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SYSTEM 8 

Is Apple's next OS tough enough to snuff 
the competition? Or will it just raise the 
bar a couple of strategic notches? 

THE NEXT OS FROM APPLE WILL BE FASTER and more reliable and 
will feature configurable assistants, easy Internet access, and a 
customizable interface — but you can't have it until late next 
year. Don't wait that long to find out what's inside. Here's 
MacUser 's first look at System 8, a.k.a. Copland, the first hardware- 
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How to Reach Us 


THE EDITORS of MacUser want to hear from 
you. Send questions, tips, complaints, or com¬ 
pliments to MacUser , 950 Tower Lane, 18th 
Floor, Foster City, CA 94404. Send electronic 
mail to letters@macuser.ziff.com (Internet) or 
72511,422 (CIS). MacUser's general number is 
415-378-5600. Weareunableto look up stories 
from past issues, recommend products, or di- 
agnoseM acproblemsby phone. Call Appletoll- 
free at 800-538-9696, ext. 500, for information 
on local user groups. By submitting a tip to 
M acL/ser, either di rectly or through ZiffN et/M ac, 
you agree that Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, 
L.P.,and its affiliates and licensees can repro¬ 
duce, publish, display, and distribute your tip 
worldwidei n all printand electronic mediaand 
in all other forms, manner, and media now 
known or hereinafter devised. 

Subscription Inquiries/ Change of Address 

FOR SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE questions, ad¬ 
dress changes, or ordering information, call 
(303) 665-8930; fax 303-604-7455; or write to 
MacUser, P.O. Box 56986, Boulder, CO 80322- 
6986. New subscriptions and address changes 
take si x to ei gh t weeks. F or back i ssues (su bj ect 
to availability), send $7per issue, $8outsidethe 
U.S., to Back Issues Dept., Ziff-Davis Publish- 
ingCompany, L.P., P.O. Box53131, Boulder, CO 
80322-3131. MacUser (ISSN 0884-0997) is pub¬ 
lished monthly by Ziff-Davis Publishing Com¬ 
pany, L.P., One Park Avenue, New York, NY 
10016. Editorial Offices: 950Tower Lane, 18th 
Floor, Foster City, CA 94404. Telephone: 415- 
378-5600. U.S. subscription rates are $27 for 12 
issues, $45 for 24 issues, and $62 for 36 issues. 
Additional postage for Canada: Add $16 per 
year to the U.S. rates for surface mail. Single¬ 
copy price is $3.95. Canadian GST registration 
#R-123669673. Canada Post I nternational Pub- 
licationsM ail Product(Canadian Distribution) 
Sales Agreement No. 278521. 

POSTMASTER: Send address changes to 
MacUser, P.O. Box 56986, Boulder, CO 80322- 
6986. Second-class postage paid at New York, 
NY 10016, and at other mailing offices. 


ZiffNet/ Mac: MacUser On-Line 

ZIFFNET/MAC ISA commercial on-line ser¬ 
vice that provides selected articles, reviews, 
and electronic supplementstoMacL/ser. I n ad¬ 
dition, you will find original content and thou¬ 
sands of reviewed shareware files and have a 
chance to interact with MacUser's editors. To 
order a free starter kit to access ZiffNet/M ac 
hosted on CompuServe, call 800-848-8199. On 
CompuServe, j ust type i n GO ZM C:M ACU SE R. 
On eWorld, use Shortcut:MACUSER. Mac- 
User's home on the World Wide Web is http:// 
www.macuser.ziff.com/~macuser/. 

MacUser on CD-ROM 

MACUSER IS AVAILABLE on Computer Select, 
aCD-ROM publishedbyComputerLibrary.For 
subscription information, call 800-827-7889, 
ext. 708. If you're calling from Canada, 212- 
503-4400;from Europe, 44- 344-710091; orfrom 
anywhere else, 212-503-4425. 

Complaints About Advertisers 

MACUSER' S EDITORS are not responsible for 
the contents of the ads i n the magazi ne. H ow- 
ever, if you bought a product advertised in 
MacUser, are dissatisfied, and can't resolve the 
problem, write Ad Department, MacUser, 950 
Tower Lane, 18th Floor, Foster City, CA 94404. 

I nclude copies of relevant correspondence. 

Permissions and Reprints 

MATERIAL IN THIS PUBLICATION may not 
bereproducedinanyformwithoutpermission. 
Send permission requests to Chantal Tucker 
and reprint requests to Carol Peters at Ziff- 
Davis Publishing Company, L.P., One Park 
Avenue, New York, NY 10016. 
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MacUser, 950 Tower Lane, 18th Floor, Foster 
City, CA 94404. 
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LETTERS 


Special Secrets 

THREE CHEERS FOR Blake Roberts and 
his article describing undocumented fea¬ 
tures of the System 7.5 Finder ("System 7.5 
Finder Secrets,” April '95, page 114). The 
secrets he revealed enhance my productiv¬ 
ity and contribute to the "fun factor” of the 
Mac OS. 


Writer scoring lower. Con¬ 
sidering the speed factor, 

I can understand your put¬ 
ting WordPerfect first, but to rate 
Nisus Writer ahead of Microsoft Word is 
not reasonable. 

Ronald Matheson 
Orange, CA 


Mark! Everett 
via the Internet 

Words to the Wise 

I JUST FINISHED READING "War of the 
Words" (April '95, page 84), and all I have to 
say is,"Thank you." It is a breath of fresh air 
to finally see that there are people in this 
world who areno longer under the spell cast 
by M icrosoft. As a recent convert to Word¬ 
Perfect, I am glad to find that others under¬ 
stand why I would leave Microsoft Word. 
You have renewed my confidence in Mac 
computer magazines for unbiased reviews. 
Thank you again. 

Jason S. Overby 

overbyjs@ctrvax.vanderbilt.edu 

YOUR REVIEW of word-processing soft¬ 
ware confused me. At first glance, your fea¬ 
ture comparisons seemed to put M icrosoft 
Word 6.0 near the top, but then you gave it 
3.5 mice while awarding WordPerfect 4.5 
mice and Nisus Writer 4 mice. Totaling up 
your "grades" shows that Word and 
WordPerfect were about equal, with Nisus 


Write to 


c/o MacUser 
950 Tower Lane 
18th Floor 

Foster City, CA 94404 
To send your letter electronically via the 
Internet,MCI Mail,CompuServe,or 
ZiffNet/M ac (our on-lineservice), see 
How to Reach Us. All letters becomethe 
property of MacUser, and we reserve the 
right to edit any letters we print. I nclude 
a return address and a daytime phone 
number. If you write to us on-line, 
please specify whether you want your 
electronic address printed. 


/The difference in mouse ratings between Nisus 
Writer and Word is partly attributable to our over¬ 
whelming sense that Word 6.0 felt sluggish for 
nearly all tasks, not just those we tested. Further¬ 
more, our grades didn't cover every attribute of the 
tested word processors. Unique features of Nisus 
Writer, such as text-to-speech; international- 
language support; and outstanding index,table-of- 
contents, and footnote tools (which we mentioned 
but did not have room to describe in detail), also 
contributed to the half-mouse difference. / J SA 

I WAS INFURIATED by Microsoft's re- 
sponse to the conflicts Word 6.0 has with 
extensions: "Get a copy of‘Optimizing Your 
Mac for Word 6.0.'"Atwhatpointdidacom- 
puter need to be optimized in order to run a 
word processor? It upsets me when a soft¬ 
ware company thinks that all computers 
run only their software. 

Shawn D. Stewart 
Center Point,TX 

Double Helix 

I BEG TO DIFFER with Don Crabb's review 
of Helix Express 3.0 (April '95, page 64). 
Crabb makes it clear that he prefers the 
complex procedural language of other rela¬ 
tional-database programs to Helix Express' 
icons. But Helix Exprss targets people like 
me, who don't know how to write code in 
programming languages. Its icons allowed 
meto design an infinitely flexible database 
to track thousands of cl ients and prospects, 
and debugging the database is easy, be¬ 
cause I understand the icons. Helix Express 
actually manages to make relational-data- 
base design, modification, and debugging 
fun. 

Andrew Roblin 
Emmaus, PA 

/ As someone who has been teachi ng programmi ng 
for 17 years and reviewing and using databases for 


OPEN FOLDER 

Nostalgia isn't what it used to be, but in 

this high-tech world, some readers still 
yearn for the days when letter writers spent 
hours refining their craft rather than simply 
dashing off a quick e-mail when the spirit 
moved them. “Doesn't anyone handwrite 
letters anymore?" mused Rob Shields, via 
the Internet. (That's a bit like the pot calling 
the kettle black, Rob.) "Almost everybody in 
your Letters column sends their letters via e- 
mail. It makes me wonder, Who's still writing 
letters by hand? And where have they been?" 

All over the map, that's where.This month 
our (nonelectronic) mailbag was bulging 
with missives from such exotic locales asj a- 
pan; Portugal; and Chickamauga, Georgia. 
Placing his faith in the time-honored Ukrai¬ 
nian postal service, Alex Yurchenko, of Kiev, 
sent us a note (on Cyrillic letterhead) re¬ 
questing reprint rights. Lucky for us, Alex 
also included his Internet e-mail address, in 
case we weren't interested in testing out 
America's time-honored "snail mail "system. 

Legibility is in the eye of the beholder. 
Thanks to multimedia CD-ROMs, we're used 
to reading wacky fonts on strange back¬ 
grounds— but that can't be said of Herbert 
M. Rosenthal, of Albuquerque, New M exico, 
who wrote, "The screen view of files in the 
1995 Grolier Encyclopedia is almost unread¬ 
able.. . .it looks like 7.875623-point Urdu or 
Sanskrit!" We appreciate the sentiment, but 
we'd wagerthat Herbert's handwritten letter 
is probably harder to read than just about 
any CD-ROM screens out there. 

Penmanship is an art that seems to de¬ 
cline a little more with each passing printer 
sold. In fact, most writers who compose 
handwritten letters have an ax to grind. "I 
apologize for my shoddy handwriting — if I 
had my Power Mac, that wouldn't be a prob¬ 
lem," wrote Erik J. Hilden, of Portland, Or¬ 
egon. Echoes Joel A. Hill, of South Euclid, 
Ohio,"I am writing this letter to you in long- 
hand instead of via computer, because my 
monitor is at the factory being repaired." 
Which only goes to prove that the pen is 
mightier than the keyboard. After all, who 
ever heard of writing a poison /n/get letter? 
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ASK DR. POWER MAC 

MY HIGH SCHOOL currently has about 150 
Macs. We are contemplating replacing 
our aging Mac Pluses with newer hard¬ 
ware. Can you gaze into your crystal ball 
and tell us how long Apple will continue 
to build and support 680x0-series Macs? 
We guess that it will cease production of 
680x0 series Macs within two years. 
Should we consider buying Power Macs 
as our base unit? Our turnover time is 
quite long, and we would like to have a 
hedge on obsolescence. 

Floyd Smith 
fsmith@ciao.trail.bc.ca 

/ Apple has said that it expects to move the entire 
line of Macs to the PowerPC architecture, includ¬ 
ing low-end machines.The Power Mac 5200/75 LC 
should be available by the time you read this. At 
$1,699, it offers a great bargain for educators, be¬ 
cause it includes a nice monitor, CD-ROM drive, 
stereo speakers, and optional networking. Be¬ 
cause it has the latest industrial design, it is likely 
to remain in the line for several years and will be 
upgradable. Don't even consider buying a 680x0- 
based system unless the 5200 doesn't fit within 
your budget. 

IN YOUR FEBRUARY '95 issue (New on the 
Menu, page 27), you described the 
DayStar Turbo 601 card for the llci as "a 
PDS accelerator with a Power PC 601 chip 
onboard."To my knowledge, the llci does 
not sport a PDS but does have a cache- 
card slot. Is the DayStar Turbo 601 per¬ 
haps not a PDS card but a sophisticated 
cache card? 

JanZandbergen 

janzand@xs4all.nl 

/You're right about the llci having a cache-card 
slot and not a PDS.The llci does not have a desig¬ 
nated PDS design, but the cache-card slot shares 
many of the technical characteristics of a PDS de¬ 
sign,such as direct connection to the CPU and sys¬ 
tem bus. A card designed for the cache-card slot 
can replace the CPU or provide other functions 
that require direct connection to the system bus, 
just as a PDS card does. 

I'M NOT SURE what your definition of a 
clone is. In the PC world, manufacturers 
don't need IBM parts to make a clone. 

Gary Goldberg 

gg0012@epfl2.epflbalto.org 

/ For now,the Apple world is different from the PC 
one. Because the Mac OS is dependent on Mac 
ROMs as well as on Apple-designed ASICs, for the 
present, vendors must license parts from Apple. 
Once the Common Hardware Reference Platform 
becomes reality,thedependence of the Mac OSon 
Apple ROMs and ASICs will be severed and ven¬ 
dors will be able to create Mac OS-compatible sys¬ 
tems that need not have any Apple-licensed or 
-supplied hardware in them. 


more than 25 years, I have a different perspective. 
Helix Express' iconic system makes it tough to tie its 
databases in to the rest of the Mac and outside pro- 
grammingsystems, which limits its usefulness. / DC 

TH E H ELIX EXPRESS 3.0 review was fac- 
tually inaccurate. Publish-and-subscribe 
was first supported in version 2.0; the se¬ 
quence icons have nothing to do with either 
adding information from one field to an¬ 
other or setting up relations between fields; 
the user icons are not used to set up print¬ 
ing; there is no code editor, becausethere is 
no code; color has been supported ever 
since the program existed; and the client/ 
server administrator screens have nothing 
to do with reporting and handling stored 
information. 

Helix Express is the most "Mac-like” 
relational-database-management environ¬ 
ment, and yet its intuitive iconic interface 
and nonprocedural object-oriented design 
environment was treated as a disadvantage 
by your reviewer. H elix Express is a remark¬ 
able achievement and a wonderful tool for 
novices and experts alike. The poor rating 
given was most undeserved. 

Michael S. Scaramella 
Cherry Hill, NJ 

/ We apologize for the errors, which were intro¬ 
duced during the editing process; nonetheless, 
we stand by our overall rating for Helix Express, 
because of its incompatibility with mainstream 
SQL and ODBC database servers and also its lack 
of support for important Macintosh system fea¬ 
tures, such as AppleScript, QuickDraw GX, and 
PowerTalk./CB 

Back to the Drawing Board 

I WONDER HOW qualified your reviewers 
are when it comes to reviewing CAD soft¬ 
ware such as Blueprint 5 (April '95, page 
61). If you're amazed that a CAD program 
lets you movea drawing around on a page, 
you really should look at a few other pack¬ 
ages. Most good CAD programs can per¬ 
form the tasks you write about. You should 
be evaluating how easy it is to accurately 
place lines, circles, dimensions, and text, 
instead of discussing the difficulties of 
nudging a drawing. 

Douglas S.Tayrien 
Tulsa, OK 

/Having worked with CAD for 15 years and the M ac 
for 7, reviewer J im Anders has a strong background 
in both subjects. He's reviewed at least five CAD- 


related productsforMacUserinthepastyearand is 
extremely aware of the key features of al I major M ac 
CAD packages. / J S 

Fine Lines 

I'M DELIGHTED WITH the four-mouse 
rating you awarded our PrePRESS VT1200 
printer ("Fine Print,” April '95, page 75). 
However, I take exception to your final 
analysis. You indicate that the $450 differ¬ 
ence in price between theVT1200 and the 
Xante Accel-a-Writer 8200 is due to the 
VT1200's font drive. But the VT1200 also 
includes an Ethernet port — a necessity 
for productivity in today's data-intensive 
prepress environments. 

After upgrading the Accel-a-Writer 8200 
to Ethernet, you won't have much of that 
$450 left to buy the$250 hard driveand over 
$500 worth of fonts needed to make the 
Xante printer measure up to the VT1200. 

Phil Rose, PrePRESS Solutions 
philip.rose@prepress.pps.com 

Works Out 

I OWN, USE, AND LIKE ClarisWorks, but 
your review (April '95, page 60) missed a 
major drawback. People who buy inte¬ 
grated applications need cross-platform 
compatibility and interoperability with co¬ 
workers. But ClarisWorks cannot read or 
write Word, Excel, or PowerPoint files with¬ 
out the help of third-party translators. 

George Spohrer 
GASIII@aol.com 

Resolution #9 

THANKS FOR the review of the nifty, new 
Visioneer PaperPort scanner (April '95, 
page 58). Perhaps I am too demanding, but 
couldn't you have mentioned the scanning 
resolution? 

Dave Fitzjarrell 
via the Internet 

/The PaperPort offers scanning resolutions of 200 
and 400 dpi. We do make a point of including con¬ 
tact phone numbers at the end of our reviews so 
readers can contact the vendor if they're interested 
in more detail about a product's specifications./CB 

CD Speedup 

I WAS INTRIGUED BY your item about 
Peter N. Lewis ("Editors' Choice Awards," 
M arch '95, page 79), in which you mention 
that he wrote an extension that speeds up a 
CD-ROM drive. 
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What is this extension called? 

Michael S. Schultz 
via the Internet 

/The extension Peter Lewis cowrote with Fabrizio 
Oddone and Quinn is called CDIconKiller and is 
available in all the usual on-line locations, includ¬ 
ing Ziff Net/Mac. You can find it on the I nternet at 
URL ftp://ftp.hawaii.edu/mirrors/info-mac/disk/cd 
-icon-killer-131.hqx./JS 


Teen Bundle 

I AM 14 YEARS OLD and an avid reader of 
your publication. I think that commercial 
software com pan i es h ave total ly over I ooked 
the teen market. I use Macromedia Direc¬ 
tor, Adobe Photoshop and Premiere, Micro¬ 
soft Word 6.0, FileMaker Pro, and Quicken 
5.0 to manage my bank account. None of 
these are"kiddie" programs. 


Why is it that most software marketed 
toward computer users my age is all games 
and educational programs? Why is it that 
Apple hasn't marketed a Mac with a soft¬ 
ware bundle ideal for average teenagers? 
Several of my friends have bought comput¬ 
ers for their personal use, and I think that a 
"teen-software bundle” would work. 

Josh Barkin 
via the Internet 

Fooled You 

ANDY IHNATKO'SAPRIL column ("Fare¬ 
well, Farewell," April '95, page 23) was 
heartbreaking. To see that he had jumped 
ship to Windows was a crushing blow! I be¬ 
gan to question my own resolve! Had he 
seen something I had missed, or was my 
guru now a traitor? 

Then I reread the article the next day. 
Boy,wasl embarrassed. I used to think that 
I had an average sense of humor. Now I'm 
convinced I'm just a dork. You got me, 
Andy. I'm glad to have you back. And next 
April, I'll be ready. 

Mike Ferguson 
FERGINATOR@eworld.com 


IMAGINE MY SHOCK, my surprise, my 
everwidening and crushing depression to 
learn that Andy I hnatko was leavi ng. I mag- 
ine my subsequent relief to learn that it was 
an April Fool's joke. Imagine how foolish I 
felt. Imagine. 

What are you trying to do? Give people 
heart attacks? 

JohnZavadil 

jzavadi@sandia.gov 


ASWITTY AS I hnatko'sApril column was, 
I'm afraid Dvorak("TheCupertino Papers," 
April '95, page 180) is a better liar. 

Tom Dillof 
PRS7@aol.com ^ 


CORRECTIONS 

In "Ask Dr. Power Mac" (Letters, May '95, 
page 12), the Intel processor in the Power 
Mac 6100 DOS Compatible should have been 
identified asa486DX66. 

The correct toll-free number for E.E.S. 

Companies,maker of POS/OE 4 M ac ("Taking 
Care of Business," April '95, page 92), is 800- 
508-4444. 

In our list of Internet service providers 
(May '95, page 72), Telelink should have been 
spelled Telalink. 
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New Additions 

QUICK. WHEN IT COMESTOCOMPUTER 


hardware, that's the operative word. New 
models come out so fast that by the time 


you read mostmagazinereviews,themanu- 
factu rer i s already putti ng someth i ng n ewer 
on the market. Our answer to this problem: 
Quick Labs (page 90). Every month, begin¬ 
ning with this issue, MacUser will test, re¬ 
view, and rate the latest — and we mean the 
latest — offerings in printers, hard drive, 
and monitors. No longer will you have to 
wait for a major feature story to roll around 
before you can decide what hard drive to 
buy. And the next time you need to pick out 
a printer,you can be sure you've seen thetet 
results for all thelatst models. With Quick 
Labs, you'll get monthly product ratings on 
the type of products you buy most often. 

The Quick Labs tests will be the same 
proven benchmarks we use in our longer 
stories and in our regular reviews. So, for 
example, a monitor will still be tested for 
sharpness, brightness, and image quality. 
The only differences are that the informa¬ 
tion will be condensed — and you'll get it 
sooner.And because we'll beusing our stan¬ 
dard tests, you'll easily be able to compare 
products from issue to issue. 

Getting Personal 

This month we're also introducing a new 
section — Personal M ac — in the back of 
the magazine. If you're anything like me, 
you'venoticedachangeduringthe past year, 
with Appleselling moreand moreMacsinto 
the consumer market. Thanks to all those 
Performas out there, I'm constantly being 
asked for buying advicefrom my neighbors, 
in-laws, friends,and even my local grocery's 
checkout clerk. The frequency of thse re¬ 
quests has increased exponentially in the 
past year, and as a result, I've realized that 
people are looking for a reliable source of 
product ratings for their home computers. 


A nd si nee MacUser i s wel I know n to busi ness 
buyers for its rigorous and comprehensive 
product testing, it seemed a natural exten¬ 
sion of our editorial mission to test and rate 
products for the home-computer market as 
well. 

As the name might suggest, Personal M ac 
is the place to find re¬ 
views of products you 
useathomesuchas per¬ 
sonal-finance packages, 
gams, and educational 
and hobby software. 

Each month, we'll cover 
a specific product set— 
reference CD-ROM s are 
the topic this month. 

Other topicswill include 
music, foreign-language 
learning, and winecollecting,to namejusta 
few. 

With the baby boomlet in full swing, we 
also think parents will appreciate some help 
choosing kids' software from the hundreds 
of titls available. So our new column The 
Two Dads (written, of course, by two of our 
on-staff dads) will rate children's software 
and will also look at how violenttheproducts 
are and whether they encourage creativity. 

The last segment of Personal M ac is de¬ 
voted to games.TheGameRoom will rateall 
the latest Mac games and some oldies-but- 
goodiestoo.And thoseof you gamesters who 
cou I d use a I i ttl e help, check out C heat Sheet. 
The name says it all. 

Clocking Clones 

Speaking of new things, if you're thinking of 
buying one of the new clones now available, 
you might want to test-drive it first with 
MacBench 2.0, the latest edition of our 


performance-benchmark suite. M acBench 
measuresthespeed of a M ac OS computer's 
five basic subsystems: processor, floating 
point, disk, video, and CD-ROM. It lets you 
compare the performance of a system you 
may bethinking of buying to thefu II lineof 
Apple Mac models— or to the computer 
you've already got at home. You might, for 
example, want to see how the quad-speed 
CD-ROM drives Power Computing offers 
in its clones stack up against the double¬ 
speed drives that Ap¬ 
ple ships in its current 
lineup of Macs. 

But I 'll letyou in on a 
secret. All the hoopla 
about superfast pro¬ 
cessors and floating¬ 
point units may not 
meanawholelottoyou 
if you're buying a com¬ 
puter for general busi¬ 
ness or home-office 
use. M acBench's results are based heavily 
on the behavior of such applications as 
Word, WordPerfect, Excel, FileMaker, and 
ClarisWorks — by far the most popular 
apps on the Mac — along with graphics 
applications such as PageMaker, Quark¬ 
XPress, FreeH and, and Illustrator.And for 
most of these applications, what boosts 
overall speed the most is not faster procs- 
sors, floating-point units, or video cards, 
but faster hard drives. So when you go 
shopping, pay close attention to Mac- 
Bench's Disk M ix score. If it's up over 10, 
you've got a winner. If it's unde 8, you 
might want to reconsider. 

We use MacBench all the time to test 
products,and wedesigned it so you can use 
it on your own. Try it out. It's easy to get. 
You can download itfrom ZiffNet/Mac (via 
CompuServe) or from MacUser's World 
Wide Web page on the Internet (http:// 
www.macuser.ziff.com/~macuser/). ^ 


I'm constantly being 
asked for buying advice 
from my neighbors, 
in-laws^ friends, and 
even my local grocery's 
checkout clerk. 
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A Confederacy of Barneys 

IF YOUR FIRST NAME IS BARNEY - 


which is highly unlikely, since MacUser's 
grotesquely powerful marketing arm has 


advised me that only nine Barneys sub¬ 
scribe, that seven of those don't get my 
j okes, an d that th e rema i n i ng two have been 
contacted personally and warned away 
from this month's column — you have my 
apologies. But certainly it's not newsto you 
that guys named Barney have been given a 
bum rap by the popular media. Just turn on 
theTV,for i nstance: Barney Rubble, who — 
having had enough problems, what with his 
ongoing unemployment and his mutant 
son — was further saddled with Fred 
Flintstone's abuses; on The Simpsons, 
Barney Gumbel's substance-abuse prob¬ 
lems have dulled a once promising intellect 
to the point that he's been reduced to prac¬ 
tically a comic figure; and then there's 
Barney Fife, deputy sheriff of Mayberry. 
He’sa niceenough fellow. His heart isin the 
right place. It's just that he has such a tenu¬ 
ous grasp on the i ssues staring him right in 
the face, and when he's confronted by the 
unexpected, his capacity for quick, rea¬ 
soned action isjusta notch below that of an 
elk’s when it’s confronted by oncoming 
headlights. No wonder Sheriff Andy keeps 
the guns locked up and lets Barney carry 
only one bullet. 

And there you have our Congress in a 
nutshell. Morethan 500 voting Barney Fifes 
in all, most of whom mean well, have ac¬ 
ceptable personal hygiene, and are kind to 
their mothers and small animals. Nonethe¬ 
less, the way they publicly fumble when 
they sensea Need To Do Something about a 
'90s entity such as the I nternet has al I of us, 
especiallythoseof uswhowould rather give 
up our cars than our modems, wishing for 
Kevlar socks.To be fair, however, our public 
officials are simply becoming aware, just as 
we have, of technology's ability to enhance 


our lives. After all, fiber-optic cable as 
FIouse Speaker Newt Gingrich ably dem¬ 
onstrated in a prime-time address a few 
months ago, can carry not only a thou¬ 
sand times as much data as traditional 
copper wiring but a thousand times as 
much political rhetoric as well. It's a 
simple prop, and a 
politician's dream 
come true. Think 
of all the ways in 
which thelnforma- 
tion Superhighway 
has been exploited 
by various cheap- 
suit politicians in 
recent years: 

I’m tough on crime. 

No one attempting 
to conduct private 
communication can be up to any good. If 
you're not doing anything wrong, then 
why don't you want law enforcement to 
have routi ne access to your message traf¬ 
fic and your hardware? A Iso, all govern¬ 
ment agencies should be so intimately 
wired togetherthatyou can bepulled over 
for a busted tai I li ght j ust after breakfast i n 
New Hampshireand beforelunch become 
the prime suspect in a 12-year-old mur¬ 
der investigation in Arizona. 

I’m a champion of public decency. Our chil- 
dren,dash itall.. .our children/A II public 
d i scou rse on the I nternet shou Id be m od- 
erated and edited to protect the i nnocent 
and sensitivemindsof our nation's youth. 
Education? Boy, am I ever for that. The 
kids, they need to know this computer 
stuff. Every school desk should have its 
own computer, linked up to every other 
computer on the planet. 


I'm heavily paraphrasing to save space, 
of course, but these are all points that have 
been trumpeted from sea to shining sea by 
politicians of both major parties. Noble 
sentiments, but did these people really 
give these ideas any thought? Peoplein law 
enforcement— at least the ones I talked to 
for the purposes of this column — are 
keen to embrace new technology but re¬ 
gard such sweeping access to private com¬ 
munications as overkill.They aren't terri¬ 
bly comfortable about 
thescopeof such pow¬ 
ers. Although they're 
grateful for any new 
hardware they can get, 
they almost all would 
rather see the money 
spent on additional 
personnel.. .an opin¬ 
ion echoed by the pub¬ 
lic-school teachers I 
called. Is the same lo¬ 
cal government that 
can't afford to buy new textbooks every ten 
years going to back a huge initial invest¬ 
ment in hardware,followed by a very seri¬ 
ous annual expenditure in supplies and 
courseware? 

Of course, the most frustrating thing 
about all this isthatthereisindeed a press¬ 
ing need to update old laws to reflect new 
times. But here again we see the power of 
politics. I n fact, Senate bill 314 started out 
as an honest attempt, through minor 
wordsmithing, to extend the scope of ex¬ 
isting restrictions on public communica¬ 
tions to include certain (not all) forms of 
public electronic communications. Fair 
enough. Unfortunately, somewhere along 
the way, politicians smelled fodder for re- 
election campaigns, and so the bill was 
transformed into the Communications 
Decency Act of 1995. 

Decency, as you all know, is one of those 


Fiber-optic cable can 
carrynotonlya 
thousand timesasmuch 
data as traditional 
copper wiring but a 
thousand timesasmuch 
political rhetoric as well. 
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words, I ike A meri can, religious, and moral, 
that are fine and dandy in most venues but 
become the source of immense mischief 
when slid into the nameof pending legisla¬ 
tion. It's a good i I lustration of the problems 
of Barney Legislation (no slander intended 
toward my state's own Congressman 
Barney Frank, of course— anyway,as I es¬ 
tablished earlier, he won't be reading this). 
Problem 1 occurs when legislators forget 
that computers are terribly unique entities 
that at times need terribly unique legisla¬ 
tion. Taking existing, effective legislation 
and updating it by changing every occur¬ 
rence of telephone to telecommunications 
device ignores the very clear differences in 
the way phones and computers are used 
and inadvertently raises colossal First 
Amendment issues. Problem 2 occurs 
when legislation is drafted without a full 
u nd ersta nd i n g of th e system bei n g affected 
by the legislation. Pornography (and here 
I'm talking about the worst possible kind 
— the category people don't want to even 
think about) is a serious problem, and it's 
both logical and effective to arrest or fine 


every individual involved in every step of 
its creation and distribution. But in an 
electronic medium, such a tactic is just 
plain silly; if the same depth of liability 
were extended to the mai I, everyone from 
the person who empties the corner mail¬ 
box to the mail carrier who delivers the 
unknown cargo to its final destination 
could be prosecuted. 

This column isn't about S.R. 314, 
though; it's about something larger. It's 
about how annoyed I am that I can't simply 
open my dai ly Boston Globe and zip right to 
the comics page, as I havesincel wasazy- 
gote. No, now I have to peer across every 
column of every page of every section. 

See, I don't have kids of my own, but I 
have two nieces and a nephew, all under 4. 
It embarrasses me to act like a Cassandra 
in public (for one thing, the dress does 
nothing for my waistline, let me tell you), 
but it’s an honest sentiment: If we aren't 
extra careful right now to protect digital 
communications,an entire system is going 
to be ruined for our kids. I despisetheterm 
Information Superhighway as much as any 


right-thinking American should, but it's 
nonethel ess true that today we are bu i Id i ng 
an infrastructurethatwill bejust as essen¬ 
tial in the future as the highway system is 
today. If welet boneheaded legislators (one 
name springs to mind) and greedy corpo¬ 
rations tinker with it endlessly, it'll suck. 

So today, I keep my antennae up at all 
times. I monitor dozens of straight-news 
wire services. I frequent the ftp, Gopher, 
and Web sites of various groups that are 
trying to keep tabs on such things (almost 
all of them are reachable via theElectronic 
Frontier Foundation's Web page: http:// 
www.eff.org/). I read the mail people send 
meat andyi@world.std.com. And becausel 
don't necessarily trust any one person or 
organization, when I do her of potentially 
idiotic new legislation, I phone up the 
House or Senate Document Room (202- 
225-3456 and 202-224-7860, respectively). 
They'll send you the complete text of any 
piece of pending legislation you specify, 
plus a complete background report, for 
free. And then I write my legislators. 

Oh, and I do another thing: I vote. ^ 
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INTERNET/ 

Adobe Stalks Vtorid Wide Web 



Netscape alliance 
makesAcrobat 
nimble on the Net. 

THE WORLD WIDE WEB became what it is 
today — perhaps the hottest subject in 
computing since the desktop-publishing 
revolution ten years ago — because of 
HTML, the HyperText Markup Language. 
But although HTML is great for simple 
hyperlinked documents that have small in¬ 
line graphics, it doesn't provide the power 
over document design that traditional 
page-layout programs do. 

Enter AdobeSystems and Netscape Com¬ 
munications, which are joining forces to 
teach the Web a second language. In April 
Adobeboughta partial interest in Netscape. 
By aligning itself with Netscape, Adobe 
seeks to makeAcrobatthefoundation of on¬ 
line publishing, just as it made PostScript 
the foundation of paper-based publishing a 
decade ago. And i n the process, Adobe may 
just finally find a widely popular use for the 
Acrobat technology, which it's been touting 
for several years. 

Later this year, expect to see a version of 
Netscape Navigator ($39, free to educa¬ 
tional users) that lets you view Acrobat 
documents from the Navigator window. 
Quick Downloads Clicking on an Acrobat 
fi I e i n N avi gator cu rrently requ i res that you 
download the document and open Acrobat 
Reader to view it. Ultimately, clicking on a 
link to an Acrobat document will bring up 
an Acrobat tool bar within Navigator.Then 
an Acrobat page will appear in the Naviga¬ 
tor window, just as an HTM L file would. To 
reduce download time, Navigator will be 
abl e to down I oad si ngle pages of an Acrobat 
document as you need them. 

Point and Click. Adobe's new Acrobat 
WebLink plug-in (which will be integrated 
into future versions of the free Acrobat 
Reader) lets Acrobat files include hyper¬ 
links to other places on the Web, whether 


Netscape Navigator and Adobe Acrobat 

will work together to let users view 
complicated Acrobat page layouts from 
within Navigator. 

they're other Acrobat files or regular HTM L 
files. Hopping back and forth between Ac¬ 
robat and HTM L files in Navigator should 
become a seamless process. 

HTML Lives. This doesn't spell the end for 
HTML, however. Many Web publishers are 
satisfied with the formatting abilities built 
in to HTML, and HTML files are much 
smaller (and take much lesstimeto down¬ 
load) than Acrobat files. However, Web us¬ 
ers will be able to speak two languages — 
one that's quick and efficient and another 
that's powerful and flexible. Adobe, 415- 
961-4400 or http://www.adobe.com/ (on¬ 
line); Netscape, 415-254-1900 or http:// 
www.netscape.com/ (on-line). /Jason Snell 


TECHNOLOGYTRENDS/ 

OLE's New Controls 

RAMPING UP to put even more pressure on 
Apple, M icrosoft is readying an enhanced ver¬ 
sion of its Object Linking and Embedding 
(OLE) technology for the Mac Scheduled to 
ship to developers by the end of 1995, the re¬ 
vamped version of OLE reaches parity with its 
Windows sibling and addresses such short- 
comingsofMacOLE 2.0 as its inability to work 
with simultaneously active objects - fea¬ 
tures expected in Apple's competitive Open- 
Doc technology. 

In a recent demonstration, Microsoft 
showed a new version of OLE that takes ad¬ 
vantage of technologies already available in 
Windows and that allows many small OLE ob¬ 
jects (OLE Controls) to be active at the same 
time. When accessing Excel, say, the current 
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ON-LINE SERVICES/ 


Asthe eWorld Turns 

New version beefs up I nter net access. 



INTERNET ACCESS and better mail-pro¬ 
cessing abilities highlight eWorld 1.1, the 
first revision of Apple's on-lineservicesince 
it debuted last year. And to give users an¬ 
other reason to patronize its fledgling ser¬ 
vice, Apple also introduced for eWorld sub¬ 
scribers on-line tech support called Ask 
Apple, which promises one-day turnaround 
on even the thorniest technical problems. 
eWorld 1.1. The new eWorld client software 
offers users access to a new area of the sys¬ 
tem: the Internet On-Ramp. Users can 
download files from Internet ftp sites and 
read Usenet newsgroups and should be able 
to surf the World Wide Web by sometime 
this summer. Current Internet users are 
now able to log in to eWorld via TCP/IP. 

A new mail processor lets 
users file, forward, delete, 
and automatically respond to 
a message based on the infor¬ 
mation contained within the 
message.Fans of eWorld chat 
sessions can now useApple's 
text-to-speech technology to 
have eWorld "speak” every¬ 
thing chat participants type 
— giving each chat partici¬ 
pant a unique voice. 


Ask Apple. Instead of waiting on hold for a 
technician, Mac users who need tech sup¬ 
port can now post questions on eWorld and 
expect a response the next day.The service 
is free, although connect charges do apply. 

Located in the Apple Customer Center on 
eWorld, the new tech-support service fea¬ 
tures how-to information; software up¬ 
grades; a technical-documentation library; 
and access to Information Alley, Apple's 
newsletter of product bugs, fixes, and tips. 
Clicking on the Ask Apple, USA, icon lets 
you enter questions pertaining to specific 
product areas. Answers are posted publicly 
as well as returned via e-mail to your pri¬ 
vate account. 800-775-4556 or 408-996- 
1010./is 
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version of OLEIaunchestheentireExcel appli¬ 
cation, but OLE Controls pave the way for OLE 
to use smaller Excel componentsfwhen Micro¬ 
soft reworksitssoftware to makesuch compo¬ 
nents available). The OLE Controls version of 
Mac OLE requires the Code Fragment Man¬ 
ager, already available for PowerPC systems 



OLE Controls allows nonrectangular 
components in documents. 


and expected for 680x0 M acs later this year. 

This updated Mac OLE uses a windowing- 
management and messaging system that al¬ 
lows one-click access to nested OLE objects. 
Based on the same core code as Windows OLE 
2.0, Mac OLE 2.x will work more efficiently 
across platforms.The net result provides equal 
functionality to Mac and Windows users and 
to 680x0 and PowerPC Macs. 

With these latest developments, Microsoft 
seeks to silence the critics who say that even 
though OLE hit the market well before Apple's 
OpenDoc, it lags behind its competition in 
terms of functionality. The official release of 
OpenDoc is expected in October. 

One feature of the new OLE may appear in 
the Mac version before it does in the Windows 
version: true nonrectangular objects serving 
as active frames and objects withi n OLE docu¬ 
ments. 206-882-8080. / Pamela Pfiffner 


CD-ROM DRIVES/ 

NEC and Plextor 
Drives Hit 6x 
Speeds 

SEARCHING VERY LARGE databases or loading 
48-MB CMYK TIFF files from a CD-ROM is te¬ 
dious, even with today's fastest 4x CD-ROM 
drive mechanisms. NEC and Plextor hope to al¬ 
leviate some of that tedium and raise the price/ 
performance bar for CD-ROM technologies. 
Both companies have released new 6x CD-ROM 
drives that offer transfer rates as high as 900K 
per second and access times of less than 150 
milliseconds. 

Similar Features, Faster. The NEC MultiSpin 
6X CD-ROM drive is similar to its 4X cousin 
(which remains in the NEC lineup), having a 
double dust door, an LCD readout of track and 
time information, a self-cleaning lens, and 
front-mounted music controls. The real differ¬ 
ence between the two models is under the 
hood - the 6X drive offers an average seek 
time of 145 milliseconds, nearly half that of its 
4X cousin. This difference translates into much 
faster file lookups. 

You may not realize the advantage of im¬ 
proved seektimesjust yet, though. Most multi- 
media titles that are authored to take advan¬ 
tage of only 2x CD-ROM technology won't be 
able to benefit from the increased speed. As a 
result, NECisencouraging multimediadevelop- 
ers to create titles that work across the broad 
range of drive speeds available. The external 
MultiSpin 6Xe lists for $599, and the internal 
MultiSpin 6Xi lists for $499. 800-632-4636 or 
708-860-9500. 

First on the Block. Like NEC, Plextor is also 
bringing 6xCD-ROM technologyto the desktop 
and should have superfast drives available for 
the Mac by the time you read this. The 6PleX 
CD-ROM drive offers a 900K-per-second trans¬ 
fer rate as well as a 145-millisecond average 
access time. Bucking the trend toward tray¬ 
loading drives, the Plextor 6PleX drive, like the 
NEC MultiSpin 6X, provides a caddy loading 
mechanism. Front-panel audio controls round 
out the Plextor package. The list price for the 
external drive is $699; the internal drive has a 
list price of $599. 800-475-3986 or 408-980- 
1838. /Sean J.Safreed 
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COLOR PRINTERS/ 

HP Inkjet Homes In 

Faster DeskWriter makes its debut. 


NOT SATISFIED TO OWN the corporate 
market, Hewlett-Packard has its sights set 
on home users too, with its new DeskWriter 
color inkjet printer. The DeskWriter 660C, 
which replaces the DeskWriter 560C, has a 
list price of $599 (estimated street price, 
$499). 

The DeskWriter 660C offers faster print¬ 
ing speed and higher resolution than its 
popular predecessor, with 600 x 600 dpi for 


monochrome output and 300 x 300 dpi for 
color printing on plain paper. Resolution 
for color transparencies and glossy paper is 
600 x300 dpi. 

Compared to the 560C, HP claims, the 
660C is 100 percent faster when printing in 
color and 33 percent faster printing in 


monochrome. In the toner-saving Econo- 
Fast mode, the 660C can produce up to 4 
ppm for monochromeand 1.5 ppm for color 
printing (in high-quality mode, output 
speed decreases to 1 ppm for monochrome 
and .3 ppm for color). Processing speed is 
faster too. The 660C has 512K of memory. 

HP reformulated its inks for the Desk- 
Writer 660C, with an eye toward producing 
more-vibrant color with better lightfast¬ 
ness on plain paper. The 
660C uses one cartridge 
for black ink, and a sec¬ 
ond cartridge houses the 
cyan, magenta, and yel¬ 
low inks. HP’s ColorSmart 
technology helps give op¬ 
timum color output for 
various types of graphics, 
from business charts to 
scanned photographs. 

HP used a simplified 
design for the 660C, re¬ 
ducing the number of 
front-panel buttons to 
just two: power on/off and 
resume printing. Instead 
of having to adjust paper 
guides to print a single envelope, you can 
use the 660C's permanent cutout slot for 
feedingoneenvelopeatatimefyoucan also 
load 20 envelopes in its multipurpose paper 
tray). Printing options such as ColorSmart 
are accessible through the printer driver. 
800-752-0900. / Pamela Pfiffner 



MACUSER/ZMAC UTILITY OF THE MONTH 


M Out to Launch 

A DOUBLE-CLICK HERE and a drag of the mouse there. That's all that's required to 
launch applicationsand open documentson the Mac. But with windowsand iconsall over the 
place, it's hard to get at the items you want. ZMac's QuickLaunch serves as a multipurpose 
launcher and application switcher. Any applications, scripts,folders, and documents to which 
you need easy access can be installed in QuickLaunch's stylish palette; switch among sets of 
icons in this palette by clicking on convenient tab markers. If you have System 7.5 or Apple's 
Macintosh Drag and Drop software,you can also move or open files by dragging them onto 
items in QuickLaunch's palette. 

Created byGuyFiems,ZM ac's QuickLaunch isavailable exclusively from the ZiffNet/Mac ser¬ 
vice on CompuServe (GO ZMC:MACUSER), ZiffNet Selections on AppleLink, and ZiffNet/Mac 
services on eWorld (Shortcut: MacUser)./ Mark Simmons 


MAC TO PC/ 

Timbuktu Takes 


THE FIRST TIME you see 
the screen of one Mac 
appear in a window on 
another Mac, via Faral- 
lon's remote-control 
Timbuktu software, it 
seemsa little weird. But 
now with the release of 
the Windows edition of 
Timbuktu Pro for Net- Timbuktu Pro letsWindows 
works(twin-pack,$140; users control Macs— yikes! 
100-pack, $3,900), that 
strange sense of displacement has gone cross¬ 
platform. 

Macs running Timbuktu can control Win¬ 
dows PCs via thei r network — or even over the 
Internet, thanks to Timbuktu Pro's support for 
TCP/IP. And yes, Windows PCs can now control 
Macs remotely. In addition to providing a re¬ 
mote version of a PC or Mac screen, Timbuktu 
Pro also provides a drag-and-drop interface 
that allowsfortheeasy transfer of files between 
machines(whetherthey'reMacsor PCs) and an 
instant messaging system that lets you send 
"sticky notes" acrossthe network to other users 
running Timbuktu. 

Although this release is for Windows, Mac 
users can take heart - a new version of 
Timbuktu Pro for Macintosh, which will leap¬ 
frog the Windows version in terms of features, 
will beavailable laterthisyear. 510-814-5000or 
info@farallon.com (on-line). /Jason Snell 





CD-ROMS / 

Time Trip 

TWO PARTS ADVENTURE, one part time travel¬ 
ogue. That's Presto Studios' three-disc adven¬ 
ture Buried in Time, the sequel to the ground¬ 
breaking CD-ROM The Journeyman Project. As z 
you travel through time to prevent history from § 

being altered, you also get to visit gorgeous | 
3-D rendered locales such as a 13th-century f 
castle, Leonardo da Vinci's workshop, Mayan £ 
catacombs, as well as futuristic cityscapes. | 
What a trip. Distributed by Sanctuary Woods. | 
$60.800-943-3664 or 415-286-6100. / J S i 
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CROSS-PLATFORM / 

SoftWindows Boasts486 Emulation 

I nsignia offers DOS/Windows control through AppleScript. 



RUNNING DOS/WINDOWS applications 
on you r Power M ac 8100 means usi ng I nsig¬ 
nia Solutions’SoftWindows— and getting 
less-than-robust performancef rom its I ntel 
286 emulator. But in August, I nsignia Solu¬ 
tions will release SoftWindows 2.0, which 
includes 486 emulation and a host of en¬ 
hancements to make using Windows on 
your Power Mac easier. 

By providing 486 emulation, Soft¬ 
Windows 2.0 will run most applications 
available for DOS and Windows, including 
Windows multimedia titles. Windows 95 
will also work under version 2.0, but a ver¬ 
sion optimized for Windows 95 is in devel¬ 
opment. SoftWindows 2.0 will provide bet¬ 
ter sou nd su pport, i ntegrati ng the W i ndows 
Sound System with the Mac's speaker and 
microphone. If you want to run only DOS- 
based games such as Doom II, however, 
SoftWindows will still come up short, be¬ 
cause it lacks SoundBlaster support. 

PC networking has been improved as 
well. In addition to providing Internet 


services through TCP/I P connections, Soft¬ 
Windows 2.0 will provide a complete set of 
networking protocols, including Novell 
NetWare, Banyan VINES, DEC Pathworks, 
Microsoft NT Advanced Server, LAN Man¬ 
ager, and Windows for Workgroups. Any 
kind of network connection will be possible 


under SoftWindows. 

Thanks to AppleScript, 
an entire office can connect 
to and use PC-based re¬ 
sources over a network. Soft¬ 
Windows will run user- 
defined scripts and control 
DOS or Windows applica¬ 
tions through AppleScript. 
Because AppleScript is net- 
work-savvy, remote users, 
even those connected via 
ARA, will be able to get data 
from a PC program running 
under SoftWindows. For in¬ 
stance, users will be able to 
get data from a Microsoft 
Access database query without actually 
running SoftWindows — a real boon for 
multiplatform environments. 

For the Power Mac platform, Insignia is 
expecting delivery duringthethird quarter 
of this year. $499; upgrade prici ng not set at 
press time. 415-335-7100. / Sean J. Safreed 


CPUS / 

Power Mac 5200/75 LC 
Matches Power Mac 6100/60 

APPLE'S LATEST POWER MAC, the 5200/75 LC, is based on the 
PowerPC 603, a chip that's somewhat slower than the PowerPC 
601 found in previous Power Macs. To reduce the cost of the 
5200, Apple left out several features available on all other Power Macs, 
including Direct Memory Access (DMA). Consequently, there's no Geo- 
Port capability on the 5200. Add the lack of DM A to a 32-bit memory bus, 
and you have serious limitations. Thankfully, Apple includesa 256K Level 
2 cache to help the 5200 compensate for its slightly slower architecture. 
We were pleased to find that, as a result, the Power M ac 5200/75 LC runs 
about as fast as the Power M ac 6100/60. 

OurtestswithMacBench 2.0showed thatthe5200equaled teleproces¬ 
sor speed of the 6100 and surpassed thefloating-point speed of the 6100 
by a small margin. The Disk Mix test shows the speed benefits possible 
with the latest IDE mechanism - the 5200 was about 33 percent faster 
than the 6100 in the Disk M ix test. The video scores were identical. / SJ S 


MacBench 2.0 Indexes 


PR OCESSOR | FL OATING POINT| DIS K | VI DEQ 

I_ ummmmA __ mmmm 


Power Mac 5200/75 LC 23 135| 

Power Mac 6100/60 23 127 

Longer bars are better. 


HI 
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BUG FIXES/ 

Word 6.0.1 Smooths Speed Bumps 

MICROSOFTWORD has taken a beating at the handsof users exasper¬ 
ated because version 6.0 runs slower than version 5.1. Registering 
these complaints, M icrosoft has responded with an upgrade to ver¬ 
sion 6.0.1 that increases the lackluster speed of 6.0 in several areas, 
including application launch and word count. We put Word 6.0.1 
through its paces and timed these functions, comparing those in ver¬ 
sions 6.0 and 5.1a.On a Quadra 650 running System 7.5.1, with 16 M B 
of RAM and 65 Type 1 fonts installed, Word 6.0.1 launched almost 
twice asfast and counted 7,000 words more than three times asfast as 
version 6.0.Gompared with version 5.1a,the latest Word wasnearly as 
fast for the word count, but launching was 65 percent slower. 

M icrosoft also announced that due to customer demand, it will re¬ 
tain Word 5.1 on its product list. Users can purchase 5.1 directly from 
Microsoft or through retail channels. Microsoft Office 4.2.1 on CD- 
ROM is now available and includes both Word 6.0.1 and Excel 5.0a in 
addition to PowerPoint 4.0.800-315-5081 or 206-882-8080. / SJS 

How Word 6.0.1 Stacks Up 

Launch Application Word Count 
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NEW ON THE MENU 


MODEMS/ 

TelePort Forges Ahead 

Global VillageentersV.34 arena. 


CONSPICUOUSLY ABSENT from the first 
wave of modems using the high-speed V.34 
standard were any from Global Village. But 
just as the compatibility battles inherent in 
every new modem standard die down, Glo¬ 
bal Village has jumped into the fray with 
V.34 modems for PowerBooks and desktop 
Macs. 

Following in the footsteps of its Bronze, 
Si Iver, Gold, and M ercu ry si bl i ngs, the Iatest 
modems in Global Village's lineup are the 


PowerPort/Platinum ($399) and the Tele- 
Port/Platinum ($279). Each offers a data- 
transfer rate of 28.8 kbps, a fax transfer rate 
of 14.4 kbps, and enhanced call-handling 
capabilities: The PowerPort/Platinum, for 
the PowerBook 100 series, is smart enough 
to sensewhether an incoming call isafax or 
an ARA session. The TelePort/Platinum 
senses whether an incoming call is a voice 
or fax communication — great if you want 
to share the phone line among a telephone, 
an answering machine, and a fax modem. 

The TelePort/Platinum has software de¬ 
signed to take full advantage of the high¬ 
speed serial ports on AV Macs and Power 
Macs. Users of Quadras and 68040-based 
Centrises can expect to see a speed boost, 
thanks to new software that compresses 
data before it's sent through the slower se¬ 
rial ports of these M acs. 

Both of the new models also include the 
latest updates of Global Village’s popular 
GlobalFax and GlobalFax OCR software. 
408-523-1000. / Rik Myslewski 



INPUT DEVICES/ 

Lean, Mean Fax 
Machine 

FAXING WHILE DRIVING isn't recommended, 
but a new compactfaxmachinefromBansai 
lets you send faxes from any phone (al¬ 
though it doesn't receive faxes). And be¬ 
cause the MFX-1 
($379) is so small 
and light (18 
ounces), it's prac¬ 
tical to carry with 
you for sending 
faxes from, say, an airport, 
a hotel room, or even your own desk. 

You don't need a dedicated fax line to 
send faxes with the M FX-1, although you do 
have to wait until you're finished faxing to 
use your phone. When it's not transmitting, 
the 9,600-bps device is undetectable by the 
phone line. An acoustic coupler ($119) is 
required for phones that don't have an ap¬ 
propriate jack; an adapter ($79) is required 
for digital phones. 

With atop resolution of 203x196dpi,the 
M FX-1 doubles as a scanner for text docu¬ 
ments and line art. But a serious drawback 
to the MFX-1 is that it lacks Mac software, 
which meansyou haveto provideyourown. 
415-491-0561. / Nancy Peterson 




CD-ROMS / 

Out of Tliis World 

LOOKING TO VENTURE to another world? You 
can't miss with the following CD-ROM titles. 
Earth Explorer. Apple's second product in the 
Apple Home Learning line of educational soft¬ 
ware takes children ages 10 and older on a 
multimediatourof the planet. In an interactive, 
nonintimidating way, the Earth Explorer CD- 
ROM employs graphics, video, animations, and 
games to teach children about such timely 
topics as renewable energy, overpopulation, 
and ozone depletion. Sure beats the heck out 
of bio lab .... $99.408-769-2775, ext. 5924. 
Puppet Motel. If the 
otherworldly talents of 
the performance artist 
Laurie Anderson are 
more your speed, you'll 
definitely want to check 
out her newest venture, 

Puppet Motel. Traverse 
the 33 rooms in Motel to 
hearoriginal, previously 
unavailable music in 


true-audio quality. In Anderson's eclectic CD- 
ROM, you can also reedit CrimeandPunishment, 
join Anderson on theset of her Nerve Bibletour, 
and hang out with a ventriloquist's dummy. 
Passthe electric violin. $40. Distributed by Voy¬ 
ager. 800-482-2001 or 212-431-5199. 

Men Are from Mars, Women Are from 
Venus. Planets are the metaphor for the age- 
old struggle between the sexes.John Gray, au- 
thor of the best-selling bookof the same name, 
attempts to bring communication down to 
Earth with this interactive relationship work¬ 
shop. By filling out a short questionnaire, you 
can customize segments of the CD-ROM to fit 
your particular situation. In addition, you can 
follow a virtual couple 
in their everyday inter¬ 
action or listen to Gray's 
often humorous nug¬ 
gets of advice about 
the very different ways 
in which men and 
women interact. To the 
moon, Alice. $50. 800- 
424-6234 or 717-941- 
1500. / Kristin Balleisen 



INTERNET/ 

Foiling Ma Bell 

NOW THE INTERNET has a dial tone. Electric 
Magic's NetPhone ($55; two for $85) lets you 
hold real-time audio conversations over the 
Internet. Only one person can talkat a time, and 
it requires a Mac with a microphoneand a 14.4- 
kbps or faster modem connection to work. The 
sound quality won't be giving AT&TTrue Voice 
a run for its money, but placing a NetPhone call 
to your pals in Australia might be cheaper than 
dialing through the trans-Pacificoperator. 415- 
759-4100 or http://www.emagic.com/ (on¬ 
line). /Jason Snell 
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NEW ON THE MENU 



NEW & NOTABLE 

HARDWARE/ 

▼ LyrrusG-VOXMusician. The new version of 
this guitar-education package in¬ 
cludes a redesigned pickup, 
which lets your Mac hear 
what you're playing. The 
new pickup is smaller and 
fits unobtrusively underthe 
strings. The companion soft¬ 
ware, Riffs 2.0, lets players connect 
sample riffs and play them seamlessly. 
$350.800-789-4869 or 215-922-0880. 

FWB PCI SCSI JackHammer. Designed for the 
PCI bus on upcoming Power Macs, this Fast- 
and-Wide SCSI-2 card enables high-speed data 
transfer bytaking chargeof I/O tasksthat would 
otherwise be performed by the Power Mac's 
processor. $499,415-325-4392. 

ZyXEL Elite series. Combining ISDN and V.34 
(28.8 kbps) capabilities, these modems can 
communicate at high speeds over digital as 
well as analog lines. The 28641-S/T ($699) re¬ 
quires an NT-1 adapter to connect to an ISDN 
line. The 28641-U ($749) includesan NT-1 inter¬ 
face. Connecting the modems to an analog 
phone line requires an Analog Module ($99). 
714-693-0808. 

Parallel Storage Solu¬ 
tions PMCS-IOOO. A por¬ 
table tape-backup system 
that includes an internal 
power supply, the PMCS- 
1000 uses 3.5-inch mini¬ 
cartridge tapes to store data and offers a SCSI 
data-transfer rate of up to 36 MB per minute. 
Retrospect 2.1 backup software is included. 
$1,295,914-347-7044. 



landscape orientations. The Pivot 1700 ($895) 
offers a top resolution of 1,024 x 768 pixels, and 
the Pivot 1700 Professional ($1,195) offers reso¬ 
lutions up to 1,152 x 870 pixels. 510-249-0444. 

SOFTWARE/ 

Home Repair Encyclopedia. Next time you 
knock a hole in your kitchen wall, don't call a 
repairman - fire up your Mac. With informa¬ 
tion about nearly 200 common projects, this 
CD-ROM provides you with animated explana¬ 
tions and instructions for various tasks, allows 
you to calculate costs on custom calculators, 
and offers databases on topics such as how to 
find the right paint or adhesive for a job. $20. 
Books That Work. 415-326-4280. 

Scorpio. Awordprocessorwithoutahigh price, 
Scorpio has a spelling checker, type controls, 
word count, find-and-replace, and other word¬ 
processing essentials. $20. Abbott Systems. 
800-552-9157 or 914-747-4201. 

Nine Month Miracle. Billed as an interactive 
journey into the womb, this CD-ROM portrays 
the time between conception and birth with 
movies, still photography, and animations. It 
has a section for children, designed to explain 
what's going on inside Mom. $40. A.D.A.M. 
Software. 800-408-2326 or 404-980-0888. 

◄ Frankenstein: Through 
the Eyes of a Monster. 
Starring film actor Tim 
Curry as Dr. Frankenstein, 
this CD-ROM puts the 
player in the shoes of 
Frankenstein's monster. 
TheadventureCD-ROM featuresa 3-D rendered 
landscape to wanderthrough as well as several 
challenging puzzles. $50. MacPIay. 800-969- 
4263 or 714-553-6655. 


nView Presenter 101. An active-matrix LCD 
panel with a resolution of 640 x 480 pixels, this 
overlay for overhead-projector presentations 
weighs 4.3 pounds and features an onboard 
image-adjustment control panel. $2,795. 800- 
736-8439 or 804-873-1354. 

RUN RunShare Graphic Server Accelerator. 
Translating the speed of RUN's RunShare soft¬ 
ware to servers, this7-inch NuBusEthernet card 
lets multiple RunShare users transfer informa¬ 
tion at accelerated rates from a server. $1,499. 
408-353-8423. 

Samsung SyncMaster 15GLi and 17GLi. With 
a maximum resolution of 1,024 x 768 pixels, 
these multisync monitors offer on-screen con- 
trolsand a .28-millimeter dot pitch. The display 
of the 15GLi ($560) measures 15 inches diago¬ 
nally; the 17GLi ($849) measures 17 inches di¬ 
agonally. 201-229-4000. 

Portrait Display Labs Pivot 1700 series. 
Using Radius' pivoting-monitor technology, 
these monitors can be used in either portrait or 


Zonkers! Customizing your Mac has never in¬ 
volved so many decisions. Zonkers! offersthou- 
sands of ways to tweak your interface, from 
custom cursor, window, scroll-bar, button, and 
icon designs to wacky desktop patterns. The 
Zonkers! CD-ROM Edition includes 3,000 addi¬ 
tional customization options. $30. Nova Devel¬ 
opment. 800-395-6682 or 818-591-9600. 
Investment Basics. Thegoal of thisCD-ROM is 
to teach the fundamentals of investing, from 
defining terms to explaining how to research 
potential investments. Topics include ques- 
tionsto ask when investing, variousworld stock 
markets, bonds, mutual funds, and more. $49. 
Competence Software. 603-435-5098. 

Wild Cards. Seven popular card games- Fish, 
War, Crazy Eights, Old Maid, Klondike, Hearts, 
and 21 - come to life in this CD-ROM. Kids can 
play card games against animated, talking op¬ 
ponents in a variety of settings. Each setting 
offers additional games unique to that locale. 
$40. Corel. 800-455-3169 or 613-728-3733. 


MACINTOSH PRICE INDEX 

THE UNITED COMPUTER EXCHANGE index re¬ 

flects average sales prices of new and used Macs 
as of April 3,1995. Prices (except those for com¬ 
pact models, Performas, and LCs) do not include 
a monitor or a keyboard. The United Computer 
Exchange is a national clearinghouse of used 

microcomputer equipment. 


Mac Model 

New Used 

SE/30 (5/40) 

• $550 

Classic II (4/40) 

• $450 

Color Classic (4/80) 

• $700 

LC III (4/80) 

• $700 

Performa 475 (4/160) 

$1,099 $850 

Performa 550 CD (5/160) 

$1,199 $950 

Performa 575 CD (5/250) 

$1,499 $1,225 

llsi (5/40) 

• $400 

llci (5/80) 

• $650 

llfx (8/160) 

• $850 

Quadra 605 (4/80) 

• $575 

Quadra 610 (8/160) 

• $800 

Quadra 630 (4/250) 

$999 $850 

Quadra 650 (8/230) 

• $1,800 

Quadra 660av CD (8/230) 

• $1,200 

Quadra 700 (8/230) 

• $1,275 

Quadra 800 (8/230) 

• $1,950 

Quadra 840av CD (8/230) 

• $2,300 

Quadra 900 (8/230) 

• $1,700 

Quadra 950 (8/230) 

• $2,350 

Power Mac 6100/60 (8/250) 

• $1,000 

Power Mac 6100/66 CD (8/350)$l,899 $1,650 

Power Mac 7100/66 (8/250) 

• $1,750 

Power Mac 7100/80 CD (8/700)$3,049 $2,700 

Power Mac 8100/80 (8/250) 
Power Mac 

• $2,700 

8100/100 CD (16/1GB) 

Power Mac 

$4,399 $4,000 

8100/110 CD (16/2GB) 

$6,299 $5,700 

PowerBook 145B (4/80) 

• $850 

PowerBook 150(4/120) 

$1,399 $1,150 

PowerBook 165 (4/80) 

• $1,350 

PowerBook 165c (4/80) 

• $1,200 

PowerBook 170 (4/40) 

• $1,250 

PowerBook 180 (4/80) 

• $1,600 

PowerBook 180c (4/80) 

• $1,900 

PowerBook 520 (4/160) 

$1,799 $1,575 

PowerBook 520c (4/160) 

$2,299 $2,000 

PowerBook 540 (4/240) 

• $2,600 

PowerBook 540c (4/320) 

$3,699 $3,200 

Duo 250 (4/200) 

• $1,475 

Duo 270c (4/240) 

• $1,800 

Duo 280 (12/240) 

• $2,450 

Duo 280c (4/320) 

$3,499 $2,900 

• = discontinued model 


For more pricing information on these and other 
models, call 800-755-3033 or 404-955-0569, or find 
it on ZiffNet/Mac, in Library 1 (Special Reports) of 
the MacUser Forum (GO ZMCMACUSER). On 
AppleLink, look for it in ZiffNet Selections:MacUser 

Software:Reference. On eWorld, 

go to shortcut 

MACUSER, in MacUser Software 
Special Files. 

Library:M acUser 
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REVIEWS & Quick Clicks 



QMS magicolor LX/ How low can you go on 
the price of a desktop color laser printer? 


QMS has the answer. 

THE FIRST COLOR LASER printer to 
break the $5,000 price barrier, the QMS 
magicolor LX, makes it seem, at fi rst glance, 
that QM S is making yet another pioneeri ng 
move in the field of desktop color laser 
printers. But although the magicolor LX 
may be a pioneer because of its price point, 
a closer look reveals little else that’s new. 
The new printer is almost identical to its 
predecessor — the QM S magicolor Plus — 
albeit repackaged with fewer fonts and 
sporting afew slight improvements in color 
rendering. 


lEWEWgi Rating Key 

***** 

Outstanding 

lilt 

Very Good 

*** 

Acceptable 

It 

Poor 

I 

Seriously Flawed 

«* 

Dangerous 


Memory Lane 

The 12 M B of memory that comes in the 
printer's $4,999 base configuration allows 
you to get 300-dpi output for color and 600 
dpi for black-and-white. If you want 600-dpi 
color output,you'll need 24 M B of memory. 
QMS sells a magicolor LX with 24 MB of 
memory for $5,699, but si nee the printer 
uses standard 72-pin 80-nanosecond 
SIMMs, you can save yourself money by 
buying the base model from QM S and the 
SI M M s from someone else and installing 
the memory you rself .The magicolor LX can 
accommodate up to 64 M B of memory. 

The magicolor LX comes with 39 Post¬ 
Script fonts and an 80-MB internal IDE 
drive that includes QM S’Crown Technology 
architecture, for improving processing and 
streamlining network throughput, and 
space for downloadable fonts. For those 
who need more storage, the pri nter has a 
SCSI port for adding hard drives. 11 also has 
a 250-sheet paper tray, practical for light 


business use. You’ll appreciate the printer’s 
LocalTalk, parallel,and serial interfaces,for 
mixed-platform use, and its ability to auto¬ 
matically switch between PostScript and 
PCL 5. If you want acceptable speed over a 
network, however, you should buy the op¬ 
tional $650 Ethernet interface card. If you 
want an Energy Star-compliant model, 
you'll also have to pay an extra $100. 

The process of setting up the magicolor 
LX is complex and involves careful han¬ 
dling of expensive parts. I n fact, QM S rec¬ 
ommends having a QMS technician per¬ 
form the initial i nstaI lation.The cost of this 
installation is included intheoptional on¬ 
site maintenance plan, which costs $1,598 
for thefirst year and $1,998 for each subse¬ 
quent year. Alternatively, you can pay $99 
for a one-time installation. If you know 
your way around printers and you want to 
do the installation yourself, you can follow 
the well-illustrated Quick Setup Guide. 
You'll have to refer to the manual frequently 
if you don't want to miss any one of the 56 
steps,from unpacking the printer to print¬ 
ing the startup page. 

Once the printer is in place, you have to 
remove the top cover and install four sepa¬ 
rate toner cartridges — one each for cyan, 
magenta, yellow, and black — and four 
separate developer cartridges. Each of the 
toner cartridges is keyed so that each color 
fits only into its correct slot, so this step, at 
least, is relatively simple. 

Next, you have to open the front cover, 
remove two shipping pieces from thefuser 
roller, and install the cleaning pad and the 
fuser oil bottle. Since the first fuser oil 
bottle gets used up quite quickly, we wish 
that QM S included a second fuser oil bottle 
with the printer. After the initial startup, 
however, the fuser oil and the colored toner 
usually are consumed equally by the 
printer.You install a waste-toner pack in its 
own compartment, which you access 
through another door in the printer. And 
then, through yet another door, you install 
the organ i c- photocondu ctor- belt cartri d ge 
byopeningthemanual feed tray at th e front 
of the pri nter, si id i ng the cartridge i n most 
of the way, removing the light-shielding 
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REVIEWS 


PRINTERS 



Color-Printer Derby 


The QMS magicolor LX color laser printer competes favorably for printing business text and graphics documents, but for color-intensive 
work, it's noticeably slower than its rivals. 
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paper, and shoving the cartridge in the rest 
of the way. It was disconcerting that we had 
to use a fair amount of force to do this, con¬ 
sidering that this cartridge alone costs 
$400. To complete your setup, you simply 
load paper into the paper tray. 

Keeping track of all these consumable 
items can be a formidable task. We were 
also disappointed in how flimsy some of 
the cover latches were. For instance, the 
manual-feed tray on our review unit consis¬ 
tently unlatched itself while we were print¬ 
ing. This stopped the printing process, 
since the open latch caused the printer to 
wait for manual insertion of media. We had 
to resort to taping the manual-feed tray 
shut just to get a print job done. 

The software that comes with the magi- 
oolorLX includes theLaserWriter 8.2driver, 
a magicolor LX PPD, and application- 
specific printer-description files. I n addi¬ 
tion, you get QM S’ proprietary PS Exec ap¬ 
plication, which lets you turn off the startup 
page, manage the printer’s hard disk, and 
fine-tune the parameters for the Crown 
Technology. The printer also comes with 
QColor, printer-specific options for color 
matching, which you access by clicking on 
the Options button in the Print dialog box. 
QColor gives you fairly self-explanatory 
options for handling graphics, photo¬ 
graphic i mages, text, spot color, and over¬ 
heads as well as for adding a third-party 
col or-management system. 

Performance Pitfalls 

You can’t get a color laser printer for less 
than you'd pay for the magicolor LX, but it 
falls behind noticeably in speed tests 
against its more expensive competitors, the 
$8,995 Tektronix Phaser 540 color laser 
printer (see review, May '95, page48) and 
the $6,795Tektronix Phaser 340 solid-ink 


color printer (seereview,June'95, page39). 
To be fair, the magi color LX printed a one- 
pageM icrosoftWord documentwith acolor 
piechart and a logo slightly faster than the 
Phaser 540 and a 25-page all-text Word 
document faster than the Phaser 340. How¬ 
ever, documents that used color more in¬ 
tensively crawled out of th emagicolor LX. 
For instance, when we pri nted an Adobe 11- 
lustrator 5.5 file, the Phaser 540 and 340 
were about twice as fast as the magicolor 
LX. Our magicolor LX, which we'd equipped 
with 32 M B of RAM, took more than an 
hour to print a 16-MB Photoshop docu¬ 
ment! The Phaser 540 and 340 each printed 
the same image in less than lOminutes. 

The print quality of documents printed 
with th emagicolor LX didn't impress us. At 
300 dpi, text printed with the magicolor LX 
looked worse than the text printed with 
most 300-dpi monochrome laser printers. 
At 600 dpi, thetext looked somewhat better, 
but it still showed a lot of toner scatter, so 
thetype looked somewhat blurry in com¬ 
parison to the crisp 600-dpi text we got with 
the Phaser 540. Graphics printed with the 
magicolor LX had a muddy look, and the 
details in theimages weren't as sharply ren¬ 
dered as with the Phaser 540. 

Getting accurate and consistent color re- 
su Its out of th e magi col or LX, i n spite of the 
options you have in the driver, is a guessing 
game, even if you use an industrial- 
strength color-management system. Varia¬ 
tions in temperature and humidity play 
havoc with the color consistency, and un¬ 
less your office has perfect climatic con¬ 
trols, there's littleyou can do to correct this. 
This isn’t crucial for simplebusinessgraph¬ 
ics, but if you're hoping to match Pantone 
colors or reproduce color images with any 
sem bl an ce of color f i del i ty an d con si stency, 
the magicolor LX is not what you want. 


Our greatest reservation about the 
printer is that it is clearly based on first- 
generation color-laser-printer technology 
even though the second generation is al¬ 
ready upon us.TheTektronix Phaser 540 is 
faster and produces more-consistent and 
-accurate color. 

Keeping track of and replacing the con¬ 
sumable elements for the Phaser 540 or 340 
is much easier. The Tektronix printers cost 
thousands morethan the magicolor LX, but 
we expect to see more sophisticated color 
laser printers I ike the Phaser 540 at consid¬ 
erably lower prices in the months to come. 

The Bottom Line 

Since it uses dated technology, the QMS 
magicolor LX may soon bea di nosaur. I f you 
do need a color laser printer immediately 
and cost is a decisive factor, recall that the 
QMS magicolor LX does cost considerably 
less than any of its competitors, although 
you should factor in the cost of Ethernet and 
additional RAM. For light-duty text and 
graphics, it can serve adequately, if not im¬ 
pressively, as a color/black-and-white laser 
printer. If you can wait, however, you'll have 
better options to choose from in the near 
future. / Bruce Fraser 

QMS mag/co/or LX 

Rating: If 

Price: with 12 MB of RAM, $4,999; with 24 
MB of RAM, $5,699;Ethernet interface card, 

$650 (list). 

Pros: Relatively inexpensive. Reasonably fast 
for simple graphics and text. 

Cons: Difficult to set up and maintain.Slow 
for color-intensive documents. Flimsy 
construction. 

Company: QMS, Mobile, AL; 800-523-2696 or 
334-633-4300. 

Reader Service: Circle #401. 
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REVIEWS 


ACCELERATORS 


DayStarTurbo 601, Apple Macintosh 
Processor Upgrade, and DayStar 
PowerCard oOl / PowerPC upgrade cards. 


FEELING LEFT BEHIND because you 
don't have a Power Mac-d ass machine?Now 
owners of Mac I lei's and 68040 LCs, 
Performas,and Quadras can run PowerPC- 
nativeapplicationsand givetheir M aesa big 
boost in speed by installing a PowerPC up¬ 
grade card. For the M ac 11 ci, DayStar's 66- 
M HzTurbo 601 upgradecard costs less than 
$1,000 and delivers speeds comparableto 
those of a Power M ac 7100/66 (without a 
cache). Owners of low-end 68040 Macs can 
opt for either the $659 Apple Macintosh 
Processor Upgrade or the $649 DayStar 
PowerCard 601 — each card makes your 
M ac as fast as a Power M ac 6100/66. 

Turbo 601 

Easy to i nstall, the DayStar Turbo 601PDS 
accelerator card hasa 66-M Hz PowerPC 601 
chip and a 256K cache onboard. To get the 
card up and running, simply plug it in to 
your Mac lid's PDS and run the installer 
program.The card requires System 7.5, so if 
you haven't already upgraded, you'll have to 
shell out an additional $98.98 for the new 
system software (we wish DayStar had in¬ 
cluded th e system software wi th the card). I f 
you need to run non-PowerPC-native appli¬ 
cations, you can easily switch from the 
PowerPC processor to your motherboard's 
68030 processor by using a control panel. 

Macintosh Processor Upgrade 
and PowerCard 601 

The Apple and DayStar cards for low-end 
68040 M acs are identical in every way ex¬ 
cept price and installation. Both are based 
on a DayStar design and are equipped with 
a PowerPC 601 and a 256K cache. The Day- 
Star card i s upgradable as faster versions of 
the chip become available. ClarisWorks and 
System 7.5, which is required for use of the 
cards, are included inthe package. 

The cards work by doubling the clock 
speed of the host M ac, so if you own a 33- 
M Hz machine — a Quadra 630 or a Per¬ 
forms 550, for example— thecard will al¬ 
low your Mac to run at 66 M Hz. Owners of 
25-MHz 68040 Macs- theLC 475 or the 
Quadra 605,for example— will probably 


experience disappointing speed gains with 
either card installed, because their ma¬ 
chines will run only at 50 MHz. 

The Apple card must be installed and 
tested by your dealer (installation costs 
about $50), whereas the DayStar card re¬ 
quires a do-it-yourself installation that can 
betrickyifyou’renotused to pokingaround 
inside your Mac. To install the card, you 
must remove the motherboard, pull out the 
68040 chip with a special tool provided by 
DayStar, plug the chip in to DayStar's 
PowerPC card, plug the PowerPC card in to 
the empty 68040 socket on the mother¬ 
board, and put the motherboard back into 
your machine.Theinstallation isa bit more 
complicated than installing an add-in card, 
but if you know what you’re doing, it takes 
just a few minutes. One caveat: The Apple 
and the DayStar cards each block your 
M ac’s PDS, which precludes the use of any 
PDScardsyou may already beusing. 

Like the DayStar Turbo 601, the Apple 
Macintosh Processor Upgrade and the Day- 
Star PowerCard 601 each provide a control 
panel that lets you switch between the non¬ 
native and native PowerPC modes. 

Compatibility and Speed 

We were abl e to ru n a variety of th i rd- party 
hardware products and applications on 
M acs equipped with the Apple and DayStar 
cards without a hitch. However, we did ex- 
periencetwo minor compatibility problems 


with the Turbo 601 — a conflict with the 
DSP extension that comes with the Radius 
Thunder IV GX and PhotoEngine cards and 
an incompatibility with Apple’s System 7.5 
updater. Accordi ng to DayStar, the updater 
problem should be solved bythetimethis 
review appears. Radius and DayStar are 
working together to resolve the incompat¬ 
ibility with the Radius products. 

To see what speed gains you can expect 
to achievewith oneofthePowerPC upgrade 
cards reviewed here, we used M acBench 2.0 
to test the processor,floating-point, disk, 
and video subsystems of a Turbo 601- 
equipped Mac llci and a Quadra 630 
equipped with either the Apple M acintosh 
Processor Upgrade or the DayStar Power- 
Card 601. We compared the results with 
those of both the unaccelerated base plat¬ 
forms and the Power Mac models that use 
the same PowerPC chips. We set the i nter- 
nal video at a color depth of 8 bits for all 
tests except for those with the Power M ac 
7100/66, which used VRAM video. 

Results for all three cards showed im¬ 
pressive speed gains over theunaccelerated 
base platforms. No surprise there. How¬ 
ever, although the processor speed of the 
Turbo 601-equipped Mac llci was nearly 
identical to that of a Power Mac 7100/66 
without a cache, its speed fell short of the 
Power M ac 7100/66 with a cache (an inex¬ 
pensive option that no Power Mac 7100 
owner will wantto be with out). Because the 
Mac llci's slot has a 32-bit bus, it prevents 
theMacfrom taking full advantage of the 
64-bit PowerPC-processor bus. 

The speed of the Quadra 630 equipped 
with either the Apple or the DayStar up¬ 
grade card proved to be about even with 



PowerPC Superchargers/ upgrade cards for low-end Macs 


MacBench 2.0 Indexes 


66-M Hz DayStarTurbo 601 in Mac llci 
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ACCELERATORS / REMOVABLE-STORAGE SYSTEMS 


that of the Power M ac 6100/66 i n every test 
except theVideo M ixtest,wheretheQuadra 
630's slower motherboard video circuitry 
and 32-bit bus act as bottlenecks. 

The Bottom Line 

For Mac llci owners who can't afford to 
tradetheir machines for new Power Macs, 
installinga DayStar 66-M HzTurbo 601 rep¬ 
resents a cost-effective way to upgrade to 
Power Mac speed. 

Owners of Quadra 630s and other low- 
end 68040 M acs will gain identical speed 
boosts from the Apple M acintosh Processor 
Upgrade and the DayStar PowerCard 601. 
We recommend either card for owners of 
33-MHz 68040 Macs, but owners of 25- 
M Hz machines probably won’t gain enough 
of a speed boost to make the purchase 
worthwhile. For those who feel fairly com¬ 
fortable mucking around insidetheir Macs, 
the less expensive DayStar card is the one to 
buy. /Jeffrey K. Mi 1st ead 


Apple Macintosh Processor Upgrade 

Rating: Iffy 

Price: $659 (estimated street). 

Pros: Inexpensive. Excellent performance. 
Cache upgradable to 1MB. 

Cons: Requires dealer installation. Poor 
performance with 25-MHz machines. 
One-year warranty. Blocks the PDS. 

Company: Apple Computer, Cupertino, CA; 
800-776-2333 or 408-996-1010. 

Reader Service: Circle #402. 

DayStar PowerCard 601 

Rating: fill 

Price: $649 (estimated street). 

Pros: Inexpensive. Excellent performance. 
Chip upgradable.Three-year warranty. 

Cons: Poor performance with 25-MHz 
machines.Tricky installation. Blocks 
the PDS. 

Company: DayStar Digital, Flowery Branch, 
GA; 800-962-2077 or 404-967-2077. 

Reader Service: Circle #403. 

DayStarTurbo 601 

Rating: fill 

Price: $999 (estimated street). 

Pros: Easy installation. Solid performance. 
Chip upgradable. 

Cons: Not as fast as Power Mac 7100/66 with 
a cache. Requires additional purchase of 
system software. 

Reader Service: Circle #404. 


lomeyd Zip Drive / Inexpensive removable- 
cartridge drive eclipses the competition. 



AFFORDABLE and rugged, 
Iomega’s new Zip removable- 
cartridge drive is the most con¬ 
venient storage system since the brown pa¬ 
per bag. It's just about as easy to use, serves 
admirably as a backup and data-exchange 
device, and works nicely as an extension to 
your hard drive. 

The one-pound $199 Zip drive uses a 
low-cost, flexible-magnetic-media technol¬ 
ogy that gives it a decided price advantage 
over drives that use SyQuest and magneto¬ 
optical technology.The media arecheap too 
— a 3.5-inch, 100-M B cartridge costs only 
$20 ($15 if you buy in quantity). Compare 
these prices with those of 88-M B or 105-M B 
SyQuest drives, which cost about $350 to 
$400 apiece and use $50 cartridges. Mag¬ 
neto-optical drives cost about $700 to $900 
each, with 128-M B and 230-M B cartridges 
priced at about $35 and $45, respectively. 

The Zip wins no prizes for speed, al¬ 
though it'szippyenoughfor most purposes. 
Our MacBench 2.0 test showed the Zip’s 
overall speed to be similar to that of an 88- 
M B SyQuest or 128-M B magneto-optical 
drive. A 105-MB SyQuest drive, however, 
was mo re than twice as fast, as was a 160- 
M B hard dr ive i n a Quad ra 605. Sti 11, the Zip 
drive was significantly faster in our Mac- 
Bench tests than the80-MB hard drives that 
initially shipped with Apple’s entry-level 
Macs. 

The Zip performed better when we used 
the same real-world application tests as 
we used for our February '95 removable- 
media-drive roundup. When saving or 
copying files in Photoshop, PageM aker, or 
the Finder, theZip was essentially as fast as 
200-MB and 270-MB SyQuest drives and 
two to three times as fast as 230-M B mag¬ 
neto-optical drives. The Zip loses its speed 
advantage when it comes to opening files, 
however— itsspeed dropped about50per¬ 
cent behind the others in our tests. 

TheZip isreliableand rugged. We sub¬ 
jected the Zip cartridges to our extreme 
heat, cold, humidity, and drop tests, and 
they came through with flying colors. 

We also checked to see if fi les written by 
one Zip drive could be read by another. 
Again, no problem — even when we had 


subjected the cartridges to our ruggedness 
testing. In addition, we put drives and car¬ 
tridges through the grueling airport bag- 
gage-handling experience, connected 
drives to complex and qui rky SCSI chains, 
and even performed the dreaded absent- 
mi nded-200-pound-ed itor-sits-down- 
with-cartridge-in-back-pocket test. Never 
a problem.TheZip istough. 



Compact and easy on the wallet, the 

innovative $199 Iomega Zip drive is both 
rugged and reliable. 


Also high on our list are the nifty Zip 
Tools backup and disk-cataloging software; 
the drive’s convenient vertical/horizontal 
styling; the plethora of available accesso¬ 
ries; and the Zi p's abi I ity to work seamlessly 
with Windows, DOS, and OS/2. 

Our complaints are few and minor— 
there's no on/off switch, SCSI-1 D options 
arelimited.and thedrive comes with a ludi¬ 
crously large AC-power adapter. 

The Bottom Line 

Although we can’t predict the long-term 
reliabi lity of the I omega Zip drive and its 
media, our initial tests indicatea winner: 
TheZip drive is cheap, rugged, and fast — 
enough. / Rik Myslewski 


Iomega Zip drive 

Rating: ||||t 

Price: $199; 100-MB cartridge, $19.95; 
ten-cartridge pack, $149 (estimated street). 

Pros: Inexpensive. Lightweight. Good 
performance. Switchable termination. 
Rugged media. 

Cons: No on/off switch. SCSI-ID 5 and 6 only. 
Large AC adapter. 25-pin SCSI connectors. 

Company: Iomega, Roy, UT; 800-697-8833 
or 801-778-1000. 

Reader Service: Circle #405. 
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REVIEWS 


DRAWING TABLETS 


DrawingSlate II, MultiPad, PenMouse, XGT 

6" X 8", and ArtPad / Compact drawing 
tablets priced to fit any budget. 


also the least expensive stylus to replace. 
However, you can’t trace through a thick¬ 
ness of more than a quarter inch with the 
ArtPad stylus; all the battery-operated styli 
can trace through stacks of documents at 
least twice as thick. 


IF YOU HATED giving up your pencil for a 
mouse but couldn’t afford a graphics tablet, 
take a look at the latest offerings from es¬ 
tablished manufacturers. Five new tablets 
are more compact than traditional tablets, 
and more important, they cost a lot less. 
These tablets — the Kurta PenMouse, 
Wacom ArtPad, CalComp DrawingSlate II, 
Hitachi MultiPad, and Kurta XGT 6" x 8" - 
cost between $199 and $425 and have draw¬ 
ing areas between 4x5 inches and 6 x 9 
inches. Each gives you better control, espe¬ 
cially for graphics work, than the mouse 
does.You can also navigate M ac menus, se¬ 
lect spreadsheet cells, and highlight text 
with the tablets' cordless styli. 

Working with any of the tablets feels 
much like drawing on a piece of paper. The 
tablet'ssurfacemaps directly to your moni¬ 
tor :When you touch theupper left corner of 
your tablet with the stylus, your cursor 
jumps to the upper left corner of your 
screen. Pressing the stylus tip against the 
tablet is the same as clicking the mouse. 
Each of the tablets works concu rrently with 
a mouse. And all but the PenMouse have 
pressure-sensitive styli, with which you can 
paint and draw thick or fine lines in a natu¬ 
ral way, if you havea graphics program that 
supports pressure sensitivity. 

Space Savers 

Kurta PenMouse. A 4-x-5-inch drawing tab¬ 
let, th e Pen M ou se doesn’t m easu re u p to the 
competition. Its stylus isn’t pressure-sensi¬ 
tive, the button on the stylus can’t be set up 
for any function other than a double-click, 
and you can't set up macros for use with the 
tablet. On top of all that, it's poorly de¬ 
signed. It’s difficult to discern the black 
drawing area from the black frame, and 
your hand can hang uncomfortably off the 
edge of the almost half-inch-thick tablet 
when you’re drawing near the bottom. Un¬ 
like all the other tablets in this review, 
which connect to your Mac’s A DB port, the 
PenMouse plugs in to a serial port, which 
you may already be using for a modem or a 
printer. Furthermore, the PenMouse draws 
its power through an included AC adapter, 


adding yet another cable to the tangle un¬ 
derneath your desk.You’ll haveto pay more 
for the $249 PenMouse bundled with 
Fractal Design’s Dabbler software than 
you'll pay for the ArtPad — a similar tablet 
from Wacom that’s better designed — 
which also is available bundled with Dab¬ 
bler for $239. 

Wacom ArtPad. L i ke the Pen M ou se, the $199 
ArtPad — a smaller version of Wacom’s 
ArtZ tablet— is4x 5 inches.TheArtPad is 
the least expensive pressure-sensitive 
drawing tablet you can buy. You can't trace 
anything larger than a postcard on it, but it 
fits nicely next to the keyboard on even the 
most crowded desks.TheArtPad hasa well- 
designed control panel that lets you easily 
customize sensitivity, tablet-to-screen 
mapping, and stylus-button functions. 
There aren't any macro buttons on the tab¬ 
let, but you can set up the stylus button so 
pressing it brings up a list of macros on¬ 
screen. However, the stylus has only one 
button, for which you might want to set any 
one of several commands. 

Other than needingan additional button, 
the stylus stands out among its competitors 
for comfort and convenience. The styli of 
the other tablets in this review require bat¬ 
teries, which make them top-heavy and 
bulky in comparison. You also haveto tap 
the battery-operated styli out of sleep mode 
when you start using them; the feather¬ 
weight ArtPad stylus, which uses electro¬ 
magnetic resonanceto work with thetablet, 
operates immediately. The ArtPad stylus is 


CalComp DrawingSlate II 

Rating: tilt 
Price: $395 (list). 

Pros: Well-designed tablet and software. 

M any on-tablet macro keys. 

Cons: Recessed pen buttons can be difficult 
to find without looking. 

Company: CalComp Digitizer Division, 
Scottsdale, AZ; 800-458-5888 or 
602-948-6540. 

Reader Service: Circle #406. 


Elbowroom 

I f you wa nt a si i ghtl y I arger d raw i n g su rface 
and have more money to spend, you can 
step up to the DrawingSlate II, the Multi- 
Pad, or the XGT 6" x 8". Each of these tablets 
is large enough for tracing drawings and 
has a clear plastic overlay to keep the im¬ 
ages you're tracing in place. If you use CAD 
programs, you might want to buy the 
crosshair four-button pucks available for 
the DrawingSlate 11 and the XGT. All three 
tablets are large enough that they have 
shortcut keys, which give you instant access 
to setup options, user-definable keystroke 
combinations, and your own macros cre¬ 
ated with Affinity M icrosystems’ Tempo 11 
or CE Software’s QuicKeys. 

CalComp DrawingSlate II. The most user- 
friendly of th esemidsized tablets isthe6-x- 
9-inch DrawingSlate II. It has a pressure- 
sensitive stylus with two customizable side 
buttons and gives you several tablet-to- 
screen mapping options. Besides having 
preset keys for Open, Save, Cut, Copy, Paste, 
and Undo, the tablet also has 18 well- 
marked, user-definable keys, giving it the 
most usable keys of any of the tablets re¬ 
viewed. The control panel is straightfor¬ 
ward and the documentation top-notch. 
Although you can define a pressure range 
for several of the pressure-sensitive styli 
among these products, none are easier to 
adjust than this one: The pressure-sensitiv¬ 
ity dialog box gives you numeric feedback 
on how much pressure you're applying. 


Hitachi MultiPad 

Rating: |i|t 

Price:$269.95 (list). 

Pros: Good at recognizing angled 
stylus strokes. Good value. 

Cons: Poorly designed control panel. 
Uses clunky ADB converter. Many 
cryptically marked macro keys don't 
work with Mac. 

Company: Hitachi Digital Graphics 
(USA), Sunnyvale, CA; 408-747-0777. 

Reader Service: Circle #407. 
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No matter how tight your 
budget or how limited your 
desk space,you can find the 
right drawing tablet for you, 
whether it's the Wacom 
ArtPad,Hitachi MultiPad, 
Kurta XGT6"x8", Kurta 
PenMouse.orCalComp 
DrawingSlate II (clockwise 
from top left). 


The DrawingSlate may not have some of 
the featu res of the XGT, su ch as tabl et tem¬ 
plates, and the stylus’s buttons have a low 
profilethat makes them harder to find with 
you r f i nger, but i ts easy-to- u se software will 
get you upandrunningquicklyandthe slim 
tablet is a pleasure to use on a daily basis. 
Hitachi MultiPad. The 6-x-9-inch MultiPad 
has an impressive mix of features for only 
$270. Like theXGT.it has a pressure-sensi¬ 
tive stylus and theability to definea smaller 
drawing area on the tablet. It's also better 
than the other reviewed tablets at recogniz¬ 
ing angled stylus strokes. Designwise, how¬ 
ever, the MultiPad is no prize You have to 
plug in a clunky, cigarette-pack-sized ADB 
converter between the tablet and your ADB 
port. Nearly half the keys on thetablet don’t 
work with a Mac, and those that do are 
marked with cryptic, hard-to-read type. 


T he styl us uses on I y two batteries i nstead of 
the standard fou r, maki ng it I i ghter than the 
other battery-operated pens, but it still isn’t 
as light as the ArtPad’s stylus. And it has 
only one button. 

Kurta XGT6" x 8". The $425,6-x-8-inch XGT 
tablet doesn’t skimp on features. It has a 
two-button pressure-sensitive stylus. You 
can usethetablet’s shortcut keysto custom¬ 
ize stylus functions, set scaling, and create 
up to six macros. If you want to control the 
cursor with smaller hand movements, you 
can set the tablet’s drawing area to 3 x 3 
inches. You can set the stylus not to react to 
pressure changes or, alternatively, change 
its pressure sensitivity to produce propor¬ 
tionally thicker lines than it would with its 
normal sensitivity when you press harder. 
The XGT tablet also supports tablet tem¬ 
plates that let you tap a spot you've selected 


on thetablet and launch a macro. 

However, the XGT tablet has some of the 
same physical-design problems that plague 
the PenMouse.The tablet’s drawing area is 
the same color as the frame, making it too 
easy to inadvertently draw out of bounds, 
and you have to hold your wrist in the air or 
let it droop awkwardly over the edge of the 
almost half-inch-thick tablet, which makes 
it difficult to draw with precision. 

The Bottom Line 

For those with limited finances or desktop 
space, the ArtPad is a small but terrific 
mouse alternative. But if you need to do any 
tracing or want a larger drawing area (and 
can't afford a full-sized 12-x-12-inch draw¬ 
ing tablet), consider Wacom’s 6-x-8-inch 
ArtZ or the comfortable and well-designed 
CalComp DrawingSlate II./ ShelleyCryan 


Kurta PenMouse 

Rating: | 

Price: $249 (list), including Dabbler. 
Pros: None. 

Cons: Overpriced. Stylus not pressure- 
sensitive. Awkward tablet design. Uses 
serial port. 

Company: Muton America, Phoenix, AZ; 
800-996-8864 or 602-276-5533. 

Reader Service: Circle #408. 


Kurta XGT 6" x 8" 

Rating: Ilf 
Price: $425 (list). 

Pros: Supports tablet templates. Pen 
can trace through 1-inch stack of 
documents. 

Cons: Awkward tablet design. 

Company: Muton America, Phoenix,AZ; 
800-996-8864 or 602-276-5533. 

Reader Service: Circle #409. 


Wacom ArtPad 

Rating: tilt 

Price: $199; including Dabbler, 

$239 (list). 

Pros: Lightweight pen. Inexpensive. 
Well-designed software. 

Cons: Too small for most tracing. 
Only one pen button. 

Company: Wacom Technology, 
Vancouver, WA; 800-922-6613 or 
360-750-8882. 

Reader Service: Circle #410. 
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SCANNERS 


UMAXVista-S8 / Affordable flatbed 
scanner captures fine lines as well as 
vibrant color. 



ABLE TO SCAN delicate line 
art as adeptly as it captu res nu¬ 
ances of color, the$995 UMAX 
Vista-S8 is a one-pass color flatbed scanner 
that replaces theVista-S6.The new scanner 
catches up with its rival, the Agfa Studio- 
Scan 11, which bested theVista-S6 in color- 
quality tests for our last low-cost-scanner 
review (see M arch '95, page 56), 

Razor-Sharp Resolution 


curved lines and printed the image, using a 
1,200-dpi XanteAccel-a-Writer 8200 high- 
resolution laser printer. 

Colors were saturated smoothly with 
both the Vista-S8 and the StudioScan; we 
saw no col or band i ng. H owever, we d i d have 
to use the VistaScan plug-in to adjust the 
scan from the Vista-S8, since its scanned 
color i mage had a blue cast to it. 

To see any d i fference between th e I i n e-art 



Affordable and fast, the UMAX Vista-S8 is an excellent 
low-end color scanner for homes and small businesses. 


The UMAX Vista-S8 has the same 
800-x-400-dpi resolution as the 
Agfa StudioScan. However, unlike 
the StudioScan, which has a maxi¬ 
mum interpolated resolution of 
2,400 x 2,400 dpi, theVi sta-S8 has a 
higher interpolation, 6,400 x 6,400 
dpi. But the Vista-S8’s scans are 
limited to 8.5 x 11.7 inches maxi¬ 
mum, whereas the StudioScan can 
scan 8.5-x-14-inch documents. 

Using VistaScan, UMAX’S Photo¬ 
shop plug-in for the scanner, you can easily 
adjust brightness,shadows, color, and more 
in your scan. When you buy the Vista-S8, 
you also get Caere's OmniPage Direct (opti¬ 
cal-character-recognition software) and a 
limited edition of Adobe Photoshop. If you 
do extensive work with graphics, however, 
you'll probably want to spend an extra $100 
to receive the full version of Adobe Photo¬ 
shop and Kai’s Power Tools, from HSC Soft¬ 
ware, instead. You also receive MagicMatch 
(a color-calibration product that works 
with Apple’s ColorSync), which is bundled 
with either package. In addition, you can 
add hardware to your scanner, either a $495 
fifty-sheet automatic document feeder or a 
$595 adapter for scanning transparencies. 

Battling Scanners 

We pitted the Vista-S8 and the StudioScan 
II against each other to compare speed and 
scan n i n g accu racy by sea n ni n g a col or pho- 
tograph that had bright primary colors as 
well as subtle midtones. We then printed 
each scan, using a Tektronix Phaser 480 
dye-sublimation printer. We also scanned a 
detailed line-art image that had fine, tightly 


scans from either scanner, we had to exam¬ 
ine each image closely with a loupe. Under 
magnification, we could see that the Vista- 
S8'sscan had crisper lines and fewer jagged 
edges than the Stud i oScan I I's d i d. 

Higher-quality scans frequently mean 
slower scanning speed, yet the Vista-S8 
scanned the color image in 70 seconds, al¬ 
most twice as fast as the StudioScan 11. 

The Bottom Line 

If you don't need to scan legal-sized docu¬ 
ments, the Vista-S8 may be the ideal color 
scanner for your small business or home. 

/ Roman Victor Loyola 

UMAXVista-S8 
Rating: till 

Price: $995 (list.) 

Pros: High-quality line-art scans. Fast. 
Affordable. 

Cons: Need to adjust scan for color accuracy. 

Can scan only up to 8.5 x 11.7 inches. 

Company: UMAXTechnologies, Fremont, CA; 
800-562-0311 or 510-651-8883. 

Reader Service: Circle #411. 
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REVIEWS 


PROJECT PLANNERS / NUMERICAL ANALYSIS 


FastTrack Schedule 3.0 / Keep your 

schedules on track with smart Gantt 
charts. 


MOST PROJECT-MANAGEMENT and 
business-graphics packages— and even a 
few electronic calendars — can create de¬ 
cent Gantt charts. But few make designing 
such charts as easy as FastTrack Schedule 
does. Version 3.0 of the program includes 
dozens of new features that let you produce 
professional timelines and schedules that 
are both accurate and elegant. 

Time Chart 

On one side of your FastTrack schedule 
sheet, you have a columned outliner in 


which you list your activities, along with 
any related information, such as the start 
and completion times for each activity.The 
other side of the sheet shows your Gantt 
chart — the same activities on a timeline. 
You can modify start and finish times and 
the relationship among scheduled activi¬ 
ties by adjusting the bars in the chart. You 
can have up to three distinct bars for each 
activity: onetoshowtheoriginal scheduled 
start and finish times, one to show the re¬ 
vised times, and one tracking the progress 
of the activity.The scheduled start and fin¬ 
ish times for an activity, as well as the re¬ 
vised ones, pop up when you click on the 
activity’s bar in the Gantt chart. 

The revamped interface saves you from 
having to pull down menus or open dialog 
boxes. You can access most commands by 


clicking on their icon buttons on the new 
floating control palette. You can orient this 
palette vertically or horizontally and make 
it as wide or narrow as you wish; you can't, 
however, add any buttons for commands 
that aren't represented or remove the but¬ 
tons of commandsyou don’t use.Theaction 
column, four optional columns on the left 
side of the FastTrack schedule, gives you a 
quick way to select whole rows at once, re¬ 
order activities, add page breaks, and ex¬ 
pand or collapse the outlines of activities. 

The new Work Calendar feature is one of 
the most useful additions in 
FastTrack Schedule 3.0. In a 
work calendar, you note the ac¬ 
tual days you work each week; 
which hours you work, taking 
account of your breaks; and 
your holidays and vacations. 
When you assign activities to 
your schedule, FastTrack auto¬ 
matically refers to your work 
calendar and calculates com¬ 
pletion dates and times, based 
on your work schedule. 

You can sort and filter the ac¬ 
tivities in your schedule with 
FastTrack Schedule 3.0. You can 
set up any kind of order for the 
activities in a schedule, using 
sorting, and if you want a certain kind of 
order to apply to all your projects, you can 
create a sorting template. Filtering lets you 
display only specific activities, based on 
multiple search criteria: For instance, you 
might filter to see tasks assigned to a spe¬ 
cific subproject and to a specific employee. 
Flowever, unlike most of the other 
databaselike products we've seen, which by 
default search for any text stri ng you type i n 
a field, FastTrack requires you to conscien¬ 
tiously use a wildcard character in front, af¬ 
ter, or in a text string if you don't know the 
exact name of what you're seeki ng. 

Eventful Linking 

Just like previous versions, FastTrack 
Schedule3.0 makes it easy to establish I inks 
and dependencies among scheduled 


events. Hard links postpone all activities 
that come after a delayed activity. Soft links 
also preserve thesequence of activities, but 
they postpone linked activities only when 
one activity's finish date conflicts with the 
starting time of the next activity. 

You can design the way these links look 
as well as the bar and milestone styles for 
each chart. You can draw links with angled 
or straight paths, with or without arrow¬ 
heads, using the color, pattern, and line 
thicknesses you prefer. However, you have 
only two line thicknesses and two patterns 
to choose from. Likewise, for the bar and 
milestone styles, you have a choice of only 
eight colors and a few dozen patterns. How¬ 
ever, when you send in your registration 
card,AEC will send you a disk with hun¬ 
dreds of bar styles. 

Our main gripe about FastTrack Sched- 
ule3.0isthat its interface suffers from some 
irritating quirks. The Undo command 
works with some functions but not with 
others; you can’t undo an aspect as basic 
and common as text formatting. And when 
you change the name of an activity, its cell 
doesn't resize to accommodate any new 
text: You have to drag each column out in 
order to see what you've typed. 

The Bottom Line 

Don’t confuse FastTrack with a project- 
management program, which can also allo¬ 
cate resources and manage equipment as 
well as chart schedules. On the other hand, 
if you only occasionally need to create 
schedules for projects, spending $299 just 
to get great Gantt charts is overkill. But if 
you use Gantt charts frequently, FastTrack 
Schedule 3.0 isa tool worth owning, since it 
performs its job gracefully and efficiently. 

/Joseph Schorr 

FastTrack Schedule 3.0 

Rating: fill 
Price: $299 (list). 

Pros: Can schedule activities, using a 
customizable calendar that reflects actual 
work hours. Can filter and sort activities. 
Supports numerous bar and milestone 
styles. 

Cons: Idiosyncratic interface. Cannot remove 
buttons from or add them to control palette. 

Company: AEC Software, Sterling, VA; 
800-346-9413 or 703-450-1980. 

Reader Service: Circle #412. 



Making it easier and more convenient to create the kind 
of Gantt chart you need, FastTrack Schedule 3.0 puts many 
of its commands in a floating, resizable palette and lets you 
design the milestones, bars, and links for your activities. 
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Theorist 2.0 / PowerPC-native power for 
fast numerical analysis. 


POWERFUL TOOLS for manipulating al¬ 
gebraic expressions and graphically dis¬ 
playing the results have transformed math 
teaching and research into a dynamic art. 
Mathematica, the best known of such tools, 
can be overwhelming. Theorist, an afford¬ 
able and easier alternative, is now Power¬ 
PC-native and has several new features that 
make it more convenient to use. 

Talking Math 

Theorist lets you put together mathemati¬ 
cal statements, which it calls propositions, 
i n a mai n wi ndow, which it cal Is a notebook. 
You can then manipulate the statements to 
derive conclusions. As you createstructu res 
of propositions defining constants and cre¬ 
ating assumptions, you produce a theory 
you use as a model for a domain of math¬ 
ematics, such as differential equations.You 
can graph your propositions and theories 
right in a notebook. And you can annotate 
your notebooks and use them as teaching 
materials. 

Theorist lets you create propositions by 
using either traditional mathematical sym¬ 
bols or the FORTRAN-like mathematics 
notation from older mathematics pro¬ 
grams. You can enter these symbols from 
your keyboard or from the icon palette; this 
palette now has more symbols, so you do 
less typing, especially of some symbols’ 
hard-to-remember key combinations. 

Theorist has several more usability and 
convenience improvements besides giving 
you more symbols in its palette. The 
program's seven menus have been com¬ 
bined into five, which organizes the func¬ 
tions more clearly. A new feature, Page 
Break, lets you place a page-break symbol 
so you can control where your notebook 
pages end. Theorist now also gives you 
more control over creating a QuickTime 
graph within a notebook. 

Figures into Formats 

With the Windows version of Theorist, we 
had no problems reading notebook files 
created on the Mac, and vice versa. If you 
copy an expression from a Theorist 1.5 
notebook into a Theorist 2.0 notebook, 
though, it may not mean what it formerly 


meant, because the order the program uses 
for mathematical operations has changed. 
This is not a problem if you open theentire 
Theorist 1.5 notebook in Theorist 2.0. 

When you deleted or modified a state¬ 
ment in earlier versions, all statements that 
had originally derived from it remained the 
same, leading to some bizarre conclusions. 
But now Theorist reevaluates the state¬ 
ments derived from a deleted statement 
and changes them accordingly. 

T he al ready good docu mentati on has i im¬ 
proved, particularly the tutorials, which 
give you more help on numeric and sym¬ 
bolic integration and advise you how to 
send notebooks via e-mail and how to re¬ 
cover corrupted notebooks. 

A Ithough its abi lity to sti 11 work on a M ac 
Plus will be appreciated by cash-strapped 
students, Power Mac users will appreciate 
Theorist’s snappy PowerPC-native speed 
even more. 

Oddly,Theorist now calculates only to 15 
decimal places, 4 fewer places than in ear¬ 
lier versions. I n practice, however, this is i n- 
consequential, since the actual usable pre¬ 
cision in complex computations is usually 
less than 15 decimal places. 

The Bottom Line 

Theorist is an ideal mathematics tool for 
high-school and u nd er grad u ate col I ege stu¬ 
dents and their teachers. It's also an invalu¬ 
able resource for engineers who need a 
good mathematical-graphing tool. How¬ 
ever, if you need the power of program¬ 
ming, portability to UNIX,or very high pre¬ 
cision, you’ll need to spend more and get 
Mathematica. / Michael Swaine 

Theorist 2.0 

Rating: fill 
Price: $299 (list.) 

Pros: Affordable. Easy to use. Supports both 
mathematical and FORTRAN-like notation. 
PowerPC-native. 

Cons: Programmability for very advanced 
math functions not supported. 

Company: Waterloo Maple Software, 

Waterloo, ON, Canada; 800-267-6583 
or 519-747-2373. 

Reader Service: Circle #413. 
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REVIEWS 


PRINTERS 


Hewlett-Packard LaserJet 5MP 

HP delivers high-quality, low-cost laser 
printing for small offices. 


REMEMBER WHEN $1,500for a 600-dpi 
PostScript laser printer seemed like a good 
deal?Not anymore. Hewlett-Packard's latest 
low-cost laser printer offers small offices 
even more for less than its predecessor did. 
The 600-dpi H P LaserJet 5M P leapfrogs its 
older sibling, the LaserJet 4M P, by offering 
improved speed, an innovative infrared 
port for wireless printing,and an even more 
attractive price tag. Energy-saving features 
and more efficient memory handling are 
icing on the cake. 

Bigger and Better 

The Adobe PostScript Level 2 LaserJ et 5M P 
is street-priced at about $1,000 — that's 
about $500 cheaper than the cost of its pre¬ 
decessor, the LaserJet 4MP, which it re¬ 
places. Although the 5M P is the same un¬ 
derstated gray as the 4MP, the similarities 
end there. The new printer is slightly 
bulkier than the 4MP — it measures 8 
inches high, 16 inches wideband 17.5 inches 
deep — but it’s still quite compact for 
crowded offices. And weighing in at only 
15 pounds, it's 5 pounds lighter than its 
sibling. 

HP is known for its plug-and-play print¬ 
ers, and the 5MP is no exception. The 
printer's toner cartridge slips in easily, an 
installer places the printer software in all 
the right places on your hard disk, and the 
cables plug in to clearly marked ports. 

With the 5MP, HP has revamped its 
printer controls. Unlike its predecessor, the 
5M P doesn’t have a control panel on the 
front. I nstead, there are lights that i ndicate 
the status of the printer: ready, processing, 


error, and paper-tray use. Most functions 
that n eed a control panel, such as emu I ati on 
switching and ports, occur automatically. 
However, for controlling such things as 
gray-scale enhancement and EconoMode, 
you usethebundled LaserWriter 
8 driver. 

If you use the printer fre¬ 
quently enough to keep it con¬ 
stantly powered on,you’ll appre¬ 
ciate H P's new method of saving 
energy. After each print job, the 
5MP goes into a 5-watt, Energy 
Star-compliant sleep mode. And 
when you send a print job to the 
printer, the warm-up time is 
nominal — we found that sleep 
mode had almost no effect on 
the 5M P's overall performance. 

Look, Ma — No Cables 

The 5MP is the first printer to 
sport a built-in infrared port for 
wireless printing — a convenient feature 
that allows notebook-computer users to 
print without fussing with cables. No physi¬ 
cal connection with the printer is required. 
Unfortunately, because the current crop of 
PowerBooks and Newtons — unlike many 
PC notebook computers — isn’t equipped 
with the technology required to take ad- 
vantageof the i nf rared port, we weren't able 
to test this feature firsthand. However, 
given the convenience of wireless printing, 
we fully expect Apple to incorporate the 
technology in PowerBooks currently under 
development. 

Network features are what you expect 


from an office printer. The 5MP comes 
equipped with a LocalTalk port,two paral¬ 
lel ports, and automatic switching among 
all ports and between the PostScript and HP 
PCL 5 printer languages. An Ethernet op¬ 
tion is available with theJetDirect external 
print server, for $399. If you're looking for a 
SCSI port for a hard drive, however, you're 
out of luck — the 5M P doesn’t have an op¬ 
tion for either an external or an internal 
hard drive. 


Incorporating Adobe Memory Booster 
Technology for efficient memory manage¬ 
ment,the 5MP requires much less memory 
than its predecessor to print PostScript 
pages. Out of the box, the 5M P comes with 
only 3 MB of memory, which keeps the 
printer's cost down while allowing it to 
print faster than the 4M P equipped with 6 
MB of memory. For even better perfor¬ 
mance, you can expand the 5M P's memory 
to a total of 35 M B, using standard SI M M s. 

The 5MP's 250-sheet paper tray uses a 
simple built-in size adjuster for letter and 
legal sizes.The external multipurpose feed¬ 
er holds envelopes or 100 sheets of paper. 



Street-priced at about $1,000, the compact, 600-dpi HP 
LaserJet 5MP sets a new price/performance standard for 
low-cost laser printers. 



9 Sibling Rivalry / the HP LaserJet 5MP prints faster than its predecessor, even with less memory 


Hewlett-Packard LaserJ et 5M P 
Hewlett-Packard LaserJ et 4M P 
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Print Quality 

You expect top-notch print quality from a 
600-dpi PostScript laser printer, and the 
5MP doesn’t disappoint. Combining HP’s 
Resolution Enhancement technology with 
microfine toner, the printer produces crisp 
text and sharp hairlines. Gray-scale output 
is equally impressive — the 5MP, which 
supports 120shadesof gray,produced clean 
and clearly detailed images and smooth 
gray ramps.And HP has designed the 5MP 
with a straight-through paper path, which 
successfully solves the paper-curl problem 
that somewhat compromised 4MP output 
quality. 

The 5MP has a 20-MHz RISC processor 
that helps it make short work of PostScript 
pages. To see how the 5M P’s speed com¬ 
pared with that of the4M P, we printed a va¬ 
riety of typical business documents. To test 
the speed of the printers' engines, we 
printed a ten-page Microsoft Word docu¬ 
ment. To test overall speed, we printed a 
three-page M icrosoft Excel document con¬ 
sisting of a worksheet and a pie chart and 
also printed a one-page newsletter created 
with ClarisWorks. Our test platform was a 
Power Mac 6100/60 with 16 MB of RAM, 
running System 7.5. 

The results of our tests showed that HP 
has clearly made improvements in printing 
speed. Billed as a 6-ppm printer, the 5M P 
printed at a rate of 4.5 ppm and bested its 
sibling in two out of the three tests— only 
on the Excel test was the 4M P just slightly 
faster than its replacement. 

The Bottom Line 

The Hewlett-Packard LaserJet 5MP sets a 
new price/performance standard. Afford¬ 
able, surprisingly quick, and able to pro¬ 
duce excellent-quality output, the printer is 
a great purchase for small businesses and 
home offices alike. We recommend it with¬ 
out reservation. / Roman Victor Loyola 

Hewlett-Packard LaserJet 5MP 

Rating: 

Price: $1,299 (list). 

Pros: Solid speed. Excellent output quality. 

Affordable. 

Cons: Lacks SCSI port. 

Company: Hewlett-Packard, Santa Clara, CA; 

800-752-0800 or 208-396-2551. 

Reader Service: Circle #414. 
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DISPLAY SYSTEMS 


NEC Multisync MT Multimedia Theatre and 
Proxima 8400 Multimedia LCD Projector 

State-of-the-art LCD projectors. 



TWO N EW M U LTIM EDI A pro¬ 
jectors produce images that 
look almost as good astheones 
on your computer screen. The new projec¬ 
tors offer image quality and ease of use so 
far beyond that of overhead LCD panels that 
it’s hard to imagine why anyone would opt 
for a panel over a projector these days. 

Priced at about $10,000, the NEC Multi- 
Sync MT Multimedia Theatre comes with 
its own special light-filtering technology 
for extrasharp images and vivid colors.The 
same goes for the Proxi ma 8400 M u Iti med i a 
LCD Projector, which also costs about 
$10,000. Each projector is analog, which 
frees it from the limited palettes of digital 
projectors and allows it to project all the 
16.7 million colors available from Mac and 
PC display cards as well as the color nu¬ 
ances generated by video sources. Each 
comes with its own bright built-in lamp — 
a big improvement over the overhead-pro¬ 
jector light source of LCD panels. And if 
you've ever fumbled with all the cords and 
connectors associated with panels, you'll 
really appreciate the plug-and-play setup of 
the NEC and Proxima projectors. 

NEC Multisync MT 

The most str i ki ng aspect of the N EC proj ec- 
tor, asidefrom its excellent image quality, is 
its elegant, futuristic styling — it would 
look right at home on the Starship Voyager. 
Connectors for your computer, composite- 
video source,and stereo audio-in and -out 
arelocated on afront panel.The projector's 
wireless handheld remote control docks 
neatly into the top of the projector, but you 
have to keep a close eye on the remote — 
using it istheon/y way to turn the projector 
on and off and to control such things as au¬ 
dio volumeand image brightness, contrast, 
color, and position. The projector's power 
supply powers the remote when it’s docked, 
so there's no need to fuss with batteries,and 
NEC’s convenient single cable works with 
M acs and PCs. 

When we powered up the MultiSync MT, 
we were impressed by the brightness of its 
250-watt metal-halide lamp, which helped 


it deliver bright, vivid images to our projec¬ 
tion screen. Projected images can range in 
size from 40 to 200 inches diagonally. The 
projector lens is well designed — it’s angled 
slightly upward and aligned easily with our 
screen to produce a clean, square image. 
You can also set the projector to reverse i tri¬ 
ages or p roj ect th em u psi d e do w n (N E C can 
provide information on ceiling-mounting 
the MultiSync MT). You adjust lens focus 
and zoom levels manually. We missed the 
ability to control these with the remote. 



Elegant and futuristic styling, combined with bright, colorful 
image quality, makes the NEC MultiSync MTMultimediaTheatre 
(right) an asset to any corporate boardroom.The Proxima 8400 
Multimedia LCD Projector is more portable and requires less 
time to set up, but its images aren't quite as bright. 


We tested the MultiSync MT with both a 
Power Mac 7100 and a PowerBook 520. In 
both cases, the projector required somead- 
justment of its image and pixel-lock con¬ 
trols to sync properly with the computers' 
vi deo sources — an easy but ti me-consu m- 
ing process. 

Proxima 8400 

More industrial-looking than the NEC pro¬ 
jector, the Proxima 8400 Multimedia LCD 
Projector is housed in a dark-gray case. 
Weighing in at 29 pounds, it’s smaller and 
lighter than NEC's product,so it’s more por¬ 
table. Located at the rear of the projector are 
connections for your computer, an audio/ 
video source, and a composite- or S-video 
sourcein addition to a monitor-out connec¬ 
tion for use with composite video. Two 


computer-video cables come with the pro¬ 
jector— one for Mac video and one for PC 
VGA video. Each cablehasaY configuration 
that lets you connect a desktop monitor, as 
well as your computer, to the projector, so 
you can view your presentation on both the 
monitor and the projection screen. If you 
don't have a monitor connected, you must 
usethesupplied terminator with the cable. 

To control the projector, you can use ei¬ 
ther the backlit controls located on top of it 
or a wireless handheld remote control. Un¬ 
fortunately, we found the labels on the pro¬ 
jector controls confusing — it isn’t clear 
which label goes with which button. Luck¬ 
ily, the inside of the lid that covers the con¬ 
trols also has labels that align exactly to the 
right of each button. 

The 190-watt metal- 
halide lamp of the Prox¬ 
ima projector was not as 
bright as the MultiSync 
MT's, so the 8400 did not 
work as well in dimly lit 
rooms, and images were 
not quite as sharp as the 
NEC projector’s. Adjust- 
ingtheposition of thepro- 
jector to our screen was 
also a bit problematic: The 
8400’s resizable front feet 
didn’t extend far enough 
to raise the projector to 
the proper height. We had 
to stack a few magazines 
under thefeetto angle the 
projector’s beam higher, 
which made the setup look messy on our 
conference-room table. What we did like 
was the ability to control lens focus and 
zoom level remotely. 

Uni ike with the N EC projector, you don’t 
haveto fiddlewith the 8400's cont rol s to get 
it to sync properly with your computer’s 
video. And though its images aren’t as 
bright as the M u Iti Sync M T’s, the colors are 
every bit as vibrant. Audio and video qual¬ 
ity with a VCR was quite acceptable. A key¬ 
stone control lets you preshape images to 
minimize distortion when the projector is 
angled up at the screen. 

An added plus with the8400 is Proxima’s 
innovative $1,195 Cyclops remote-pointer 
system, an option that lets you control your 
Mac or PC by simply pointing and click¬ 
ing on interface elements in the projected 
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image. That means you’re not chained to 
your computer keyboard and mouse while 
you're presenting. 

The Bottom Line 

The NEC MultiSync MT Multimedia The¬ 
atre and the Proxima 8400 Multimedia LCD 
Projector each produce bright, vivid color; 
smooth gradients; and natural flesh tones 
for photographic images. With light source, 
sound, and video capabilities all built in to 
one device, the projectors offer obvious ad¬ 
vantages over LCD panels. 

Each projector offers distinct advantages 
to different audiences. With its stylish but 
heavy case, superbright images, and ceil¬ 
ing-mount capability, the NEC projector is 
tailor-made for permanent boardroom in¬ 
stallation. Thesmaller, lighter Proxima pro¬ 
jector can sync to computer video with no 
adjustments, making it a more portable de- 
vicethat will have special appeal to novices. 
Add the optional Cyclops remote-pointing 
system to get the best projector for i nterac- 
tive presentations. /Jeff Pitteikau 

NEC MultiSync MT Multimedia 
Theatre 

Rating: fill 

Price: $9,995 (estimated street). 

Pros: Bright image. Vivid colors. Stylish 
design. Single cable works with Mac and 
PC VGA systems. 

Cons: Some image adjustment required. 

Lacks remote-controllable focus and zoom. 
Heavier than Proxima's projector. Wireless 
remote is the only controller. Lacks 
S-video input. 

Company: NEC Technologies, Professional 
Graphics Group, Wood Dale, IL; 

800-632-4636 or 508-264-8000. 

Reader Service: Circle #415. 

Proxima 8400 Multimedia 
LCD Projector 

Rating: 

Price: $10,795 (list). 

Pros: Vivid color. Smaller and lighter than 
NEC projector. Controls are on the projector 
as well as on the remote. Innovative optional 
Cyclops pointer system. 

Cons: Images not as bright as the NEC 
projector's. Poorly labeled controls on the 
projector. Foot and lens design limits 
positioning flexibility. 

Company: Proxima, San Diego, CA; 

800-447-7694 or 619-457-5500. 

Reader Service: Circle #416. 
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QUICK CLICKS 


KPT Convolver/ Corrective and creative 
Photoshop plug-in 

PUTTINGA FRIENDLY FACE on complex technology is H SC Soft¬ 
ware's strength, and KPT Convolver is a shining, if a bit overdone, 
example. Convolver — HSC's abbreviation for Convolution Kernel 
Explorer— applies color effects, such as hue shifting, with surface 
effects, such as embossing or sharpening, on any Photoshop docu¬ 
ment. The program takes an interactive, nontechnical approach 
that encourages and rewards exploration. 

Special Effects. The program offers three modes: Explore, Design, 
and Tweak. You can make complete color swaps or create radical 
textures in Explore mode. Design mode lets you vary the intensity 
of any two of ten effects (such as contrast and relief) simulta¬ 
neously. The Explore and Design modes use a diamond-shaped 
grid containing 15 preview tiles to show you the varying results of 
your choices — sort of a space-age version of Photoshop's Varia¬ 
tions feature. Design and production professionals will find the 
most-practical corrective tools in Tweak mode: You can add a slight 
emboss to an imageor highlight its edge; adjust its hue, saturation, 
value, or contrast; and apply Gaussian 
Blur and Unsharp Mask effects. 

Convolver's biggest benefit is its abil¬ 
ity to make multiple adjustments in one 
round. You can use Photoshop alone to 
get the same results, but you need to wait 
after every operation; Convolver applies 
its effects quickly, even on large images. 
Ctool but Quirky. We appreciate HSC's innovative interfaces, but 
Convolver goes a bit too far. The three modes overlap too much — 
one mode would probably be enough. The previews' diamond 
shape is annoying— it cries out to be a square. And as you make 
adjustments in Tweak mode, the cursor disappears and a number 
readout appears at the bottom of the screen, which fluctuates ac¬ 
cording to your maneuvering of the now invisible cursor. This is 
disconcerting and nonintuitive. Moreover, we would liketobeable 
to manually enter our numeric values rather than clicking on a 
button. 

Convolver is a brilliant, practical program that produces great 
results and will appeal to your artistic side but the interface takes 
somegetting used to. /Jim Benson 





ALPS GlidePoint and MicroQueQuePoint 

Finger-clicking fun 

UNTIL RECENTLY, the only Mac users who had a trackpad were 
those who owned oneof the 500-series PowerBooks.You don't have 
to envy those folks anymore, though, because you can now get a 
trackpad that works with any Mac, through theADB port. 

The GlidePoint and the QuePoint trackpads offer improvements 
over the trackpad on the 500-series Power- 
Books. Each of these independent trackpads 
has morethan one button: The GlidePoint has 
three programmable buttons, and the Que¬ 
Point has two, onefor clicking and theother for 
clicking and dragging. You can also tap on the 
surface of either trackpad for a single-click, a 
double-click, or a dick-and-drag function. 

ALPS GlidePoint. The GlidePoint siides ahead of the 
QuePoint in a few areas. Its software lets you assign 
one of several preset actions — including click, 
double-click, cut, copy, and paste — to each but¬ 
ton, so you can position thetrackpad any way you like. For instance, 
since the single button on onesiderequired morepressurethanthe 
two opposite it, we oriented the single button for a thumb press. 

You can click by tapping on the pad's surface, but the GlidePoint 
lets you turn off this ability. If you're wondering why you'd want to 
remove this feature, be aware that the pad is so sensitive that you 
can end up clicking when you meant to drag the on-screen pointer. 
MicroQue QuePoint.T he QuePoi nt's advantage over the Gli dePoi nt i s 
its pass-throughADB port, which lets you useamouseor a graphics 
tablet together with thetrackpad. 

Switchingfrom a mouseto a trackbalI can takesomegetting used 
to, and starting out with a trackpad can be awkward at first too. 
Read through the quick lessons that come with either trackpad, in 
order to pick up some tips that may keep your trackpad from be¬ 
coming a shelved novelty. 

By the time you read this, M icroQue plans to offer a trackpad 
with five programmable buttons. The new trackpad's surface will 
add a few square inches, useful for those with large monitors. You 
can expect the price to be similar to the QuePoint's. /Nancy Peterson 

ALPS GlidePoint fill / Price: $99 (list). Company: ALPS Electric (USA), San 
Jose.CA; 800-950-2577 or 408-432-6000. Reader Service: Circle #418. 


KPT Convolver 1.0 flit/Price: $199 (list). Company: HSC Software, MicroQue QuePoint |||/ Price: $99 (list). Company: MicroQue, Murray, UT; 
Carpinteria.CA; 805-566-6200. Reader Service: Circle #417. 801-263-1883. Reader Service: Circle #419. 




Instant Replay/ Desktop filming 


YOU CAN CAPTURE what 
happens on your Mac screen 
and create QuickTime movies for instruc¬ 
tion or software demos with Strata's new 
screen-recording utility, I nstant Replay. 

LikeMotion Works'CameraM an (seere¬ 
view, November '94, page 64), Instant Re¬ 
play comprises an extension that captures 
what's happening on your screen as a 
QuickTi me movie, and it has a basic ed iti ng 
program that lets you edit the movies and 


import and export sound and graphics. 

Key Control. You can start, pause, and stop 
the recording by using hot keys, enabling 
you to zoom i n to menu bars or dialog boxes 
and then pause and zoom out for a full¬ 
screen view. Instant Replay also provides 
the Follow Cursor option, which centers the 
filming frame around your cursor, and you 
can add voice narration as you record your 
movies. 

There's nothing specifically wrong with 


Instant Replay except that CameraM an 
does everything it does and more. Camera- 
Man can make your screen emulate a 
smaller one, and it also lets you add more 
than onetrackof audio. With I nstant Replay 
and CameraM an costing the same, there's 
no reason to choose Strata's less complete 
program. /Bob LeVitus 

Instant Replay 1.0 if/Price: $149 (list). Com¬ 
pany: Strata, St. George, UT; 800-678-7282 or 801- 
628-5218. Reader Service: Circle #420. 
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QUICK CLICKS 


Route 66 / Mapping on your Mac 

STRAIGHTFORWARD and easy to use, Route 66 cre¬ 
ates a map; written directions; and stimates of cost, 
m i I es, and ti mes for tri ps between any two poi nts in thell.S.— for 
all but the smallest towns. 

Creating a map with detailed directions is a cinch: Select New 
Route, and a dialog box asks for starting and ending points, with an 
option for an intermediate destination. Then choose the fastest, 
cheapest, or shortest route from a pop-up menu and click on Find, 
and Route 66 creates an uncluttered map and written itinerary in 
seconds. The directions are easy to follow, and the map is clear. 
Hang On to That Street Map. Like other route planners we've seen, 
Route 66 doesn't include city maps and so can't plan your trip door 
to door. In addition, some smaller roads are unnamed and no exit 
numbers or rest stops are noted. 

Strangely, it has no Save command; you have to paste maps and 
directions into another application. Another potential annoyance 
is that the full-screen map window has no scroll bars— moving 
the map requires using the awkward crosshairs tool. On the plus 
side, Route 66 is completely AppleScriptable and you can import 
and keep a database of contacts for plotting a route to each one. 

Despiteits limitations, Route66 should makeplanning your next 
trip much easier — just don't leave home without your trusty street 
map. /Joe Holmes 



TypeTamer/ Fast font identification / yftJ 

NEED TO IDENTIFY font versions or view character 
setsfrom within documents and appl i cations?You won't fincl^/ 
much faster classification than that provided by Impossible Soft¬ 
ware's TypeTamer. It scans a document and appends a I ist of all the 
fonts contained in the document to the Font menu. This list flags 
appearances of multi pleversi onsofthesamefont, whose subtledif- 
ferences might betricky to see.Theprogram also displays installed 
fontsin hierarchical menusgrouped by definable collections. Mov¬ 
ing the arrow pointer over PostScript or TrueType icons, which ap¬ 
pear alongside font names, displays each font's character set. 
Keyboard Twister. The additional features of this product are not 
particularly compelling. Speed Fonts, for example, lets you typethe 
first three letters of a font's namefor quick selection — a neat trick 
for those with long font menus. Attempting to type while holding 
down the mouse button however, seems less a convenience than a 
game of keyboard "twister." 

TypeTamer is incompatible with Adobe Type Reunion and 
WYSIWYG Menus, but no conflicts appeared between TypeTamer 
and System 7.5's hierarchical menus. However, Impossible Soft¬ 
ware's tech support was often less than exemplary. 

If type identification is your primary goal, TypeTamer will defi¬ 
nitely do the trick. But those searching for a more full-featured font 
tool would do best to look elsewhere. / Doug Dominic 


Route 66 |||/ Price: $79.95 (list). Company: Route 66 Geographic Informa- TypeTamer 1.0.4 |||i/ Price: $59.95 (list). Company: Impossible Software, 
tion Systems, San Jose.CA; 408-446-0660. ReaderService:Circle#421. Irvine, CA; 714-470-4800. Reader Service: Circle #422. 
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QUICK CLICKS 


SuperCard / Not your father's HyperCard 

U N FA IRLY DESCRI BED AS"HyperCard on steroids,"SuperCard is 
more like Macromedia Director or the Apple Media Tool than 
HyperCard. It's a powerful multimedia-application-development 
system that lets even nonprogrammers build commercial-quality 
programs that have all thegreat interface elements— such as regu¬ 
lar, hierarchical, and pop-up menus; custom icons; and all kinds of 
windows and dialog boxes — that make the M ac so easy to use. 
Powerful Controls. With its color control, integrated debugging 
tools, and ability to handlealI kinds of media,SuperCard is 
an all-in-one authoring tool that has been used to create 
such programs as Pierian Spring's Digital Chisel (see 
review,January '95, page 56). 

SuperCard's scripting language, SuperTalk, can 
be described asa brawnier kind of HyperTalk. Super- 
Talk has every HyperTalk command plus many addi¬ 
tional ones. If you can write HyperCard programs, you'll be 
up and running with SuperCard in no time. Also, SuperCard 
can convert HyperCard 2.x stacks into SuperCard projects and sup¬ 
ports most HyperCard XCM Ds and XFCNs. 

SuperCard has always had a solid feature set, including a com¬ 
plete set of painting and drawing tools and the ability to script any 
graphic object. Creating interface elements such as menus, dialog 
boxes, and windows is as easy as in previous versions. SuperCard 
also supports QuickTime and has HyperText linking, built-in ani¬ 
mation support,and text-to-speech capability on AV Macs. 


Version 2.0 introduces the Standalone Maker, which automati¬ 
cally sets the version number, memory requirements,creator code, 
icon, and other important resources when you turn your SuperCard 
stack into a stand-alone application. And this version is PowerPC- 
native and can create PowerPC-native stand-alone applications. 
Strong Support. After nearly expiring from neglect after Silicon 
Beach was acquired byAldus, SuperCard is now well supported by 
its new owners, Allegiant Technologies. Its documentation consists 
of three books, of which the 100-page Macintosh Tutorial is 
enough to get you started. Our calls to technical support 
were returned promptly by knowledgeable and helpful 
staffers. 

The two drawbacks of SuperCard-built applica¬ 
tions are slow speed and large size.The speed of ap- 
pl i cations ranges from al most acceptable to dow n ri ght 
sluggish, depending on the contents and the computer 
you're using. And SuperCard applications are huge — even 
the smallest program requires well over 500K of disk space; 
stand-alone applications, whether they're PowerPC-native or not, 
are even larger. 

Regardless of whether you're a veteran codeslinger or have never 
programmed before, using SuperCard is almost certainly the fast¬ 
est and easiest way to build elegant stand-alone Mac multimedia 
applications./ Bob LeVitus 

SuperCard 2.0 / Price: $695 (list). Company: Allegiant Technologies, 

San Diego, CA; 800-255-8258 or 619-587-0500. Reader Service: Circle #423. 
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QUICK CLICKS 



Alien Skin Textureshop and TextureMaker/ Textures 

YOU CAN CREATE a virtually Alien SkinTextureshop. Working either as a 

stand-alone application or as a Photoshop 
plug-in, Textureshop can create textures 
that tile well. To begin, choose one texture 
from a selection of storage bins filled with 
wild patterns and decidehow radically you 
want Textureshop to alter the pattern's tur¬ 
bulence, height, color, and lighting. If you 


unlimited number of attractive 
textures for use as backgrounds, patterns, 
and 3-D-object image maps with Virtus' 
Alien Skin Textureshop and Adobe's 
Textu reM aker. Both of these texture-gener¬ 
ating applications can create intriguing 
textures, but each does so differently. 


unlimited 

like,you can select oneof theresultingtex¬ 
tures for further mutation. All of the 
Textureshop patterns are 3-D reliefs, and 
you can change the angle and the color of 
your single light source for each texture. If 
you use 3-D graphics, you'll appreciate 
Textu reshop's ability to export separate i im¬ 
age files, such as color components or the 
height map, from a texture. 

Textureshop can be frustrating, however. 
You have no access to rendering and tex¬ 
ture-generation parameters, and the muta¬ 
tion slider, which has markings that range 
from None to Oodles, has no concrete val¬ 
ues for consistent altering.And thereare no 
animation capabilities. 

TextureMaker. TextureMaker also starts you 
out with a wide variety of patterns, i ndud- 
ing woods, marbles, and metals. After 
choosing a pattern, you can add as many as 
ten layers of definable effects. You can add 
layersof flat color; materialssuch asdouds, 
marbles,and stone; imported PICT images; 
and Photoshop-compatible plug-ins. You 
can use as many as three lights of different 
colors; create flat, beveled, or rounded 
frames for your textu re; and add surface ef¬ 
fects such as waves, bumps, and wrinkles. 
Just as with Adobe Photoshop 3.0's layers, 
you can apply modes, which are called 
compositing options, to each layer to affect 
how it interacts with other layers. Texture- 
Makeralso gives you unique animation ca¬ 
pabilities, indudingthe ability to rotatethe 
texture incrementally around two axes. 

TextureMaker is fairly straightforward, 
but mastering it takes some time Also, few 
of the Photoshop filters we tried worked 
with it; fewer still worked without crashing 
the application.And you can't tile your tex¬ 
tures, as you can with Textureshop. 

Graphic designers can never have too 
many tools. For finding outrageous tex¬ 
tures almost by chance, you can rely on 
Alien Skin Textureshop; if you prefer to cre¬ 
ate a specific texture, such as a marble 
background for a presentation, choose 
TextureMaker. Either application can pro¬ 
vide a satisfying scratch for the texture¬ 
making itch. / David Biednyand Nathan Moody 


Alien Skin Textureshop 1.0 lift / Price: $99 

(list). Company: Virtus, Cary, NC; 800-847-8871 or 
919-467-9700. Reader Service: Circle #424. 

TextureMaker 1.0 / Price: $199 (list). Com¬ 

pany: Adobe Systems,Seattle, WA; 206-622-5500. 
ReaaerService: Circle #425. 
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Insta Software/ Low-priced, 
high-powered PIMs 

THE LOW-COST OFFSPRING of Chang Labs' high-end contact 
manager, C*A *T IV, the new I nsta Software I i necombi ns the power 
of relational databass with a set of commonly used forms and in- 
voics into a seris of PI M s (personal information managers) tai¬ 
lored for people in a handful of vertical markets. Unfortunately for 
most users, however, thse powerful featurs are not worth theti me 
and effort needed to overcome the software's complex and some¬ 
what Byzantine i nterface. 

And Databases for All. All nine I nsta products offs cheap, modular 
contact managers and form packages that work well either by 
themselvs or in combination to create custom, integrated rela¬ 
tional databass. Five products in the seris are designed for spe¬ 
cific professionals — photographers, building contractors, print¬ 
ers, real-state agents, and consultants — who have businsss 
that rely heavily on contacts and forms. Insta Photographer,for ex¬ 
ample, induds form templates that make it easier for a photogra¬ 
pher to create invoices and letters, contracts, proposals, work or¬ 
ders, and more 

Using a relational product rather than a flat-file PIM, such as 
Claris Organizer or Now Contact, can have benefits. For example, all 

the forms pertaining to a particu¬ 
lar client or contact are always 
stored in the same file as the 
client's contact information, al¬ 
lowing easy retrieval of customer 
histories. Should you need to create a new form (such as an invoice 
for a new order), the included set of template forms instantly in¬ 
serts a contact's information and can even perform simple math¬ 
ematical calculations within the application. 

In addition to these five vertical products, there are four supple¬ 
mental packages — Insta Invoice, Insta Contact, Insta Address 
Book, I nsta Write, and I nsta Purchase — that work with the i ndus- 
try-specific products or alone. These products offer more-general 
functions that can be useful for all businesses; I nsta Address Book, 
for example, allows you to print pages that fit in a Day-Timer. 

You Get What You Pay For. U nfortunatel y, al I thelnsta programs have 
the same difficult interface. Assigning permanent categories to 
groups of contacts, for example, is tricky and frustrating, because 
you must assign values — such as category=friends — within a 
contact's Note field. Should you want to change that category later, 
you must search for the value by using a complicated Find dialog 
box and then change each contact's Note field individually. Addi¬ 
tional ly.thereistheglaring omission of longtime M ac PI M features 
such asdrag-and-drop and the abilityto access contacts directly via 
a menu-bar icon without having to launch the program. 

Despite some powerful features and a superb adoption of System 
7.5'sApple Gui de, I nsta Software still falls short as day-to-day pro¬ 
grams, because of thei r steep learn i ng cu rve. Nevertheless, for fol ks 
in one of the vertical markets Chang addresses, I nsta Software may 
offer enough value to bean alternative to more-expensive PI M s or 
relational databases that lack the specialized set of forms they 
need. / Steve Rubel 

Insta Software 1.0 $|i/ Price: $19.95 each (estimated street). Company: 
Chang Labs, Cupertino.CA; 408-727-8096. Reader Service: Circle #426. 
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COUNTDOWN TO 


THE NEXT MAC OS 
WILL BE FASTER, 

MORE RELIABLE, 

AND EASIER TOCUSTOMIZE - AND IT'LL REQUIRE LESS RAM. 
TOO BAD IT WONT SHIP TILL M ID-1996. By Henry Bortman 



YOUR MACS OPERATING SYSTEM needs an overhaul.This isn't 
surprising, considering that whatever you're currently running — 
be it System 7.5, System 7.0, or even lower on theevolutionary scale 
— is, at its core, the same system that shipped with the first Macs 
back in '84. Sure, Apple has made cosmetic changes and added 
functional ity, but even the latest and greatest system, 7.5.1, i s essen¬ 
tially still System 1. 

Fortunately, as you read this, the much needed overhaul is being 
busily engineered in dozens— perhapshundreds— of cubicles at 
Apple headquarters in Cupertino. Code-named Copland, and 
sometime called System 8, this radically new OS will focuson three 
areas of improvement: advance in performance and stability re 
suiting from fundamental change in system architecture; en¬ 
hancements to some of the Mac OS's existing features, such as 
QuickDraw GX and PowerTalk, along with the inclusion of new fea¬ 
ture such as OpenDoc; and a bold new approach to the user inter¬ 
face that will enable uses to customize the M ac's look and feel to 
suit their individual work styles and levels of expetise. 

Now for the bad news: Copland won't be released until mid-1996. 
It wasoriginally scheduled to ship in late 1995, butAppledecided to 
slip its schedule to make the new system "hardware independent." 
This will enable clone vendors to build machine that run the Mac 
OS without having to rely on custom Apple circuitry— ROMsand 
ASICs. Whether trading Copland's original ship date for hardware 
independence was a sound business decision remains to be seen. 
But themove will guarantee that any company that thinks it has the 
technical moxieto build a Mac-compatiblewi II beabletomakeago 


of it, without having to negotiate for Apple's proprietary hardware. 

Not all improvements will be held up until mid-1996, however. 
Some new system-software pieces will be released before Copland, 
much as PowerTalk and QuickDraw GX were released prior to their 
inclusion in System 7.5. Open Transport, the Mac's new multi¬ 
protocol networking architecture, is due out this summer. And 
OpenDoc, Apple's more versatile advance over M icrosoft's limited 
OLE component-software technology, is expected by year's end. 

What Copland has to offer, however, is still ayearaway— which 
is why, uncharacteristically, Apple decided to take the wraps off 
many of Copland's features this long before shipping the new sys¬ 
tem. PerhapsApplefigured that if Mac users can't expect to havea 
new system anytime soon, they should at least have something to 
dream about. Perhaps Apple felt Windows 95 breathing down its 
neck. Whatever thereason, we're glad thecompany decided to let us 
give you a peek into the future— we think it's a bright one. 

New Solutions to Old Problems 

The first Mac was a one-trick pony. Only one program could be ac¬ 
tive atatime. When you launched an ap plication, you lefttheFinder 
and couldn't return to it without quitting the application. Then 
came the MiniFinder, an efficient if limited desktop replacement 
that let you switch among applications without taking the time- 
consuming trip to the Finder— and in those days of glacial hard 
drives, a trip to the Finder was a less than snappy affair. Next in the 
evolutionary line was Switcher, which let you launch morethanone 
application at a time, but switching among them was a bit crude. 
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MultiFinder was a vast improvement over Switcher — you could 
have windows from multiple applications open on the desktop si¬ 
multaneously and switch among them merely by clicking on them. 
I n System 7, MultiFinder becamethe Finder's everyday personality. 

All these changes brought improvements in productivity — but 
at a price. To accomplish thse changes while maintaining back¬ 
ward compatibility, Apple had to hack and patch things together. 
Cl ever, even brilliant hacks in some cases, but hacks nonetheless. To 
make matters worse, third-party software developers made their 
own changes to the OS, in theform of system extensions. Chugging 
along on an agi ng operati ng system that's been asked to do tri cks for 
which it was never designed, an extension-loaded M ac, not surpris¬ 
ingly, wins few awards for stabi lity. 

Copland will havesomegood news for the crash-prone. Oneway 
Copland will improve reliability is by laying the foundations of a 
more advanced operating-system architecture. For example, it will 
implement preemptive multitasking (see the "New Foundation" 
sidebar), a scheme that gives the OS much more authority in 
managing how applications interact. Flowever, applications will 
have to be rewritten to take advantage of the speed and versatility 
preemptive multitasking provides. In addition, only those that use 
extensive background processing will benefit, since application 
processes that require user-interface activity won't be able to be 
preemptively multitasked. Full-scale preemptive multitasking for 
all applications won't arrive until Gershwin, System 9. 

The good news is that many system processes— such as Finder 
activity, I/O, and networking — will immediately benefit from 


preemptivemultitaskingand will run just fine— and even concur¬ 
rently — in the background. And, as a result of this and other 
changes in system architecture, when an application crashes under 
Copland,your M ac won't be as likely tofreezeas it is in 7.5. Yes,you'll 
still have to restart after a crash, but it'll be a kinder, gentler restart. 
Chances are, much of you r system will stay upandrunning;mostof 
your extensions won't have to be reloaded; and Finder copies, in¬ 
cluding network filetransfers, might even keep chugging away. 

Extension conflictsare another key source of crashes. Extensions 
are a power user's delight: They let you create a more versati le sys¬ 
tem by adding screen savers, menu modifiers, disk mounters, 
macro creators, and just about any other enhancement you can 
imagine. Problem is, Apple never provided developers with clear- 
cut rules for writing extensions. Extensions stretch and twist the 
system,forci ng it to behave i n ways it was never designed for — and 
sometimes one developer's stretch doesn't get along so well with 
another developer's twist. Your Mac crashes. 

Copland will alleviate this problem via the Patch Managers pro¬ 
gramming interface developers must use to create extensions that 
load cleanly and don't step on each others' toes. To work under 
Copland, though, today's extensions will have to be updated. 

Works Great, Less Filling 

The new system architecture will bring other benefits as well. 
Speed, for example: Copland should greatly improve the speed of 
Power Macs and any PowerPC-based M ac clones, because 95 per¬ 
cent of it will be PowerPC-native. These new chunks of native 
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SYSTEM 8 


THE COPLAND DESKTOP / a lotthat’s new, a lotthats improved 


The familiar Mac 
desktop, at first glance, 
appears to be main¬ 
tained in next year’s new 
Copland operating 
system. A closer look, 
however, reveals a host 
of new features.Among 
these will be each user's 
ability to choose among 
a variety of desktop 
"styles."Shown here is 
the basic 3-D look, which 
most closely resembles 
today's Mac OS interface. 


Improved Find 

Copland's new Find 
command will be light 
years ahead of System 7.5's 
— which was light years 
ahead of System 7.0's. Not 
only will it let you search 
for text strings within 
documents (as well as by 
title, modification date, and 
the like) but you'll also be 
able to store Find requests 
as icons. Copland will 
continually update these 
requests in the background. 


New Fonts 

One interface element that will vary from style to style is the system font. If you look closely, you will 
notice that the menu bar (and window titles) for this style are not the traditional Chicago (they're 
Espy Bold). 



New Assistants 

In Copland,you'll be 
able to use Apple 
Guide to create active 
assistants that can 
perform repetitive 
tasks automatically. 
The Task Manager will 
display a list of your 
assistants. 
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Improved WindowShade 

The WindowShade function, which wasbuilt into 
the Mac OS in 7.5, will get more prominent play in 
Copland.The icon for zooming a window, which in 
7.5 is located on the right of the window's title bar, 
will bejoined by a new window-shade icon. 


New Icons 

Each file and folder in Copland will be represented by a new icon in its title bar. You'll be able to 
move or copy a file or folder and, in addition, to mail, fax, or print a file by dragging its icon to the 
appropriate destination on the desktop. 


Improved Icons 

Copland will sport new hard-disk and 
Trash icons. Most likely, PowerTalk's 
catalog and mailbox icons will also be 
redrawn, but at press time,they had 
not yet been updated. 




ItefTj? rpmaininn tn hp rnnipfl 

C5) Copy to “Hard Disk” 


Iteips rpmaininn tn hp rnnipri 

C3 Copy to “Hard Disk” 


Items remaininy to be copied: 
LUriting: Marketing Plan 


■ 


Time remaining: Rbout a minute 


Friday, 6:00 PM. Hard Disk backup complete. — 


Improved GX 

QuickDraw GX's desktop printer icons 
in 7.5 cannot be moved off the 
desktop. In Copland,you'll be able to 
store them wherever you like. 


New System Folder 

Say goodbye to the System Folder. In 
Copland, it will be renamed the Mac 
OS Folder. 


New Profiles 

In Copland,you'll be able to setup 
multiple user profiles,each with its 
own set of preferences, such as 
interface style. 


Improved Copying 

You will be able to initiate multiple 
simultaneous file-copy operations in 
the Copland Finder. 



m Trash 


New Notification 

You can configure assistants to notify 
you when they complete their tasks. 
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SYSTEM 8 


A NEW FOUNDATION / ADVANCED TECHNOLOGIES OFFER SPEED AND CRASH-RESISTANCE 


COPLAND WILL BE NEW FROM THE GROUND 
UP, the first complete rewrite of the M ac OS 
since the first Mac shipped, over ten years 
ago.There'll be a lot that's different- and 
a lot that's improved. 

Users may first be drawn to Copland 
because of its new look and features, but 
the most important improvements will be 
more fundamental.The way Copland will 
be structured - its architecture - 
incorporates many technologies now in 
use in high-end workstations. 

^ Improved Virtual Memory 

Copland will have a vastly 
jf ^ improved virtual-memory 
L -^ system, resulting in better 
performance of the code-fragment 
manager ; the part of the OS that's 
responsible for loading into memory only 
those parts of an application that are 
actually needed at any given moment. 
Applications will load faster and require 
less RAM. 



Protected Memory 

Applications will 
also be able to spin 
B off multiple server 

tasks into their own protected memory 
spaces.There they will be able to run 
unattended in the background, safe from 
most system crashes. However, only those 
processes that do not require user- 
interface activity will be able to become 
server tasks. 



Preemptive Multitasking 

In the current Mac OS, 
applications compete for 
CPU resources, with the 


result that some hog processing power while 
others starve.Copland will reduce this 
anarchy by using a technique called 
preemptive multitasking, in which the OS takes 
over resource scheduling - but only for 
server tasks and some OS functions.The result 
will be faster, more responsive performance of 
file and network I/O and greatly improved 
background-task performance. 



The Compatibility Box 

Even though Copland is 
fundamentally different from 
the current Mac OS, current 



The Microkernel 

At Copland's core lies 
the microkernel— the 
behind-the-scenes 
arbitrator of the complex machinations 
that make Copland such a significant 
advance over System 7.5. The microkernel 
will be responsible for managing memory 
(including virtual memory),allocating CPU 
time to all software— applications 
running in the compatibility box, 
preemptively multitasked server tasks, 
and the OS itself - and several other low- 
level activities, such as interprocess 



applications will run without modification in 
what Apple engineers call the compatibility 
box. One important benefit: If an application 
crashes,only the compatibility box will need 
to be rebooted - most core system 
functions, extensions, and server tasks should 
remain unaffected, resulting in a greatly 
reduced rebooting time. 


communication. As its name suggests, the 
microkernel is only a tiny bit of Copland's 
code, but its performance and reliability 
will be critical to Copland's success - 
and considering the resources that Apple 
has dedicated to perfecting it, we consider 
the probability of that success to be good. 

/ Rik Myslewski 


PowerPC code will improve networking, I/O, and the file system. 

Expect to do a lot less waiting. Copland's Finder,for example, will 
let you initiatemultiplefilecopies,empty theTrash, and launch ap¬ 
plications at the same time. You can expect the system to be more 
responsive to your mouse and keyboard actions, even when you 
have several things going on in the background at once. 

Waitingfor PrintM onitorto spool your documents to disk should 
also becomea thing of the past. And you'll have plenty of hard-disk 
space to work with: The current limitation of 4 gigabytes per vol¬ 
ume— unimaginably large for some but pitifully small for those 
whose daily fare is digital video or audio — will be bumped up to 
256 terabytes. That's more than 256 thousand gigabytes — or 
281,474,976,710,656 bytes — which shou I d hoi d even the most rav¬ 
enous consumers of storage space for a while. 

Copland's improved VM (virtual memory) system will change 


the rules of RAM. Since System 7.1.2, when you turn on virtual 
m emor y, th e code- fragment manager I oad s on I y th ose parts of soft¬ 
ware into RAM that are immediately needed — but because of the 
performance hit, most users leaveVM off. In Copland,VM will al¬ 
ways be on — and it'll be fast. 

Today, the amount of RAM you have in your system limits how 
manyapplicationsyou can load simultaneously. You're probably no 
stranger to theRAM-partition shuffle: shaving a coupleof kilobytes 
off one application's memory partition to give it to another so that 
all your favorite applications fit into available memory. Under 
Copland,such budgeting should no longer be necessary. Even users 
with only 8 megabytes of RAM will beableto run thefull Mac OS, 
including PowerTalk and QuickDraw GX,along with as many appli¬ 
cations as they like. Of course, there is a catch: The more applica¬ 
tions you launch, the slower your Mac will run. Add RAM, and 
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speed will increase. Apple promises that the speed hits will be neg¬ 
ligible— welook forward to running sometestsand telling you the 
results. 

Some Things Old, Some Thi ngs New 

So much for the basics. What about new goodies? 

QuickDraw GX. You probably didn't bother to install it in System 7.5; 
you didn't need to, because few applications take advantage of its 
power. Under Copland,you won't get a choice: It'll be there whether 
you want it or not (QuickDraw 3D will also ship as part of the stan¬ 
dard Copland release). Although applications that call older plain- 
vanilla QuickDraw routines will still work, non-GX printer drivers 
won't. Nor will non-GX Type 1 fonts. You'll have to makethe switch. 

If this scares you, you may get some comfort from knowingthat 
Applei ntendsto makethetransition to Copland graphics,type, and 
printing a much smoother one than the transition to 7.5 GX. For 
example, you may see a new GX-style LaserWriter printer driver in 
Copland. But unlike the LaserWriter GX driver in System 7.5, this 
one may use the i nformation i n the PPD files that graphics profes¬ 
sionals use extensively today, as well as LaserWriter 8.x, to access 
the special features of different printers. 

Because everyone who upgrades to Copland will haveGX, ven¬ 
dors may start to support the Line Layout Manager, which provides 
some very spiffy typographic capabilities, including automatic 
kerning and on-the-fly ligature choices. Then again, software ven¬ 
dors may still opt not to implement the Line Layout Manager, be¬ 
cause as we go to print,Appleis still refusing to make GX available 
for Windows. Many developers are unwilling to commit to massive 
rewrites of the Mac versions of their applicationstosupportfeatu res 
they can't also put into their Windows versions. Get the hint, Apple? 

Developers who are interested in the exploding international 
Mac market, however, would be crazy not to take advantage of 
Copland's international support. Copland will include fully native 
WorldScript and other performanceenhancementsthatwill be par¬ 
ticularly valuableto users of languages such asArabic and Hebrew, 
which read right to left, and Japanese and Chinese, which not only 
are often written vertically but also are composed of character sets 
infinitely richer— andmorecomplicated— thanoursimpleABCs. 
In addition, the context-sensitive character-choice feature of the 
Line Layout Manager will be invaluablefor users of languages such 
asArabic, whereacharacter'sappearance can changedependingon 
its position in a word. 

Copland will also add full support for the international Unicode 
character standard and allow information necessary for sorting 
and grouping to be tagged to individual characters — a powerful 
advantage for languages such as Chinese, where simple alphabet¬ 
ization as we know it is impossible.The Mac OS's international ad¬ 
vantage will take a quantum leap when Copland is released. 
PowerTalk. Another 7.5 sleeper, PowerTalk will also be turned on by 
default in Copland. You will, however, be able to turn off some of 
PowerTalk's features, although Apple hasn't yet specified which. 
Apple plans to shore up PowerTalk's basic mail capability, adding 
customer-requested features such as return receipt, unsend, and 
folders in the mailbox. Look for gateways to eWorld, the Internet, 
and other popular mail and messaging systems to be built in. 
OpenDoc. Scheduled for release by the end of 1995 as an option, 


NEW STYLES/ THE CHOICE IS YOURS 


Unlike previous versions of the M ac OS, Copland will let users 
choose from a variety of desktop styles that affect the look and feel 
- and in some cases even the sound - of the Mac's user interface. 
Shown here at the top is a basic 3-D look. In the center is a style 
with kid appeal, featuring animated flip-down menus accompanied 
by amusing sounds.This style also shows Copland's"by button" 
view, which uses At Ease-style one-click buttons instead of the 
Mac's typical double-click icons to represent applications,files, and 
folders. At the bottom, the hi-tech look. 
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OpenDoc component-software technology will be built in to Cop¬ 
land. Although only a handful of software vendors haveyet commit¬ 
ted to supporting OpenDoc, Apple is putting a lot of eggs in this 
basket. At press time, Apple wasn't talking, but the leading rumor 
about how OpenDoc will beused within Copland isthat it will form 
the basis of a new network-resource browser that will replace much 
of the functionality of today's Chooser. Widespread useof OpenDoc 
components within the Mac OS, however, won't come until 
Gershwin, Copland's successor, arrives in 1997 — or later. 

Open Transport. Power Mac users, rejoice: Apple will provide a na- 
tiveAppleTalk protocol stack,along with a new nativeprotocol stack 
for TCP/IP. If you've ever set up an Internet connection, you'll be 
happy to hear that MacTCP — along with its convoluted user inter¬ 
face — will go away. Don't worry about current applications that 
require MacTCP, though — Apple claims that Open Transport will 
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SYSTEM 8 


OPEN AND SAVE / IMPROVED NAVIGATION AND INFORMATION 


Although much of the Mac'is interface has been tweaked and improved over the years, its Open and Save dialog boxes have gone largely 
unchanged. Copland, at long last, will improve them.The new M ac OS will feature more-intuitive ways of navigating your disk's file hierarchy, 
including a pop-up menu that lists user-selected and recently used folders (see Open dialog box, left).The new dialog boxes will also display a 
wealth of information about your files (see Save dialog box, right). 
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be backward-compatible with them. IS managers will appreciate 
Open Transport's multihoming feature; with it, they'll be able to 
equip their servers with multiple networking cards for multiple 
connections,using multiple— or even the same— protocols. You 
won't have to wait till Copland debuts to get Open Transport. Start 
looking for this upgrade "real soon now" — although the multi¬ 
homing feature won't be available until Copland ships. 

QuickTime. Finally, look for better digital-video performance than 
what's avail able to day: higher frame rates, higher resolution, better 
compression, and an expanded set of multimedia authoring tools. 

The Desktop with a Thousand Faces 

And what would a major new MacOS release bewithoutsomeenter- 
tai n i n g i nt erf ace tweaks? This time,though, Apple is going way be¬ 
yond tweaks. In fact, with Copland, there will no longer be a Mac 
interface — there will be several. Perhaps dozens. Even hundreds. 

ThenewMacOSuseri nterface — it's now officially called a"user 
experience," by the way — will be extensively customizable. Users 
will be able to select from several Apple-supplied styles (see the 
"New Styles"figure), and third-party developers will undoubtedly 
offer others. More important, Copland will interview you to learn 
your level of expertise — don't worry, you decide how smart you 
are, not Copland — and then adjust your "experience" accordingly. 

Copland will store each user's settings in a personal folder. When 
you logon to the system, you indicate in a dialog box who you are, 
and your personal settings will restore your system to the state it 
was in when you logged out. In addition to reestablishing your style, 
the system will reopen any Finder windows you had open on the 
desktop and restore any aliases or other icons to the desktop as you 
left them. Sorry, Copland won't reopen applications or their docu¬ 
ments, because logging out forces all applications to quit. 

Copland will support morethan oneuser per Mac (although only 
one at a ti me, of course). You m ight, for example, set yourself up as 


an advanced user on the M ac in your home office, selecting a stan¬ 
dard 3-D style and arranging windows and desktop icons to reflect 
your business priorities.You'll give yourself full access to all of your 
control panels, set your monitor for the maximum bit depth, and 
turn on a slew of desktop utilities. For your five-year-old daughter, 
however, you might choose a kids’ desktop style, with animated 
flip-down menus, easy-to-use single-click buttons representing 
files and folders, and extensive use of sound to accompany various 
mouse actions, but you'll restrict her access to control-panel set¬ 
tings and turn off scheduling extensions that might interrupt her 
enjoyment of Reader Rabbit. 

In addition to a customizable interface, Apple will debut several 
new features that wi II make using the M ac more pleasant and pro¬ 
ductive The boldest of these will be the introduction of assistants 
(see the "Easy Automation" figure), often referred to generically as 
agents. Copland’s assistants will extend Apple Guide technology to 
help you automatecommon tasks. For example, you might set up an 
assistant that automatically backs up your hard disk each night. 
You'll do that through an interview that determines which disk, 
what types of files, and when you want to back up and how you want 
the system to notify you each time it completes the task. Using 
Copland's newTask Manager, you’ll be ableto review at any timethe 
I ist of assistants you’ve created. 

Another useful automation feature will be Copland's Find com¬ 
mand. For starters, it will let you search not only for filenames, 
types, modification dates, and the I ike but for text strings contained 
within files as well. In addition, you will be able to save each Find 
request you generate as a "viewer" icon (the name is provisional). 
A ny ti me a vi ewer icon's wi ndow i s active, the system wi 11 continu¬ 
ously search for files that match your criteria.This may sound likea 
tremendously resource-intensive task, but remember that in 
Copland somesystem operations will be preemptively multitasked 
— theOSshould besmart enough to do itsupdating intelligently in 
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the background, not stealing precious CPU power from your work. 
Viewers will thus enable you to maintain an up-to-date list of all 
files that, for example, reference the name of an important client, 
and will do so without slowing you down. 

And, lest you worry that all these active viewers will clutter up 
your desktop, Copland provides a solution: Just drag them down to 
the bottom of the screen and they become drawers, represented by 
compact file-folder-tab icons. In fact, any Finder window on the 
desktop can be dragged to the bottom of the screen and turned into 
a drawer. Drawers are considered active wi ndows by the system, so 
viewers consigned to the drawer domai n keep worki ng i n the back¬ 
ground. When you want to access the contents of a drawer, drag it 
back up from the bottom of the desktop, and it'll pop open for you. 

Copland will also offer the"spring-loaded folder" feature found 
in such third-party packages as Now Utilities, but with a twist — 
literally. When, for example, you drag a file icon onto a folder icon 
and keep the mouse button depressed for a user-specified interval, 
the folder's window will spin open, replacing the previous window 
on the desktop. By keeping the mouse button depressed, you can 
drill down into the file hierarchy as far as you like. Once you've 
moved thefile'sicon away from the open window, thewindow closes 
and you see the folder icon as it originally was. 

Thisfeaturewill work quite well i n tandem with another Copland 
innovation: an icon in the title bar of each open window that acts as 
a proxy for that window. This will work not only for folders in the 
Finder but for application documents as well.You'll be able to drag 
the i con to theTrash to d el ete an i tern, to a desktop fol der to move or 
copy it, to a PowerTalk business card to mail it, or to a desktop 
printer icon to print or fax it. 

We Have Seen the Future- And We Hope It Works 

There will be more, no doubt. With over a year to go before Copland 
ships, you can be sure Apple will add a few more tidbits to this new 
Mac OS "experience" before unleashing it on the public. You'll for- 
giveus if we hold off a bit on making our usual "is-it-for-you?" pro¬ 
nouncements. With not even an alpha release in sight, and no test¬ 
ing under our belts, it'sa tad early to beofferingupgradestrategies. 

If Applecomes through with theimproved performance and sta¬ 
bility, theincreased functionality,and thecustomization ability it is 
promising, Copland should beahit— if it ships on time. Enough of 
a hi t to mai ntai n the M ac OS as an alternati veto Wi ndows?Thetech- 
nical edge is there. The user-experience edge is there. The ease-of- 
use edge is there. Let's see what the market deci des. 

There's onelast thing you ought to know,though. When Copland 
first ships, it will ship for PowerPC-based Macs only. In fact, Apple 
has yet to decide whether it will ever release Copland for 68040- 
based machines. It might rework some of Copland's user-interface 
improvements for older Macs, but it would take significant engi¬ 
neering resources to makeall of Copland's underlying system archi¬ 
tecture work on 680x0 as well as PowerPC Macs. And Apple could 
well decide that those resources could be better spent getting 
Gershwin, Copland's successor, out the door sooner.To be frank, we 
wouldn't blame them. 


Henry Bortman, M acUser's techni cal d i rector, doesn't I i ke wai ti ng for the 
future any more than you do. 
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ON-LINE 

SERVICES 

for BUSIN ESS and PLEASURE 


Six on-line services promise fast, inexpensive access to a vast 
store of data. Do they deliver? by drew j . cronk 


WITH ALL THE PRATTLING about I nternet access 
these days ("If you ain't got at least six lanes running through your 
hut, you're Nobody, man! Hear me? Nobody!”), you'd think the ma¬ 
jor on-lineserviceswould begetting a littlenervous— ifthey'renot 
already too busy picking out their roadside Historical Landmark 
plaques, that is. After all, what could America Online, CompuServe, 
Delphi, Apple's eWorld, GEnie, or Prodigy have to offer that a SLIP 
account and an I nternet service provider can't? 

For one thing, more organization. Even the most hard-core Net 
surfer will admit that the Net is a highly disjointed kinetic entity, 
often difficultto navigate and impossibleto inventory.An on-line 
service, in contrast, is in the business of organization. It offers you a 
source of centralized, cataloged information and communications. 
And, as a member of an on-line service, you're entitled to certain 
benefits, such as tech support and help finding your way around. 

Second, contrary to popular belief, not everything is avail able on 
the Net. M any database operators, personal- and businss-service 
providers, and on-line publishers, for example, prefer to market 
their goods exclusively through a well-established on-line service. 
And finally, all theon-lineservicesindudesome I nternet function¬ 
ality, whether it's simply e-mail or nearly complete access. 

The fact that on-line services are experiencing phenomenal 
growth rates (America Online nearly tripled its membership 
between 1993 and 1994; CompuServe brings in over 120,000 new 


members per month) strongly suggests that many consumers pre¬ 
fer the features that an on-lineservicecan provide. Soisan on-line 
servicefor you?And if so, which oneshould you try first? Here's our 
in-depth report on each service's interface, content, and costs. 

WhatYou Need to Get Started 

Other than your M ac and a phone li ne, there are only two items you 
need in order to get on-line: a modem and communications soft¬ 
ware. If you're only now purchasing a modem, you should choose 
one that's capabl e of tran sm i tti ng at I east 14,400 bi ts of d ata per sec¬ 
ond. Anything slower may end up costing you extra in metered ac¬ 
cess fees. You'll want faster modem speeds if you plan to download 
files frequently (see our specific recommendations in"Mach-Speed 
Modems,"June '95, page 84). 

The type of communications software you need depends on 
which service you join. America Online, CompuServe, eWorld, 
GEnie, and Prodigy each have proprietary applications you get for 
free when you sign up for the service. In most cases, you can buy a 
membership kit that includes both the software and a guidebook 
from a bookstore. CompuServe also offers CompuServe Navigator 
($50), an optional application geared to more-experienced Compu¬ 
Serve members who know exactly which forums they want to visit. 
You can program CompuServe Navigator to automatically log on, 
retrieve specific items, and sign off. You can't, however, use it to 
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browse through the service at your leisure. 

To access Delphi, you need to use third-party communications 
software. I f you want basic, inexpensive software, you should check 
out shareware products such as ZTerm ($30) and TeleFinder Pro 
($25).You can usually gettheseshareware products from your local 
Mac user group. Alternatively, if you already own ClarisWorks or 
Microsoft Works, you can use the competent communications 
module in each of these programs. If, however,you want heavy-duty 
scripting features or telnet or terminal-emulation tools, then you 
should spring for a commercial, stand-alone application such as 
The FreeSoft Company's White Knight ($139), Software Venture's 
MicroPhone Pro ($150), or Aladdin's SITcomm ($60). 

Comparing the I nterface 

With an on-line service, you're dealing with everything from huge, 
multitopicdatabasestoliveinteractivecommunications— mostof 
which originatesonremotecomputers running non-Mac operating 
systems.An on-line service's interface should bring all that down to 
a level that lets you feel comfortable in a complex environment, 
navigate the service with relative rase, and quickly locate specific 
items and services. If an on-lineservice's interface fails to meet any 
of these criteria, you're not getting your money's worth. 

The way on-line services present themselves varies greatly. For 
example, America Online, eWorld, and Prodigy place a completely 


graphical interface between you and everything, well, alien. These 
services offer environments full of color, icons, buttons, pull-down 
menus, formatted text, and even digitized photos and sounds. 
Delphi, on the other hand, presents you with a strictly text-based 
interface— you use commands, not mouse clicks, to get around. 
CompuServeandGEniefit somewhere between thsetwo extremes. 
T hese servi ces are actual ly text- based; the M ac software you use to 
access them sits on top of the text layer and provides icons, buttons, 
and menusfor accessing most functions. A few areas, however, are 
not supported by the graphical interface, so you end up in text mode 
once in a while. 

Having a graphical interface, however, doesn't guarantee a M ac- 
likeexperience. America Onlineand eWorld were designed for the 
Mac from thestart. Not surprisingly, using thse services is like be¬ 
ing granted accssto a multimedia maven's well-stocked Mac. 

Prodigy, on the other hand, is anything but Mac-like. The im¬ 
mense screen fonts makeit impossibleto view more than afew lines 
of text at a ti me, and thecartoonish Wi ndows/l ntel product ads (ap¬ 
pearing on nearly every screen) practically scream,"What areMac 
users doing here?” Provided you can overlook all that, you'll occa¬ 
sionally be rewarded with a dialog box containing neither a Cancel 
nor a next-action button. (Can you say,"ForceQuit''?) 

Delphi currently has no Mac front-end software, so its environ¬ 
ment consists solely of the small text common to all terminal 
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ON-LINE SERVICES 


emulators. When you sign on, you're greeted by a prompt asking you 
what action you'd like to take next. You must then respond with a 
command such as Shopping. This computer-issues-prompt/user- 
returns-command routine continues from sign-on to sign-off. If 
you learn Delphi's command structure (a 290-page manual costs 
$19.95; a more exhaustive 495-page one costs $27), you can work 
efficiently with the service's interface. Yet, no matter how familiar 
webecamewith the command structure, we still found it morete- 
diousthan clicking the mouse to open files. 

Both the CompuServe Information Manager (CIM) and the 
GEnie FE application fluctuate between providing a completely 
graphical and a completely text-based interface, depending on what 
partoftheserviceyou'reusing.CIM uses a graphical interfacemore 
often than GEnie. You may not, in fact, even encounter Compu¬ 
Serve's text mode during the course of your daily on-line tasks. 
When you do, however, you'll find it both stable and easy to use, in 
most cases requiring only that you enter numerical choices (not 
commands) correponding to the displayed options. 

GEnie's text mode, on the other hand, is something you have to 
use nearly every time you sign on. We found itto be,in a word, in¬ 
decisive. On more than one occasion, choosing a listed command 
resulted in GEnie's either totally ignoring the command, returning 
jumbled characters, or simply exiting text mode and dropping us 
back into graphical mode— in precisely the location we'd just left. 

Navigation Tactics 

When you first sign on to America Online, CompuServe, eWorld, 
GEnie, or Prodigy,you seea screen containing icons or buttons that 
represent general-interest areas (such as computing, reference, or 


THE BOTTOM LINE 


DECISIONS, DECISIONS, DECISIONS. Fact is, you may find that one 
on-line service isn't enough. Fortunately, for a combined monthly 
feethat's less than what most cable-TV services charge, you can have 
two. Here are our recommendations. 


+ /OUTSTANDING 

• /ACCEPTABLE 

-/POOR 

| RATING PRODUCT 

PRICE SUPPORT 

INTERFACE CONTENT 



America Online + • + + 

For after-hours fun, we recommend America Online. This lively 
service is frequented by folks of all kinds; the content is equally 
diverse. Connect charges are low, the interface is extremely easy 
to use, and the Internet access is above average. Expect busy sig¬ 
nals, however. 


ffti CompuServe • • + + 

j , Forgetting work done, we recommend CompuServe. This mature 
,1 service has a wealth of forums, databases, and reference mated- 
\\A als. Recent price reductions and newly added Internet access 
ijH J make CompuServe a solid value. You also get two pricing plans 
ilLU from which to choose. 
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eWorld 
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GEnie 
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• 

• 
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Delphi 

• 

- 

• 
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Prodigy 

• 

• 

- 
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LISTING ISALPHABETICAL WITHIN GROUPS OF EQUAL MOUSE RATINGS. 



That home-town feeling. eWorld, Apple's on-line service, is a 
comfortable place to be.This Mac-centric service offers high-quality 
content and provides an official route to Apple's technical notes and 
system software, but it lacks the depth of some of the older services. 


travel). Clicking on oneof the buttons or iconstakes you to a second 
screen that shows what's available within that particular area (for 
example, an encyclopedia, an airline reservation service, or a M ac- 
intosh forum). On Delphi, rather than seeing icons or buttons, you 
just receive a prompt for you to enter the name of your destination 
area. Pressing the Return key takes you there. 

This scheme works fine if you're browsing around the on-line 
service to see what's available.Themoreyou use the service, how¬ 
ever, the more you'll want to go directly to specific areas. It's then 
that an on-lineservice's keyword functions become indispensable. 

Keywords are short text strings attached to a particular area. For 
example, the keyword for getting to stock quotes might be stock. 
W hen you enter these keywords (usual ly i nto a di alog box you bri ng 
up from a menu), the on-line service transfers you directly to that 
area, bypassing everything that lies between where you are and 
where you want to be. On all theserviceexcept Delphi,you can save 
your most frequently used keywords for future use. Delphi provides 
no means for saving its keywords (other than printing out a list of 
them). Some services also provide "Go” words for various areas on 
aservice Unlikekeywords,Go wordsarepredefined,and you must 
enter them exactly or you won't move from your current area. 

To find the appropriate keyword on America Online, Compu¬ 
Serve, GE n ie, or Prodi gy, al I you need to do i s open a d i al og box and 
enter a keyword. The service searches for all close matches and lets 
you pick the correct one. eWorld and Delphi provide only a list of 
keywords through which you can scroll. Although keywords offer 
time-saving shortcuts to specific areas, they can't find specific 
pi eces of informati on. To fi nd speci fi c i terns, you need to use sped al 
search tactics. 

Search Tactics 

On-line services contain a vast amount of information — far, far 
too much to rely on navigation tactics alone for locating specific 
information. Each service,therefore, include search utilities.And, 
like an on-lineservice's navigation methods, the variety and acces¬ 
sibility of the service's search utilities add to or subtract from the 
overal I valu e of the service. T he I argest database i n the worl d, after 
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Function, not flash. CompuServe’s interface isn’t as snazzy as that of 
some of its competitors, but it's always straightforward and stable. 
Beneath the icons,you'll find a vast storeroom of information. 



An alien world. Delphi's text-based interface will seem archaic 
to many Mac users. Even the opening screen (above) is less than 
inviting. In order to get around efficiently, you need to learn a slew 
of commands. 


all, are useless unless specific items within them can be located — 
and extracted — easily, logically, and quickly. 

Both America Online and CompuServe have global-search utili¬ 
ties that let you search for Macintosh shareware in several M ac-re- 
lated forums. CompuServe also includes a similar utility for finding 
graphics files in these forums. This ability to sign on, type a file¬ 
name into a dialog box, and quickly retrieve the item is hard to do 
without. 

Unfortunately, global searches are good only for finding share¬ 
ware and graphics files. To find most other items, you need to per¬ 
form local searches. In other words, you need to navigateto a par¬ 
ticular area— such asadiscussion board, software library, or news 
database — and, once there, enter a text string, which the service 
uses to locate information. 

The accuracy and usability of an on-line service's local-search 
utilities is critical when it comes to saving time. For example, 
CompuServeand Delphi aretheonlytwo services that allow you to 
search messages posted on adiscussion board, using a text string as 
aparameter.Thiscan be particularly helpful if you're trying to find 
out, say, if someone else out there is having trouble with the same 
misbehaving peripheral. All the other services allow you to search 
messages only by using variouscombinationsof predefined param¬ 
eters such as the date the message was posted, the author's name, 
and the message's number. 

America Online, CompuServe, Delphi, eWorld, and GEnie in¬ 
clude utilities for searching most of the software libraries in their 
forums.America Online,CompuServe; and eWorld's search utilities 
are quite easy to use, although America Online and eWorld do not 
indudethem in every library. GEnie's search utilities don't actually 
search — instead they remove all nonmatching files from sight, 
forcing you to manually sort through what's left in hopes of finding 
the itern you're after. Delphi's libraries include precise search func- 
tions, but you've got to have a working knowledge of Delphi's com¬ 
mand structure in order to operate them. 

Searches of literature databases such as Books in Print work 
much like searches of software libraries. (CompuServeand GEnie, 
however, dump you into text mode when you're searching some of 


their more specialized databases.) Searches of news databases vary 
more widely. eWorld and GEnie, for example, let you browse 
through various wire services.AmericaOnlineand CompuServe let 
you pi npoi nt spedfic data — you can type i n a search stri ng, which 
the service uses to find matches. 

America Online, eWorld, and GEnie let you mark files as you 
browsearound and then download them all at oncesometimei n the 
future, be that at the end of your session or next month. Compu¬ 
Serve provides a similar feature, but the files must be downloaded 
before you leave their forum. Delphi allows you to download mul¬ 
ti plefiles at once, but you need to write down their exact names as 
you go along. Then, before your session is over, you type i n various 
commands along with your list. 

Business Content 

Ason-lineservicehavegrown in popularity,theamount of content 
each contai ns has exploded.They al I offer si mi lar ki nds of informa¬ 
tion — for example, all offer business information, reference mate¬ 
rials, and areas devoted purely to fun. But, as you might expect, the 
quality, accuracy, and quantity of each type of information vary 
from service to service. 

It used to be that if you wanted information critical to your busi¬ 
ness — say, stock quotes, financial news, or business profiles — 
you had to pay hefty premiums. Now, however, most of theservices 
include access to at least some of this information in their hourly 
connect charges. (You have to pay a surcharge to access some spe- 
cialized databases, such as those for health or legal professionals.) 
Several of theservices even let you download stock quote for free; 
others charge only a few cents per quote. 

For business use— whether personal or corporate— your best 
bets are CompuServe and GEnie. Although all the service except 
Delphi offer Hoover's Company Profiles, CompuServe is the bet 
placeto go for detai led busi ness profileand SEC disclosures. GEnie 
too provide many specialized sources of information, including 
Dun & Bradstreet,TRW,and Dow-Jone. 

When it come to reference materials, all the on-line service of¬ 
fer a variety of encyclopedias (Grolier's is the most common) and 
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magazines. CompuServe offers an abundance of reference data¬ 
bases for both personal and business use. You can find everything 
from specialty publications such as Peterson's College Database to 
general-interest publications such as Consumer Reports. In most 
cases,you can download abstracts as well as the full text of articles. 
T he worst performer, Delphi, relies mostly on the I nternet for access 
to reference materials. 

If you're more interested in late-breaking news, you can access 
articles from various newspapers and wire services such as theAs- 
sociated Press. Prodigy isthe worst service in this regard — many 
of its news stories are edited, leaving you with less-filling informa¬ 
tion. All the services let you browse through the news; America 
Online even offers a pull-down menu item that lets you search only 
that day's news. I f you're wi 11 i ng to pay a prem i u m, most of the ser¬ 
vices will providea clipping servicefor you— theservicesearches 
outtheinformation you want and places it in your mailbox each day. 
CompuServe and eWorld provide excellent clipping service. 

You can also get up-to-the-minute weather reports from theon- 
I i ne servi ces. Agai n, Prod i gy fal I s short — its weather map consi sts 
solely of a static eight-color image. In contrast, CompuServe's 
weather center includes radar and satellite maps that are updated 
hourly, short-term and extended forecasts, and marine forecasts, as 
well as detailed aviation reports and daily climatological reports 
from the National Weather Service. 

Seeing as MacUser is a magazine devoted to, well, Mac users, we'd 
be remiss if we didn't tell you whereto go for information on Mac 
software and hardware. Only CompuServe and eWorld haveofficial 
Apple support forums where you can find Apple technical notes, 
bug reports, product lists, and company announcements as well as 
Apple software. (Apple, however, usually distributes major system 
updates to other on-line service as well.) Only eWorld offers an 
area where you can post quetions about any Apple product and get 
a reponsefrom an Appletechnician within 24 hours. CompuServe 
and America Onlineoffer thelargest number of Mac-vendor forums 
where you can go for technical support and software updates. 



A fun place to be. America Online offers a big entertainment bang for 
only a few of your bucks. Content is designed to pique just about 
anyone's interest, and the interface is second only to eWorld's in ease 
of use and elegance. 


Prodigy once again snubs Mac devotees — it does not offer any 
Mac-specific forums. 

For shareware, America Online, CompuServe, and eWorld have 
largelibrariesstocked with top-notch shareware.You can find these 
libraries in the Macintosh forums. In addition, CompuServe and 
eWorld offer ZiffNet/Mac, which sports a comprehensive library of 
the most-popular shareware programs (eWorld has about 6,000 
files; CompuServe has about half that). ZiffNet/M ac also provides a 
new, custom-designed utility every month. CompuServe members 
pay an extra $3.50 per month for access to ZiffNet/M ac, but they can 
download thecustom uti lities for free. eWorld members do not have 
to pay extra to access ZiffNet/Mac, but they do pay connect-time 
charges to download custom utilities. (ZiffNet/Mac is owned by 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, the parent company of MacUser.) 
Delphi's and GEnie's resident M ac shareware libraries are relatively 
scant, and the only way to access M ac-specific software libraries on 


THE GREAT SOFTWARE SEARCH 


TO GIVE YOU A SNAPSHOT of how each on-l i ne service operates, we 
recorded our attempts to locate and retrieve two files: the U.S. 


@ AMERICA ONLINE 

Finding ourfileson America Online 
was nearly effortless. We used the service's 
global-search utility; entered the text 

Declaration of Independence; and 


ended up with a list of several files, 
including the Declaration of Independence 
in .sit format.Three clicks later, we had 
marked the file for retrieval. We repeated 
the procedure to find DropStuff with 
Expander Enhancer.This time, entering 
simply Dropstuff brought up a 
successful hit. We then accessed America 
Online's Download Manager and had it 
download both files. 


@ COMPUSERVE 

We used two equally easy file-finding 
methods in CompuServe. First, we clicked on 
the opening screen's Reference icon to reach 
the Grolier Encyclopedia. We entered our 

Search String (Declaration of 
independence) and found the file on the 
first try. We saved it and moved on. 

To find DropStuff, we used CompuServe's 
global-search utility,entering Dropstuff 
and Aladdin as our keywords. Again, we 
got an immediate hit. CompuServe gave us 
a description of the file, and we clicked on 
the Retrieve button and downloaded the 
file. 


§ DELPHI 

We first had to open our communica¬ 
tion software's capture log and sign on. In 
our Declaration of Independence search, we 
found the Grolier Encyclopedia in the 
Reference section, entered our search string, 
took our choice of three hits, and told Delphi 
to keep the text coming (/length=o). 

In looking for DropStuff, we searched a 
compression-utilities database, but to no 
avail. So we cheated: We typed the DIR 
command to see a list of the database's 
contents, manually located DropStuff, 
copied its filename (DROPSTUFF W/ EXP. 
ENHANCER 3.5.2.), issued the DOWN 
(download) command, and pasted in the 
filename.Two clicks and a command later, 
the file was on its way. 
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The good and the bad. GEnie's interface bounces between being 
barely graphical (as in this opening screen) and being completely 
text-based. We did, however,find a solid base of business content on 
the service. 



The Mac gets snubbed. Prodigy is the least M ac-friendly service — it 
doesn't include any Mac-specific forums, the graphical interface 
ignores all Mac conventions,and most of the on-line help is geared to 
DOS users. 


Prodigy is through a gateway to ZiffNet (for which you will incur 
a hefty surcharge of $7.95 per month plus a fee for downloading 
software). 

Just for Fun 

OK, but enough of the work ethic. What if you just wanna have fun? 
You can compete with other users in interactive, arcade-style 
games. You can make travel plans, booking airline, train, cruise- 
ship, hotel, and rental-car reservations through major worldwide 
systems such as Eaasy Sabre. You can browse through forums de¬ 
voted to almost any topic you can imagine, leaving messages or 
questions as well as reading items left by other users. (CompuServe 
has nearly 900 predefined forums; Delphi not only has predefined 
forums but encourages you to create your own as well.) 

Thereareeven placeson on-lineservicesfor two all-timepopular 
activities: shopping and talking (but you can't do both in the same 


place). Shopping takes two forms: malls with storefronts and huge 
databases of products. M al Is are fun for browsi ng, but we found the 
product databases to be incredibly handy when you need to do 
some serious buying. One of the largest product databases, Shop¬ 
pers Advantage, stocks over 250,000 products, any of which you can 
order directly from your Mac. You can search the database by cat¬ 
egory, such as Computers, or type in the name of the product, and 
Shopper's Advantage will tell you who has the best price (we found 
some great deals on Macs). You'll get the same service and support 
by ordering on-line as you would if you walked into a retail store. 

The glitzy fad these days, however, is hanging out in chat rooms. 
You can chat with anyone who enters the room, or you can attend 
scheduled symposiums that feature a guest of honor such as a poli¬ 
tician or celebrity to whom you posequestionsor direct comments. 
America Online's chat rooms are the most active, but that's not al¬ 
ways good: Public chat rooms are open to all, even those who lack 


Declaration of Independence and Aladdin Systems' DropStuff the service's name indicates how happy- or not- we were with 

with Expander Enhancer shareware utility. The icon to the left of both the process and the results. 


f eWORLD 

From eWorld's opening screen, we 
quickly clicked our way to the Grolier 
Encyclopedia in the Reference section. We 
entered our Declaration of Independence 
search string, and eWorld gave us 105 hits. 
We then added the string document to 
narrow the list to 13. Finally, we found our 
file and saved it. 

Since eWorld is a Mac-centric service, we 
bet that Aladdin would maintain a forum 
here. So we chose eWorld's Go to Keyword 
menu to open a dialog box and entered 
Aladdin. Bingo! eWorld instantly 
transferred us to the forum, and we clicked 
on Aladdin's Software icon,found the file, 
and added it to our download list. 


GEnie 

We started out well, quickly locating 
the Declaration of Independence in the 
Grolier Encyclopedia. GEnie, however, 
dropped us into text mode when we 
accessed the encyclopedia.To retrieve the 
file, we had to copy the text from the screen 
and paste it into a word-processing file. 

To find DropStuff, we entered Aladdin 
in GEnie's Move dialog box. Alas, we moved 
to a front-end application for PCs, called 
Aladdin. Back at GEnie's Top page, we chose 
Computing Services.Three clicks later, we 
were at Mac Vendor Software Libraries, and 
there lay the Aladdin folder. We clicked on 
the folder and .. .found ourselves in GEnie's 
mail room. We retraced our steps,and this 
time it worked. 


PRODIGY 

We quickly went to the Reference 
section and found the Declaration of 
Independence in the Grolier Encyclopedia. 
But we faced a dilemma:7he text wasn't 
selectable. Worse yet, the Save menu item 
was disabled. We eventually went to 
Prodigy's Copy menu item and, lo and 
behold, the resulting dialog box contained a 
Save As button. 

Since you can access Mac files on Prodigy 
only through a gateway to ZiffNet, and since 
access to the gateway costs $7.95 a month, 
we opted to write a check to eWorld for its 
$8.95 monthly membership fee. 
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good manners. Also, if you're not a fast typist,you may find yourself 
falling behind in the conversation. Prodigy's chat rooms are also 
busy, whereas chat rooms on CompuServe, eWorld, and GEnie are 
relatively quiet — 30 to 50 people, compared to America Online's 
300 to 500. Delphi's chat rooms are too hard to maneuver through: 
You need to learn roughly ten commandsjusttocarryon aconver- 
sati on. Fi nal I y, a word to the wise about all chat rooms: Choose you r 


screen name carefu I ly. "Ap hrod ital" received a total of five marriage 
proposals in one night; "HadesOne" was largely ignored. 

A nother way of chatti ng, albeit with a delayed response, is to send 
e-mail or files to otherswho subscribe to the serviceor to peopleon 
other services, including the Internet. All the on-line services pro¬ 
vide a communications center that you use to manage your elec¬ 
tronic correspondence. Usually this center is set up like a small 


THE COST OF GOING ON-LI HE /pricinginformation 


RECENT - AND DRASTIC - price decreases have made most on-line 
services as affordable as a subscription to cable TV. Still, you'll want to 
compare prices before you settle on a primary service. You can use our 
“Comparing Costs" chart to figure out approximately how much your 
monthly bill will be for each of these services. 

First, write down in a column the features you plan to use each month. 
In a second column, write down the number of hours you think you'll 
spend using each feature.Then, in a third column, enter the applicable 
fees. In our chart, an H means you'll be charged the hourly fee for your 
connect time; free means you won't be billed for any connect-time 


charges; none means the feature is not available on the service. M ultiply 
the hoursbythefees,and/oradd in any applicablesurcharges. Remember 
that most on-line-service pricing plans include several hours of access in 
their monthlyfees. Don't forget to eliminate those hours from your calcu¬ 
lations. Likewise,don't forget to add in the monthly charge. 

A word of warning: If the on-line service does not provide a local access 
number, you'll either have to use SprintNet orTymnet for access (thereby 
incurring hefty surcharges) oryou'll haveto pay long-distancechargesfor 
your connect time. Either way, your total on-line bill isgoing to skyrocket. 
Delphi is the worst culprit here, since the service does not offer any local 


(COMPARING CO STS / pri ces are droppi n g 


America Online 

CompuServe 

Standard Plan 

CompuServe 
Alternative Pricing 

Plan 

Delphi 10/4 Plan 

Delphi 20/20 Plan 

| Membership fees and information 

Sign-up fee 

Monthly membership fee 

none 

none 

none 

none 

$19 

$9.95 

$9.95 

$2.50 

$10 

$20 

Number of free hours per month 

5 

none 

none 

4 

20 

Standard hourly fee 

$2.95 

$4.80 or $.08/min. 

$12.80(2,400 bps); 

$22.80 (14,400 bps) 

$4 

$1.80 

Other surcharges 

none 

$11.70/hr. prime time; 
$1.70/hr. nonprime time 
for SprintNet orTymnet 

$11.70/hr. prime time; 
$1.70/hr. nonprime time 
for SprintNet orTymnet 

$9/hr. primetime 
for SprintNet orTymnet 1 

$9/hr. primetime 
for SprintNet orTymnet* 

1 General services 

Topic forums 

H § 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Mac-related forums 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Mac-shareware libraries 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Stock quotes 

H 

H° 

H 

H° 

H° 

Portfolio tracking 

H 

free 

H 

H 

H 

Business profiles 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Business/industry publications 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

News and weather 

H 

free 

H 

H 

H 

Custom news-clipping service 

$4.95/mo. for 5 profiles 

$15/hr. surcharge 

$15/hr. surcharge 

none 

none 

Encyclopedias 

H 

free 

H 

H 

H 

General-interest publications 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Literature databases 

H 

H 

H 

none 

none 

Educational-institution information 

H 

free 

H 

H 

H 

Chat rooms 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Discussion boards 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Games 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Shopping 

H 

free 

H 

H 

H 

Travel 

H 

free 

H 

H 

H 

Servicewide e-mail 

H 

free tf 

H 

H 

H 

Fax service 

$2/addressee 

*** 

*** 

§§ 

§§ 

U.S. Postal Service letter sending 

$2.50/addressee 

free 

00 

none 

none 

1 Internet-access services 

E-mail 

H 

$.15 per piece received 

$.15 per piece received 

H 

H 

Anonymous ftp 

H 

H 

■Sills 

H 

H 

Usenet newsgroups 

Gopher search capability 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

none 

none 

H 

H 

WAIS capability 

H 

none 

none 

H 

H 

Archie search capability 

none 

none 

none 

H 

H 

| Company 

America Online 

Vienna, VA 

800-827-6364 
703-448-8700 
703-883-1509 (fax) 

CompuServe Informatior 
Services 

Columbus, OH 
800-848-8990 
614-457-8600 
614-529-1610 (fax) 

i CompuServe Information 
Services 

Columbus, OH 

800-848-8990 

614-457-8600 

614-529-1610 (fax) 

Delphi Internet 

Services 

Cambridge, MA 
800-695-4005 
617-491-3393 
617-491-6642 (fax) 

Delphi Internet 

Services 

Cambridge, MA 

800-695-4005 

617-491-3393 

617-491-6642 (fax) 


^Currently, a special offer lets you get 10 free hours. f lf you don't use SprintNet orTymnet, you'll incur long-distance charges; Delphi has no local access numbers. 

**Alternatively, you can pay $29.95/mo. plus a per-article charge. n Up to 90 three-page messages. §§ $1.25 for the first page; $.50 for each extra half page. 

***$.75 for the first 1,000 characters; $.25 for each additional 1,000 characters. 
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office, complete with an electronic address book, a simple word 
processor, and a place to record your incoming and outgoing mes¬ 
sages. Some service also offer the electronic equivalent of M ail- 
boxes Etc., complete with Internet e-mail capability, fax sending, 
and even generation of hard copy and mailing through the U.S. 
Postal Service. Generally, you pay an extra fee for these service. 

Finally, for the ultimate in information access, look for a service 



$8.95^^^^^M $8.95 $9.95 

4* 4 5 

$2.95 $3 $2.95 

none $2/hr. prime time; none 

$2/hr. SprintNet (9,600 bps); 
$6/hr.GEnie (9,600 bps) 


H 

H 

none 

H 

H 

$7.95/mo. 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

$14.95/mo. 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

$29/mo. 

$25/mo.for 10 profiles 

$695/yr.** 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

none 

H 

none 

H 

H 

none 

H 

H 

H 

none 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

free 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

none 

$.85/page 

H 

none 

none 

$2.50/letter 


H 

H 

H 


none 

none 

none 

Apple Computer 

Cupertino, CA 
800-775-4556 
408-996-1010 


H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 


H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 


GEnie Services Prodigy Services Co. 

Rockville, MD White Plains, NY 

800-638-9636 800-776-3449 

301-251-6475 
301-340-4433 (fax) 


s Hourly fee for connect time, Downloads cost a few cents per quote. 
**$1.50 for the first page; $.20 for each additional page. 


that provides full-featured Internet communication services — 
and that puts a completely graphical interface on the Internet. All 
the on-line services let you send and receive Internet e-mail. Oth¬ 
ers,such as America Online, also havean area where you can search 
for and subscribe to Internet mailing lists. Once you've signed up, 
messages are automatically delivered to your on-line mailbox. 

Many servi ces a Iso a 11 o w you to access U sen et n ewsgrou ps. T hese 
newsgroups operate much the same as mailing lists, except mes¬ 
sages are routed to a special area in the service rather than to your 
mailbox. Some services provide even more I nternet features, such 
as Anonymous ftp (which lets you search and download files from 
remote databases without supplying a password) and access to 
utiliti es such as Archie, Gopher, and WAISfor locating information, 
documents, and files that reside on Internet databases. Currently, 
only CompuServe and Delphi have outbound telnet, which allows 
you to interact directly with (and even issue commands to) host 
computers on the I nternet. Fortunately, each on-line service is rap¬ 
idly expanding the type of Internet access it offers. We found 
A meri ca On I i ne's i nterf ace i nto the I nternet to be better than that of 
any other service. 

What to Join 

When it comes to picking our favorite on-line service, we're hard- 
pressed to choose between America Online and CompuServe. For 
pure wealth of information and connection reliability, we prefer 
CompuServe. But America Online has become quite popular lately, 
for several good reasons:The price is low,the i nterface is extremely 
easy to use,the content isexpanding daily,and thel nternet accessis 
the bst of all the services'. Be aware, however, that until America 
Onlineupgrades its system, you may experience annoying busy sig¬ 
nals,file-transfer delays,and possibly even haltsin all action. 

Our two runners-up, eWorld and GEnie, are good secondary 
choices. eWorld, Apple's own clubhouse, offers members a rock- 
solid, pure M ac i nterface It's also a quick and easy source for Apple 
support, technical documentation,and timelysystem-softwareup- 
dates. Unfortunately, eWorld's content, although well balanced, re¬ 
mains relatively slim. If you plan to do a lot of on-line rsearch, es¬ 
pecial ly for busi ness or personal i nvesti ng, GE nie i s a good backu p 
source to CompuServe. Its interface, however, is often unpredict¬ 
able (although GEnie plans to update it soon). 

We'd stayawayfrom Delphi and Prodigy.Although Delphi plans 
to do a complete interface and content overhaul in the future, its 
current text-based interface is cumbersomeand will feel especially 
alien to most Mac users. For a while, Delphi was theonly major on¬ 
line service to offer full Internet access, but now that other on-line 
services have caught up, Delphi's strong point has become only a 
historical footnote. Prodigy too has a long way to go before it be¬ 
comes appealing to Mac users. Its poorly implemented graphical 
interface alone is enough to turn away most; the fact that there's 
little viable content hiding beneath it is enough to cause the rest to 
say,"Seeya." ^ 


Drew J. Cronk is a freelance author. He currently has six phone lines running 
into his office. Someday he'll buy a phone, and then there will be seven. 

You can find the shareware referenced in this article in the MacUser and 
B$1 ZiffNet/M ac areas on CompuServe and eWorld. See How to Reach Us for 
lUJ instructions on accessing Ziff Net/Mac. 
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Y our network's speed is not what it used to be. The produc¬ 
tion manager is complaining that it takes too darn long for 
fi les to make thei r way from the server to the color- retouch¬ 
ing workstation to the printer.The chief financial officer is 
wondering why the company's state-of-the-art client/server order- 
entry system isn't keeping pace with customers' phone calls. 

And you're wondering, Now what?Over the years, you'vedoneall 
the right things to keep your network running at top speed. You've 
upgraded from LocalTalk to Ethernet, replaced the SE/30 with an 
Apple Workgroup Server, installed a ridiculous amount of RAM in 
the server, and added a RAID tower for the fastest data access pos- 
si bl e. M ost of the M acs on thenetwork havealso been given a shot in 
the arm — more RAM, fast hard drives, and high-performance 
Ethernet cards. 

This ti me, however, the bottleneck isn't at the server or the work¬ 
stations; instead, there's simply too much traffic for your network 
configuration to handle. You've got a network-utilization problem. 

It's time to do something. The question is, What?There's an al¬ 
phabet soup of potential solutions to your network's bandwidth 
problems,from ATM, to FDDI, to Fast Ethernet, to 100VG AnyLAN, 
to switching hubs, to file-transfer utilities. But some of these tech¬ 
nologies aretoo pricey,com pi ex, or exotic or aren't readily available. 
You need solutions that won't break the bank and that are here to¬ 
day. (For more information on emerging technologies such as Fast 
Ethernet, see NetTools, page 100 of this issue.) 

M acUser Labs tested a variety of solutions designed to improve 
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network speed.To keep our results grounded in thepractical rather 
than thetheoretical, we modeled our tests on thetwo most common 
Mac network environments: the hectic desktop-publishing shop 
and the office workgroup. Because the network-traffic patterns in 
these two environments are very different, a different set of poten¬ 
tial solutions emerged for each. FI ere's what wefound out about how 
each solution performs and how much it will cost you to purchase, 
install, and support it. 

The Desktop-Publishing Shop 

I n a thriving publishing studio or service bureau, production is the 
name of the game. The scanner operator scans a full-color photo¬ 
graph, for example, and stores it on the file server. The photo re¬ 
toucher then copies thescan to his Power M ac for color correction. 
Later still, the designer places the image i nto a QuarkXPress docu¬ 
ment. F i nal ly, after pri nti ng a proof on a Du Pont 4Cast and tweak i ng 
the color one last ti me, a staff member outputs the enti re fi le to the 
imagesetter asfilm color separations. 

To the network administrator, however, the process looks like a 
massivefilebogging down thenetwork periodically throughout the 
d ay. W hen ever th e f i I e i s m oved across the network, the ad m i n istra- 
tor sees utilization spikes, each of which causes increased packet 
collisions.With each collision,AppleTalk must retransmit data,and 
as more data is retransmitted, network utilization goes up even 
more, creating a vicious cycle. 

For this type of traffic pattern — the intermittent transmission 
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You've added a 
powerful server and 
upgraded your Macs; 
but users are still 
complainingabout 
network speed. 




do now? 

BY j OE SCIALLO AND KELLI WISETH 


of files larger than 20 M B — you can attempt to speed up through¬ 
put in one of three key ways: Increase the number of packets that 
AppleTalk can send over Ethernet in a given amount of time, by 
using a file-transfer utility; install a network topology that's faster 
than Ethernet; or forget about network-transport methods alto¬ 
gether and move the files over the SCSI bus(seefigurel). 

OPTION 1: Use a File-Transfer Utility. Numerous file-transfer 
utilities are available, such as IPT's TurboTalk and Symantec's 
CopyDoubler, that promise to i ncrease network speed. For ou r tests, 
we picked the product that set the pace in this arena when it was 
introduced over a year ago— RunShare,from RUN (800-478-6929 
or 408-353-8423). RunShare works seamlessly in conjunction with 
the Finder; you don't have to launch a special application when 
transferring files — just start a Finder copy, and RunShare takes 
over. 

RunShare improves overall network speed by squeezing more 
packets than normal onto Ethernet. It continuously monitors the 
network for free time, and when it finds it, it inserts additional 
packets onto the w i re. Both the send i ng and the receiving M ac m ust 
havetheRunSharesoftwareinstalled for this schemeto work,and if 
oneMac is involved in transfers with morethan one other Mac, only 
two Macs at a time can enjoy the speed boost. (RUN recently re¬ 
leased RunShare GSA, which comprises an Ethernet adapter with 
RunShare built in. RunShare GSA lets up to six RunShare clients 
transfer data simultaneously.) 

Becau seRunShareworks by monitoringthenetwork for free time 


and sending data at those times, it works best on a network that has 
limited file transfers: The more simultaneous RunShare-initiated 
network transfers there are, the higher the network utilization and 
the less free ti me there wi 11 be on the n etwork, th us loweri ng each 
session's overall speed gain. In ourtets,RunSharereducedthetime 
it took to transfer files over a passive-hub-based Ethernet network 
by anywhere from 44 to 55 percent. For example, copying a 30-M B 
file to an Apple Workgroup Server 80 from a Power Mac 8100/80 
over Ethernet without RunShare took slightly under 2 minute; 
RunShare morethan halved the time, to 51 seconds (see figure 2). 

Although RunShare wasn't thefastest solution in any single test, 
it was able to speed network traffic along well and at a reasonable 
cost. A 25-user package for networks that run on LocalTalk, 
EtherTalk, TokenTalk, or FDDITalk costs $2,499 (about $100 per 
user). One warning: Be sure to hang on to your RunShare installa¬ 
tion disks. There's a set number of licenses per disk (for 2,5, and 25 
users),and theinstaller keepstrack of thenumber of licenses you've 
used. To transfer a license from one Mac to another without losing 
it, you must deinstall the software, using the original disks, to re¬ 
claim the used license. 

OPTION 2: Use a Faster Network Standard. Whenever we see 
high-end specifications, we expectthe most from a product. Thus, 
we had high hopes for the speed improvements FDDI (Fiber Dis¬ 
tributed Data I nterface) could give our test publishing network.The 
FDDI standard specifiesatoken-passing,ringtopologyat 100Mbps 
(megabits per second) that uses fiber-optic cabling. That's pretty 
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- figure 1 

The Desktop-Publishing Shop /network-configuration details 



BASELINE CONFIGURATION: 


A small number of connected powerful M acs, 
each of which transfers large files sporadically 
— that's the kind of network typically found in 
desktop-publishing shops. And that's how we 
set up our baseline test network. 



OPTION 1: 


Use a File-Transfer Utility. 

For this solution, we simply installed RUN's 
RunShare software on the server and on 
the client. Otherwise, our baseline 
configuration remained unchanged. 



OPTION 2: 


Use a Faster Network Standard 

This high-priced solution requires the 
installation of an FDDI card in the server 
and in each client machine.The hub and 
the cables also need to support FDDI. 


powerful stuff compared to Ethernet's 10-Mbps, shared-media 
(CSM A/CD) copper or twisted-pair scheme. 

In addition to faster speed, FDDI offers greater security than 
Ethernet (optical fiber doesn't emit electrical signals that can be 
tapped) as well as greater reliability (fiber is immuneto electrical 
interference).That's why FDDI is typically implemented asa back- 
bonethat joins other network topologies. But such considerations 
aside,it isthe com bination of 100-M bps speed and FDDI's specified 
4,500-bytepacketsizethatappearsto makeitaboon for publishing. 
Larger packets mean less overhead — a 20-MB file broken into big 
chunks makes for faster, more efficient throughput than one di¬ 
vided into smaller packets, since each packet includes a fixed 
amount of header information. 

In our test publishing environment, which used AppleShare, we 
found that FDDI's speed was (as Camille Paglia might say) pathetic. 
Without the help of a companion file-transfer utility, FDDI was 
slower than our baseline Ethernet network for all tests. For ex¬ 
ample, copying a 30-M B fileto theAppleWorkgroup Server 80 over 
the Ethernet network took slightly under 2 minuts; using FDDI 
alone (without afi le-transfer utility), thefilecopy took slightly over 
2 minutes, when weused a Cabletron FDDI card.W hen used with its 
file-transfer utility, however, the FDDI card fared much better, cut¬ 
ting the copy times for the 30-M B fileto 44 seconds. 

By and large vendors shipping FDDI cards for the M ac include 
file-transfer utilities that help squeeze better performance out of 
the cards. That's great, because as we found in our tests, you'll see 


speed improvements with FDDI only when you use a file-transfer 
utility — but thefi le-transfer utility works only when you'recopy- 
ing a file from one shared volume to another. If your AppleShare 
serve is being used asa mail, print, or database sever, don't expect 
to see any speed i mprovement in those fu notions. A nd the uti lities 
included with FDDI cards do not generally run in the background; 
you have to launch theutility to useit for filetransfer. Although this 
may not seem li kea big deal, it forces yet another easy-to-forget step 
into an already busy production process. 

So what about all FDDI's impressive specifications? Unfortu¬ 
nately, AppleTalk can't take advantage of FDDI's large packet size. 
The maximum packet size allowable under AppleTalk protocols is 
586 bytes. File-transfer utilities override this limitation, but only 
when transferring files. 

We cannot recommend using FDDI in an AppleShare environ¬ 
ment. By the time you add up the cost of the cable and cards — 
anywhere from about $1,695 to $1,995, depending on the type of 
card — and the cost of an FDDI module for your hub ($3,895 for 
a single-attached module or $4,950 for a dual-attached module 
from SysKonnect, for example), the speed improvement for such 
a narrow subset of the publishing shop's activities — filetransfer 
— doesn't justify the price. In addition, managing the FDDI topol¬ 
ogy is yet another learning curve for the network administrator to 
negotiate. (All is not lost, however.As you'll see later in this report, 
using FDDI with NetWare— instead of AppleShare— is a super 
solution.) 
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OPTION 3: 


Move Files over a SCSI Bus. 

Transoft’s SCSI-NET III Server isn't really a networking 
solution at all, because it works by isolating traffic 
from the network. If you want to access network 
services, you'll still need to connect to a server. 


OPTION 3: Move Files over a SCSI Bus. Ironically, one of our 

network-speedup strategies involvesa product — theSCSI -N ET111 
Server, fromTransoft (805-565-5200) — that works by getting traffic 
off the network. Don't be misled bythe/VET in SCSI-NET III Server. 
The SCSI-NET III Server is not a networking solution in the true 
sense— thereareno network protocols; no i nterf ace cards; no prob¬ 
lems of network contention, collisions, or bandwidth utilization. 
TheSCSI-NET III Server is a SCSI-controller box bundled with 


software that enables up to 36 M acs to share up to 500 GB of hard¬ 
disk storage. The SCSI -N ET 111 Server hardware comes i n a variety 
of configurations, but the model we tested had one port for daisy- 
chain i n g u p to 49 h ard d r i ves as wel I as si x SCSI - 2 d i fferentia I ports 
for connecting as many as six Macs, each of which require a differ¬ 
ential SCSI-2 card, such as theATTO SiliconExpress4D. (In addition 
to providing Fast SCSI-2 throughput, the differential cards enable 
the M acs to be up to 82 feet away from the SCSI -N ET 111 Server.) 
Users work on files on hard drive connected to the SCSI-NET 111 
Server as if they were working on file on their local hard drive, al¬ 
beit faster: Opening and saving a Photoshop file on the SCSI-NET 
III Server was about 6 to 9 percent faster than performing the same 
operation on a local hard drive. SCSI-NET III Server Administrator 
software, installed on each Mac connected to the SCSI-NET III 
Server, provides version control by ensuring that no two users ac¬ 
cess a file at the same time. 

The SCSI-NET III Server was consistently the fastest of all the 
desktop-publishing solutions in our tests. For example, copying a 
30-M B filefrom onehard drive attached to the SCSI-NET 111 Server 
to another took about 22 seconds. Transferring the same file be¬ 
tween the Apple Workgroup Server 80 and a Power M ac 8100 over 
Ethernet took nearly four time as long. We got even faster results 
when we used CopyDoubler in conjunction with theSCSI-NET III 
Server: Copying a 30-M B file between hard drives took only about 
14 seconds. 

Not only is the SCSI-NET III Server the fastest solution but it’s 
also the most expensive. Prices rangefrom $14,000for a bare-bones 
SCSI-NET III Server to $40,628 for a fully configured, plug-and- 
play package for six users that includes all cables, six 4-GB hard 
drives, the unit itself, SCSI cards, and software. (With the bare- 
bones configuration, you'll still need to purchase differential SCSI - 
2 cards and cables for each Mac as well as the hard drives you want 
to share.) The total price makes the SCSI-NET III Server cost-effec¬ 
tive for only the most speed-sensitive service bureaus (or video¬ 
production stud i os, i n w hi ch th e real -t i m e d el i ver y of vi deo f ram es 
is critical). 

A Iso keep i n m i nd th at th e SCSI-N ET 111 Server and its connected 
Macs comprise their own isolated island, a fringe element outside 


; figure2 



Desktop-Publishing Solutions /fromfasttosiow 


Walk into a busy prepress shop, and you'll find users shuttling 
multimegabyte files from drum scanner to file server to Photoshop 
color-retouching station to imagesetter, clogging up the network each 
step of the way. In this scenario, the network's raw speed is extremely 
important. 

We tested three ways of speeding up this type of network: using a 
file-transfer utility (RUN's RunShare); using FDDI, a network standard 


that (theoretically, at least) is faster than Ethernet, with and without 
a file-transfer utility; and using Transoft's SCSI-NET III Server drive¬ 
sharing setup.To make our tests realistic, we copied two files:a 30-M B 
filethat wasmodeled on afull-color,one-pagead and a 70-M Bfilethat 
was modeled on a full-color,two-page ad.We copied thefilesfrom a 
Power M ac 8100/80 to an Apple Workgroup Server 80 (or in the case 
of the SCSI-NET III Server, to a shared hard drive) and then back again. 


30-MB File Copy from Server 

SLOWER^ 


30-MB File Copy to Server 

SLOWER^ 


70-MB File Copy from Server 

SLOWER^ 


70-MB File Copy to Server 

SLOWER^ 


Option 3: SCSI-NET III Server 
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^Without file-transfer utility 
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figure 3 




BASELINE CONFIGURATION: 


Lots of connected Macs, ranging from low end to 
powerful, that steadily transfer small files - that's the 
kind of network typically found in office workgroups. 
We set up our baseline test network to simulate an 
office environment and ran our tests, once using 


OPTION 1: 


Use Two or More Servers. 

For this solution, we attached a second server 
to the main (passive) hub.Thus, the network 
load was split between two servers. 


Use a Switching Hub. 

For another easy-to-implement 
solution, we replaced the main 
(passive) hub with a switching hub. 
We did this with both the one- and 
the two-server configuration. 


NetWare and once using AppleShare. 


the rest of an organ ization. I f users want to be i n the e- mai 11 oop and 
partake of other companywide network services, they'l I sti 11 need to 
be connected to the appropriate network. And only the M acs con¬ 
nected to the SCSI-NET III Server and configured with SCSI-NET 
Administrator software are able to access the SCSI-NET III Server's 
hard drives: Users can't turn on filesharingand open thecontentsof 
the SCSI-NET III Server's drives to folks outside their workgroup. 

The Office Workgroup 

Constant communication and collaboration are the trademarks of 
today's office. For example, at 9:00 A.M., most of the managers ar¬ 
rive, log in, and check mail; a few stragglers roll in at 9:25A.M. and 
I og i n. W hen the sen i or accou ntant strol Is in at 9:45 A.Mshe starts 
firing off e-mails to individuals, to the entire office, or to small 
teams of people. M eanwhile, the clerks have been busy since 7:55 
A.M., hammering on the database server, entering new orders, pro¬ 
cessing payments, and searchingfor answers to customers' queries. 

What the network administrator sees, however, is a fairly steady 
stream of traffic with occasional burstsof activity all day long. Dur¬ 
ing the bursts of activity, thecollision rate rises; network utilization 
rises; and overall throughput slows down, particularly when the 
traffic is aimed in one direction, such as at a single server. 

The strategies that we tested for this scenario include splitting 
the network's load between two servers; replacing a passive hub 
with a switching hub; in a NetWare environment, opening up more 
than one path to the data; and installing FDDI (see figure 3). If 
you're already using NetWare instead of AppleShare to connect 
Macs to your network, you're ahead of the game. In the past, 
MacUser Labs has demonstrated that a network using the Novell 
NetWare for Macintosh NLM consistently outperforms one using 
AppleShare,thanks to NetWare's speedy file and print architecture. 


Note, however, that NetWare's speed advantage is most noticeable 
in situations where the network is heavily taxed. 

OPTION l:UseTwo or More Servers. When thelineat thesu per- 
market checkout counter grows too long, the manager often opens 
up a second lane to speed things up. Similarly, by adding a second 
serve to our test configuration and splitting the 40 Mac clients 
evenly between the two severs, we witnessed dramatic leaps in 
network speed over our baseline, oneserver configuration. Our 
NetWare network's data-transfer times improved by as much as 58 
percent, depending on thetest, and our AppleShare network's times 
improved by as much as 61 percent (seefigure4). 

Adding a second server isn't necessarily the least expensive ap¬ 
proach — you'll need to buy the hardware, software (AppleShare or 
NetWare), and appropriate Ethernet adapters. An Apple Workgroup 
Server 95 configured with 32 M B of RAM and a 1-GB hard drive 
runs about $10,345, for example. In addition to the direct costs, 
you'll also encounter the indirect costs associated with installing 
and configuring a second server. Nonetheless, balancing your net¬ 
work traffic among two or more servers is good basic network de- 
si gn, and i n many cases, there's I i ttl e reason to throw money at other 
hardware solutions if you haven't taken this step first. 

OPTION 2: Use a Switching Hub. What if you've already installed 
several servers but network speed is still slow? If you have a passive 
hub, your best bet is to replace it with a switching hub. Unlike a 
passive hub, which transmits packets through all ports, a switching 
hub looks at the MAC-layer (media-access-control layer) address 
and sends the packet through only the appropriate port. For this 
reason, switching hubs are effective only for networks that have 
multi pie servers: If all the Macs on a network are attempting to use 
the same server, all the packets from those M acs will be heading 
toward the same MAC-layer address, thus crating a bottleneck at 
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OPTION 3: 


Use M ultiple Ethernet Cards. 

In our NetWare test environment, we 
installed four interface cards in the 
server, thereby making it - not the 
hubs — the centerpiece of the network. 



OPTION 4: 


Use FDDI. 

To keep the cost of this solution 
down, we opted to use FDDI only 
to connect the server to the hub 
rather than to connect each client 
Mac to a hub. 


the server or at the port in the switching hub connected to that 
server. 

We saw an average reduction of 20 percent i n data-transfer times 
for both our NetWare network and our AppleShare network when 
weupgraded thepassivehub in our two-server configurationstoan 
Alantec PowerHub switching hub. Taken together, these two strate¬ 
gies— balancingthenetwork load among two or moreserversand 
replacing a passive hub with a switching one — offer a one-two 


migration punch to building a more responsive network. 

The advantage of using a switching hub is that you can install it 
without changing your existing cabling or Ethernet cards. Wefound 
that it took only a matter of minutes to swap out a passive hub (or 
replaces modulein a hub).Weused an Alantec PowerHub switching 
hub in our tests, but you'll find a widevariety of sub-$2,000 prod¬ 
ucts from which to choose, including units from vendors such as 
NRC, Sonic Systems, and Tribe Computer Works. 



Office-Workgroup Solutions /obviousanswers 


Everyday activities such as sending files via QuickMail tax a network 
more than you might expect. A steady stream of small- to medium¬ 
sized files can easily become a flood of data clogging the network. For¬ 
tunately,you havea variety of optionsfor unclogging thedata pipeline. 

For our tests, we used a NetWare and an AppleShare network.Thirty- 
nineclient Macsgenerated enough trafficto get our networkutilization 
up to 65 percent.We then conducted five tests, using a client PowerMac 


8100/80:opening and saving a 900K Excel file on the server;executing 
a FileMaker Pro script, which performed numerouscommon database 
operations on an 8,000-record database file stored on theserver;and 
copying a 2.5-MB folder (containing multiple files, each of which was 
less than 32K) from and to the server. After running these tests with 
our baseline configuration, we ran them again, this time trying out 
different solutions. 


Excel Open 


Excel Save 


FileMaker Pro Operation Folder Copy from Server Folder Copy to Server 
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NETWORK STRATEGIES 


Preventive M aintenance / before a problem strikes 


PERCEPTION IS EVERYTHING. Users will perceive a network slowdown 
faster than anyanalysistoolcan.And once they've perceived the slow¬ 
down, they will expect you to fix it — and fix it fast. If you’re armed with 
solid information about yournetwork,you’ll be able to spottheproblem 
quickly. Here are some hints for what to do before a slowdown occurs: 
HINT 1 Document your network configuration. Use a mapping tool 
such as Neon Software's LANsurveyor to document your topology — 
know how many routers, servers, and M ac workstations your network 
contains; know how many network segments you've got and how your 
zones are organized.Much like an architectural blueprint.your network 
map will give you a snapshot of your network layout. In addition,record 
the configuration information for all servers — installed RAM, cache 
settings, cards installed,driver configurations, and so forth. 

HINT2 Record software and configuration data for each Mac Use 
a program such as Saber's LAN Workstation. You'll uncover any conflict¬ 
ing versions of software.outdated drivers, and other sources of poten¬ 
tial problems. 

HINT 3: Monitor network activity to establish vital signs. Utilize 
monitoring tools such as AG Group's Skyline or Neon Software's 
TrafficWatch II to document the traffic levels on all network segments 
and through all connected devices, especially routers and hubs, at 


specific time intervals. Also monitor your server's activity. 

At these same intervals,document the activity on all servers. For ex¬ 
ample, using AppleShare, check the server utilization in the Connected 
Users window. You’ll see a list of connected users, how long they’ve 
been connected, and the total percentage of current remote-user activ¬ 
ity. Watch this percentage at selected intervals during the day, and 
documentthefluctuationsforarangeoftimesduringtheday.To further 
refine your baseline picture, sample at smaller intervals — say, every 
five minutes — during times of peak usage. 

HINT4: Look for potential problems in your network design. Using 
a monitoring tool, identify users whose bandwidth demands make 
them prime candidates for segmenting onto their own subnets or 
whose traffic patterns suggest that they belong on a different network 
segment from the one they are on.Trace traffic between start and end 
pointstobesuretheusersandtheservices they need are appropriately 
distributed. 

You might, for example, monitor the activity at the research 
department's printer to make sure all the users sending jobs to the 
printer are on the same network segment. If some users are regularly 
going through a router to get to the printer, they should be put on the 
same network segment as the printer, for efficiency's sake. 


There are three basic switching-hub architectures. Store-and- 
forward switching hubs buffer a complete packet and perform a 
CRC error check before sending the packet on th rough the appropri - 
ate port or dropping it. Cut-through switching hubs, such as those 
from Kalpana and Tribe arefaster, because they read just thedesti- 
nation address and send the rest of the packet without checking for 
errors.Thedisadvantageof thecut-through design isthatbad pack¬ 
ets and collisions can be propagated. Modified cut-through switch¬ 
ing hubs, such as those from Grand Junction, offer a compromise 
between store-and-forward and cut-through switching hubs. 
Modified cut-through switching hubs perform limited error check¬ 
ing — for example, reading only the first 64 bytes of a packet to 
ensure that collisions don't get forwarded. 

You'll hear argumentsabouttheadvantagesand disadvantages of 
each type of switching hub, but the key point to look out for is how 
well a particular switching hub will fit into your existing network 
infrastructure. In order to ascertain this, ask these questions: 
•How many ports does the hub contain? 

• A re the ports private? (If they are, then the hub can support only 
a single MAC-layer addrss, meaning that you can connect only a 
single Mac to it.) 

• How many ports are switching, and how many are passive? 

• Can you connect other hubs through one or more of its ports? 

• Is the hub managed through SNMP? 

• Can you upgrade it with flash memory? 

• Dos the hub have ports, such as FDDI ports, that allow high¬ 
speed data transfer? 

OPTION 3: Use Multiple Ethernet Cards. Although our tests 
showed solid speed improvements in NetWare and AppleShare en¬ 
vironments when we added more servers and then, later, replaced a 
passive hub with a switching hub, those of you who are running 
NetWare should consider yet another option — adding more net- 
work-interface cards to the server. A NetWare server, unlike its 


AppleShare counterpart, can perform routing functions (that is, it 
can shuttle packets to different internetworks) in the server soft¬ 
ware itself.This means that you can achieve network segmentation 
easily by installing more network-interface cards in the server. 

When we took our baseline NetWare configuration — 40 Mac 
clients, one server, and a passive hub — and added three Ethernet 
cards to theserver, we saw ti mereductions as great as 67 percent. By 
dividing our NetWare network into four segments, we managed to 
achievehigher overall speedsthanwedid by adding a second server 
or replacing the passive hub with a switching hub. This solution 
would have surpassed even our two-server/switching hub configu¬ 
ration in overall speed, had it not been for a slowdown when copy- 
ingafoldertotheserver.Howcan network segmentation have such 
an impact on speed? 

Ethernet is a shared communications medium, akin to a party¬ 
line telephone, with which callers share the same line and have to 
wait to talk. Segmentinga network by adding more network cards to 
theserver is like providing more party lines and grouping callers 
evenly among the additional lines.A caller can then access theline 
more readily than before. 

Although the server does have additional demands placed on it 
by the extra Ethernet cards and routi ng fu ncti ons, overal I this alter¬ 
native is a low-budget, high-yield one. For example, since you can 
find Ethernet cards in mail-order catalogs for around $100 each, 
you can get a large speed gain for less than $500. You do, however, 
need to install thecards,reconfiguretheserverto bind theprotocols 
to the cards, and reconfigure the M ac workstations onto different 
cabling segments. On the plus side however, you won't bedabbling 
with any new technology, and depending on how easily you can 
traceyour network connections,theinvestment is moreintimeand 
labor than in hard dollars. 

OPTION 4: Use FDDI. In the desktop-publishing scenario, we con¬ 
nected each client Mac to the server via FDDI. In the office- 
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NETWORK STRATEGIES 


Cllfi tig W hat Ai IS /after a problem strikes 

NO MATTER HOW MUCH preventive maintenance you perform on 
your network, problems are bound to arise. But if you think the prob¬ 
lem through methodically — and if you've followed ouradvice about 
documenting your network's statistics — you’ll be able to narrow 
down your troubleshooting options. Here are some hints on what to 
do when a network problem strikes: 

HINT1: Identifythetypeof problem, using a top-down approach. 

Does the problem appear to be with the entire network or just a seg¬ 
ment? Is the problem with the entire segment or just a single user's 
Mac? Doesthe problem occurat thesameti me every day?Underwhat 
conditions? 

"The network isslow "isan indication of a different kind of problem 
from "I can’t log in to the server."An inability to connect may indicate 
a physical connectivity problem or misconfiguration, whereas slow 
speed might indicatetrafficproblems.But physical connectivity prob¬ 
lems,such as a crimped cable, can also lead to "the network is slow." 
HINT 2: Monitor network traffic. Use software such as Neon 
Software'sTrafficWatch II or AG Group's Skyline to check statisticson a 
given network segment. Skyline, in conjunction with AG Group’s Sat¬ 
ellite software, allows you to collect data for each segment on an 
internetwork. Compare the current information with your baseline 
figures. Also look for high levels of broadcast packets and multicast 
packets, which may indicate a malfunctioning router,Mac,or applica¬ 
tion process. 

HINT 3 Identify the sources of the network traffic by node. You 

can zoom in on your network statistics to find out which nodes are 
generating the most traffic. Skyline can give you detailed statistics 
about network activities, including the nodesand the protocolsin use, 
that were occurring when unreasonable spikes occurred. If the prob¬ 
lem is due to an individual user's Mac,you'll discover that during this 
process. 

HINT 4 Check the server. Determine whether hardware or software 
is at fault. Check the utilization percentage displayed on the Server 
menu to see if it's higher than normal. If the server is not a dedicated 
one, how much processing power is assigned to server functions? For 
example,attheserver,you might discoverthat 50— instead oftheex- 
pected 25 — users are logged in to the server and utilization isatlOO 
percent instead of the normal 70 percent.Thus you'd expect speed to 
be less than normal. While at the server, check the Ethernet cards, 
cables, and all connections to it. 

HINT5: Check the user's Mac. Interview the userto narrow down the 
problem. Was new hardware or software installed? What is different 
about the M ac now compared to the last ti me it was used for the same 
task? Check all network components and software. M ake sure the net¬ 
work connection isfirmly seated in the network adapter and that the 
correct network driver is selected. Finally, be aware that fixing some 
problems may require upgrading. Userswhohaveold Mac Pluses and 
external SCSI-connected Ethernet boxes are going to haveto live with 
slower network throughput than folks who have Ethernet-equipped 
Power Macs. 


workgroup scenario, however, we took a different tack — we con¬ 
nected the 40 client M acs to switching hubs that had an integrated 
FDDI port and then connected the server to the hub via FDDI. (We 
installed aSysKonnect FDDI card intheserver.) Becausetheserver 
handles traffic from numerous M acs, the extra bandwidth of FDDI 
would be most beneficial at the server. We could have installed an 
FDDI card in each Mac, as we did in the desktop-publishing 


scenario, but such an approach is too ©(pensive for most offices, 
with their greater numbers of users. 

In the NetWare environment, using FDDI was thefastest method, 
even with only oneserver installed on the network. We attribute the 
speed advantageFDDI has when running under NetWare to thefact 
that NetWare was dsigned to optimize network file requests at the 
operating-system level. 

When we ran our tests under AppleShare, however, we found — 
aswedid in thedesktop-publishing scenario — that FDDI was not 
a viable solution.Overall speeds wereslower than Ethernet,sincewe 
werenot able to useafile-transfer utility. (File-transfer utilities work 
only if theserver and all the clients have an FDDI card installed.) 

FDDI does not comecheap: FDDI cards typically cost $1,500 and 
up. And to implement this setup, you also need a switching hub ca- 
pableof supporting FDDI.Ifyourhubdoesn’tsupportFDDI and has 
a fixed-port configuration— in other words, if you can't add mod¬ 
ules or swap out a card — you'll haveto buy a new hub. (As an ex¬ 
ample of cost, the base configuration of the SysKonnect SK-NET 
switching hub costs $9,495.) Finally, you'll haveto install the FDDI 
card in theserver and reconfigure the server tousetheappropriate 
LAN drivers. I n short,you'll be faced with a significant investment 
in money as well as in labor and time. 

Choosing a Solution 

If you run a desktop-publishing shop whose investment in hard¬ 
ware, software, and technical staff is in the$500,000 to million-dol- 
lar range, it may well be worth the expense of the SCSI-NET III 
Server (upwards of $14,000) to gain virtually immediate access to 
shared files.lfgettingaSCSI-NET III Server will break your budget, 
however, we suggest that you get RUN's RunShare. It's inexpensive 
and easy to install. And finally, we suggest that you avoid installing 
FDDI, at least for now. 

I f you r networki ng needs f al I mostly i n the off ice- workgrou p area 
— the transfer of steady streams of small files — you have more 
factors to consider before picking a solution. If all your services are 
on a single AppleShare server, add a second server. Next, consider 
migrating to NetWare, since our tests prove that it's faster than 
AppleShare. (Even better, NetWare will be updated to run in native 
mode on PowerPC-based servers.) 

If you already use NetWare, we recommend that you install an 
FDDI card in your server and use an FDDI module in your hub. 
(Note, however, that if you have to replace your current hub with one 
that supports FDDI, then this option may be too expensive.) A less 
expensive alternative is to install more Ethernet cards in your 
server. Keep in mind, though, that you'll need to reconnect your cli¬ 
ents to different segments and that you'll incur the i ndirect costs of 
time and labor for segmenting the cabling system. 

No matter which solution you choose, expect to spend at least a 
small amount of time installing and troubleshooting it. After all, 
any change to a network, no matter how small, can cause unforeseen 
problems. In the end, however, you'll have a faster network and 
users will stop complaining— fora while at least. 


JoeSciallo isan independent networking consultant Kelli Wiseth isa 
freelance writer specializing in networking-technology issues. Macllser Labs 
associate project leader Alan Chan managed the testing for this report. 
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•Personal Printers That Raise the Bar •High-Quality 
Monitors •Small^-Footprint Drives 


uick. That's the opa^ti ve word. Evmy month, beg ming with this issuer 

Q jpLfeBr will ted:, re/ie/\* * and rdte na/vly intrcxLiced printer hand 
ves, and monitors— prcducts i n thro^ of the mod: rapi d I y adven a n g 
— and indispensable— Mac hand\/\anecategories. For oondse accurate and 
above all ti mdy buying i nformdzion i n these e/e - changing categories, turn to 
theQui ck Labs section each month. 

lo rdtetheproducts, our I abs staff conducts its usual ©draustivetestsand our 
editors scrutinize product features and functions V\bther boil our fi ndinc^ 
doAntotheessantialsyouseehaie— dz-a-^ancebridlngsonhcweach product 


diacks up a^i nd: its conpdti tors inke/areas such as \yalue support, and speed. 
>bu can ©<pect to see these rdtin^, as well as informdticn on product trends, 
each and e/my month. 

Our testi ng mdthods w 11 rennanthesamefrom month to month, so you'll be 
abeto compare products across issues of MacUgar. And before long, you'll be 
able to find cumJ ative results i n a database on ZiffNd/Mac Don't worry — 
Quick Labsdoesnft nqolaceour regularful l-do/vn, product-laden roundups. I ts 
j ust a tadte - we/ of g^tti ng you the ki nd of rd i abe buyi ng i information you've 
come to expect fromMaoLfeec 



ISEW PERSONAL AMD VNJORKGROUP PRINTERS 


Tal k about bangai ns: The personal I aser pri nters 
we tested — the Texas Instruments microLaser 
600 and the Hewlett-Packard LaserJ et 5MP — 
come equi pped with FostScri pt, sport a 
resolution of 600dpi, print on both letter- and 
legal-sized paper, and cost $1,000 or less. Wth 
specifications this good, we recommend these 
pri nters for either i ndi vidual users or smal I 
workgroups with lcw-\olume printing needs 
The lack of support for Ethernet and the slow 
printing speeds however, keep these printers 
from bei ng suitabl e for I arge workgroups 


Cur workgroup pri nter of the month, the 
GCC Elite XL 808 (pictured) may seem 
expensive at first glance, but it's chock-fulI of 
features that make it asolid val ue.This 
\ersati le RostScri pt I aser pri nter can pri nt edge 
to edge on letter-, legal-, and tabloid-sized 
paper, and it supports an optional 500-sheet 
paper tray that boosts total capaaty to 800 
sheets For networking, the Bite XL 808 can 
print from Macs as well asF*Cs.\/\£wene 
surprised, however,that its800-dpi resolution 
yielded only average-quality text output. 


To test speed and output qual ity, we pri nted 
dozens of pages of text, I i ne art, and gray-scale 
graphics Wb ti med the pri nters produd ng a 
variety of documents from si mple files that 
pri nt quickly to compl ex ones that print si owly, 
and weighted the results to reflect everyday 
usage. You can't compare speed results 
between personal and workgroup printers, 
howe/en We pri nted I onger, more compl i Gated 
documents on the workgroup pri nter i n order 
to better reflect real-life conditions 

REVI EWER / CHERYL ENGLAND TEST! NG / J IM GALBRAITH 


ROCSFB^MNLJIE 

_ FASTER. 

fill 2 Hewlett-Radond LaserJ et 5MF** $1,000 600 dpi lyear + + + + Gray-scale graphics so beautifully rendered they look I ike photos. 

Ifll QCCBiteXL808 $3,250 800dpi lyear • + + • A highlyversatile printer that fitswall in Mac or Mac/FC offices. 

Teas I nstrurents microLaser GOO* $899 600dpi lyear • • • • A great price for a fully equi pped 600-dpi FbstScript printer. 


+ /OJT5BJN3PC • / AGOBPranLE 1 


*Tested as a personal printer. 
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INEW3SO-IVB TO 9-GB HARD DRIVES 



From low capacity to high, ws tested a 
hodgepodge of drives All except one sport the 
features you'd expect — two 50-pi n SCSI 
connectors power and access lights external 
or s/vitchable term nation, and wel l-designed 
software The drives from Spi n (pictured), APS 
and MacProductscome in small, sturdy plastic 
cases. The 9-GB drives from MicroNet and 


Micropol is are big and bul ky it takes a lot of 
platters to hold that much data 

\Afewere dismayed by the poor design of the 
Micropolis MicroDskA/LT4300.Thisdri\^ 
comes in several pieces (which are easy to 
assemble), the SCSI-1 Dselector is hidden inside 
the case and the case is as I arge as those of the 
9-GB drives To daisy-chai n other SCSI devices 


you need to buy an adapter that adds a second 
SCSI port. You can stack more 2-GB and 4-GB 
modules however. 

V\& tested drive speed by using MacBench 
2.0. The results are relative to that of a 250-MB 
Quantum IDEdri\^ in a Quadra 630, which is 
given a score of 10. 

REVIEWER/ CHERYL ENGLAND TESTING/ KRI STI NA DE Nl KE 


+ /OJ15IMSDMG • //3SEPTOBLE “ / PQCR 

BHM5IHD RCFMV itU 

SIHbftfl hHCE GQFWJTY 

PRICE FER 

ET3G0BYTE 

WHVNIY CAS 

SCRA/JRET SLFFCF 

MQNLIQLS 

CT CEMVBMI5 j 

9 MxBerKh2.0Cfcj<JnclE3C 1 


BEI 1 bR 

MM* 

APSQ730 

$360 

696.9 MB 

$.52 

2 years 

+ 

• 

+ 

Same desi gn as the Q365. APS has a reputati on for great support. 



MM 

APS MS 4.0 

$1,600 

4,091.4 MB 

$.39 

5 years 

+ 

• 

+ 

higher capaaty slower speed than APS other two entrants. 



MM 

IvScroNet SB-8640 

$4,595 

8,661.6 MB 

$.53 

3 years 

• 

• 

+ 

Bigger than a shoe box and heavier too — but it holds9 GB. 



MM 

ivscmpolis MicroDsk AV LS 9100 

$4,170 

8,662.4 MB 

$.48 

5'years 

• 

• 

• 

CVersized case with a snap-on top 9-GB modules can be stacked. 



MM 

Spi n Seagate 2.1GB 

$1,199 

2,045.5 MB 

$.59 

5'years 

• 

• 

+ 

Alove-it or hdte-it design for a solid product. 



Hi 

APSQ365 

$280 

347.3 MB 

$.81 

2 years 

+ 

• 

+ 

Sturdy stylish case i nd udes switchabl e active term nati on. 



MM 

MBKjRroducts Magic Q500 

$312 

514.3 MB 

$.61 

2 years 

+ 

• 

+ 

This sol id performer has a smal 1, sturdy case 



m; 

ivfcrapolis MicroDsk AV LJ4300 

$2,520 

4,092.6 MB 

$.62 

5 years 

- 

• 

• 

A speedy drive but spoiled byadumEydesign. 
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INEW LARGE-SCREEN COLOR MONITORS 



This month's crop of color monitors — three 
17-inch and three 20-inch models — are 
ai med squarely at busi ness users.The 
Mitsubishi (pictured), NBC and ViewSonic 
monitors reflect a trend in display systems: on¬ 
screen controls that reduce front-panel d utter 
and al I ow you to adj ust t he di spl ays from easi I y 
accessi ble menus The Phi I i ps monitor is the 
onl y one we tested that I acks di gi tal control s 
for“remembering"your preferred settings if 
you switch among screen resolutions. It's also 


the only monitor that can't automatically dim 
the screen after a specified i nterval of 
inactivity. 

Al I the monitors requi re an adapter for 
connecting to a Mac but only Mitsubishi and 
Phi lips supply one in the box NEC will send 
you one free, along with nifty resolution¬ 
switching software; ViewSonic will sell you an 
adapter over the phone; Cpti quest supplies 
Mac adapters to dealers but you might not get 
one unless you ask for it. 


The image-quality scores reflect the results 
of our tests for i mage sharpness focus 
brightness uniformity, pincushioning, color 
range, and color accuracy and vi brancy. Be 
aware that mai ntai ni ng sharpness and focus i s 
technical ly more difficult on a large monitor 
than on a smal I one so 20-i nch monitors — 
even very good ones — tend to score lower 
than comparable 17-inch models A score of 
1.0 is considered acceptable. 

REVIEWER/J IM SHATZ-AKIN TESTING/ MARTIN WONG 


+ /OJISIAiSOISO • /ACEBTOBLE “/PQCR 

Bn™ 

SCHfcLN 

MQMIMJM 

RBOUnCN 

WWVNIY 

MQNLIQLS 

SUFPCKT 

CONTROLS 

CCIWBMIS IMQCEqjDinYSCrPE 

BETTER^ 

SIFETFHCE 

MM* 

ISECMultiSyncX717 

$799 

17 in. 

1,024x768 pixels 

3'years 

+ 

+ 

+ 

A tremendous bargain, with great easy-to-use controls 



MM 

IvitsUbisN Damond Pro 17TX 

$1,199 

17 in. 

1,024x768 pixels 

3 years 

• 

+ 

+ 

Offers e\ery imaginable control, but at a prerrium price. 



MM 

ViewSonic 20PS 

$1,500 

20 in. 

1,152x870 pixels 

3years 

+ 

• 

+ 

Good DTP monitor. Has convenient controls 



MM 

Optiquest 2082 DC 

$1,399 

20 in. 

1,152x870 pixels 

3 years 

- 

• 

• 

Reasonable performance doesn't quite j ustify the price 



MM 

Optiquest 4500 DC 

$795 

17 in. 

1,152x870 pixels 

3 years 

- 

• 

• 

Good general-purpose display system 



H 

Phi 1 i ps Magnavox MagnaScarV20 $1,049 

20 in. 

1,024x768 pixels? 

lyear 

• 

• 

- 

You gdt whdt you pay for with this Icw-cost monitor 




+ At 72 Hz; the others run at 75 Hz. 

LI STI NG I SALPHABETI CAL WITH IN GROUPS OF EQUAL MOUSE RATI NGS 


GET INFO/ APSTechnologies 81&483-6100 C3CClecfTnolo^es617-27S58C» HewJett-Rad<ard415-e04-2CXXD |\^cPiodudteUBA512-892-4070 McroNetTect^X3logy714-453-6CXX) Mcropolis818-709-3325 Mitsubishi Display Products 714- 
220-2500 ISECTechnologes508-264-8000 Cpti quest909-468-3750 miipsGonsurer Sedrak cs615-521-4316 ^nF^phen^s508-787-1300 Tex^lnstiv*TErits5I2-794-5970 Viet/uSorac909-869-7976 


PHOTOGRAPHY / LON CLARK 












































DTP & GRAPHICS 


SCANNERS/ 


Scan to a Different Drum 

Two drum scanners head for higher ground. 


SERVICE BUREAUS that want to offer in- 
house scanning services face a trade-off 
between the quality of inexpensive flatbed 
or slide scanners and the price of high-end 
drum scanners. But now scanner vendors 
are targeting service bureaus, with new 
models that combine the best of both in 
affordable — well, relatively — desktop 
drum and flatbed scanners. 

With pricetags well above$40,000, drum 
scanners have traditionally been in the do¬ 
main of prepress shops that need the color 
fidelity and speed these units provide. One 
of thesignificant differences between drum 
scanners and flatbed units is the type of 
light sensor each uses. Flatbed scanners 
use CCDs (charge-coupled devices) that 
traverse the length of the platen, whereas 
drum scanners employ PMTs (photomulti¬ 
plier tubes) that remain stationary while 
the drum spins rapidly. PMTs offer higher 
resolution, greater tonal range, better regis¬ 
tration, and more shadow detail than 
has been possiblewith CCDs,although that 



distinction, too, is changing as CCD tech¬ 
nologies improve. 

ScanView ScanMate 3000. Set solidly in the 
middleof ScanView's product line in terms 
of price and features,thenew $19,995 Scan- 
Mate 3000 targets those who require the 
high resolution and shadow detail of a 
PM T- based scan ner but not the throughput 
that comes with a removable-drum model. 

T he ScanM ate 3000 scans pri nts or trans- 
parenciesas large as 8.5x11.5 inches at true 
optical resolutions up to 3,000 dpi. Like its 
higher-priced siblings, the ScanMate 3000 


has three PMTs for fast, single-pass scan¬ 
ning and offers both manual and automatic 
focus. It uses a fixed drum and offers a dy¬ 
namic range of 3.6. 

The 36-bit scanner ships with 
a Photoshop plug-in. ScanView's 
optional ColorQuartet color- 
separation software ($1,650 for 
the CMYK version and $1,100 
for the RGB version) provides 
features, such as automatic 
unsharp masking, available 
with high-end drum scanners. 
415-378-6360. 

Mirror DS4000 Drum Scanner. 

Based on technology from the German 
company Optotech, the $19,900 DS4000 
uses a single PMT to capture 36-bit color 
data in three passes. Focusing is automatic, 
but users can opt to set focus manually. The 
scan ner offers resol uti ons of up to 4,064 d pi 
for i mages as large as 8.5 x 11.7 inches, and 
it has a dynamic range of 4.0. 

The DS4000’s drum is removable, so us¬ 
ers can mount images on a second drum 
($1,699) whilescanningthefirst.A Photo¬ 
shop plug-in is bundled with the unit. 
Available through MacUSA. 800-654-5294 
or 612-832-5622. / Pamela Pfiffner 


PowerPC-Native 
Painting for Peanuts 

FEATURE-PACKED BUT PRICEY 
imaging packages such as 
Adobe Photoshop and Fractal 
Design's Painter may be out of 
reach for many Power Mac users. If you're 
one of them, take a look at M icroFrontier's 
Color It! 3.0, a PowerPC-native low-end 
painting and image-editing application. 

For $150, Color It! offers many of the re¬ 
touching capabilitiesof Photoshop,such as 
masking tools, Photoshop-compatible fil¬ 
ters, and image-adjustment features, along 
with a complete set of painting tools. A 
competitive upgrade package lets you pur¬ 
chase Color It! 3.0 for $50 if you prove that 
you own one of any number of desktop¬ 
publishing applications. It's hard to pass 
up such a deal. 800-388-8109 or 515-270- 
8109./ Sean J.Safreed 



PAINT PROGRAMS/ 

Painter Packs In More Effects 


NUMBERS DO LIE - at least when it comes to 
the number of new features packed in to what 
seems like a minor update to Painter. With ver¬ 
sion 3.1, Fractal Design hastaken great pains to 
make its paint program more robust. Thanks to 
the program's 32 levelsof undo, you can experi¬ 
ment with various brush strokes or filter effects 
without worrying about ruining a work in 
progress. 

New special effects stand out in version 3.1. 
With the Express Texture filter, you can take a 
paper texture and apply it to an image to create 
a uniquely screened black-and-white image 
similar to the dot-etched pictures in The Wall 
Street Journal.The Apply Surface Texture filter 
has been revised to include multiple lights 
from any angle, resulting in textured images 
that have a more photographic look. 

Taking a cue from the company's name, 
fractal technology finally makes an appear¬ 
ance in two new functions: a fractal-pattern 
generator that makes organic-looking tiled 
patterns and the Growth filter, which creates 


designs similar to the hand-rendered symbols 
common in architectural drawings. There's also 
a new gradient editor and full support for 
Photoshop 3.0 files, including layer import and 
export. 

Upgrades from Painter 3.0 cost $13 (free on¬ 
line); $109 from X2,and $159 from earlier ver¬ 
sions. 408-688-5300./SJS 
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FINE PRINT 


PAGE LAYOUT/ 

FrameMaker 5, XTensionsTarget Net 


PROVING THAT THE INTERNET is a flourishing 
area for publishing, new tools for page-layout 
programs are targeting the creation of elec¬ 
tronic documents. 

FrameMaker 5. Highlighting the latest version 
of Frame Technology's FrameMaker is support 
for on-line publishing, including HTML, the lan¬ 
guage of the World Wide Web. FrameMaker 5 
will include an HTML translator that works on 
FrameMaker files and on any other fi le formats 
supported by FrameMaker's import filters. 

Frame has transformed its own format into 
an electronic delivery medium by offering 





FrameMaker 5's new straddle-columns 
feature lets you automatically combine 
multiple-column elements in a single layout. 


FrameReader, a free utility available on-line 
that allows anyone to view FrameMaker docu¬ 
ments. FrameMaker 5 also lets you create 
bookmarks, hypertext links, and annotations 
and export them to Adobe Acrobat. 

Other new features in FrameMaker 5 in¬ 
clude the ability to set wraps around graphic 
objects, create "straddled" objects that auto¬ 
matically balance the columns preceding 
them, and import text linked to an editable 
source document. FrameMaker's import/ 
export-filter architecture has also been re¬ 
written so that filters are consistent across 
FrameMaker's Mac, Windows, and UNIX ver¬ 
sions. $895; upgrade from FrameMaker 4, 
$225,408-975-6000. 

XTensions. Two XTensions help automate the 
translation of QuarkXPress documents into 
Web pages by mapping QuarkXPress style 
sheets to equivalent HTML styles. Astrobyte's 
Beyond Press ($595) lets you choose what sto¬ 
ries and pictures to export into Web format 
from your QuarkXPress file. 303-534-6344. 

Designed as an archiving tool for Quark¬ 
XPress documents; Compatible Systems En¬ 
gineering's Archiver ($2,000) can extract text 
from QuarkXPress documents and translate it 
into HTML as it's storing your files. 703-941- 
0917. /Jason Snell 


COLOR PRINTERS/ 


Kodak Dye-Sub Goes Mainstream 



NUDGING DOWN its price bar¬ 
rier for high-quality printers, 

Eastman Kodak now sells a 
dye-sublimation color printer 
for less than $7,500 — that's 
$1,000 less than the unit it re¬ 
places, the Kodak ColorEase. 

Based on the same zippy 
PostScript Level 2 engine as the 
$9,995 XLS 8600 PS, the Kodak 
XLS 8400 PS offers fast 300-dpi 
printing with edge enhance¬ 
ment that smoothes the contours of type 
and line art. For greater color fidelity, 
Kodak's UltraColor technology takes ad¬ 
vantage of the color-rendering dictionaries 
built in to PostScript Level 2. 

Powered by a 33-MHz RISC processor, 
the unit ships with 32 MB of RAM, up¬ 
gradable to 64 M B, to al low the processi ng 
of largefi les even whileanother fi le is print¬ 
ing, according to Kodak. An Adobe Photo¬ 
shop plug-in exports files directly to the 
RIP, further boosting processing times. 
Parallel, serial, and SCSI ports are standard, 


as is support for LocalTalk. A $995 network 
card provides EtherTalk, NetWare, and 
TCP/IP protocols. 

The XLS 8400 PS uses Kodak's sturdy 
Ektatherm media (unlike the XLS 8600, it 
doesn't use Kodak's XtraLife self-laminat¬ 
ing media). With oversized media (9.5 x 14 
inches) for printing the maximum image 
size of 8.4 x 12 inches, the price per print is 
$2.60. Three-color ribbons cost $175 each, 
and a 100-sheet pack of oversized paper 
costs $85. Other sizes are available. $7,495. 
800-235-6325 or 716-724-4000. / pp 


In the Background 

A RICH SOURCE of creative material for 
graphic artists,CD-ROMscontaining back¬ 
grounds and textures have boomed in 
the last few years. Artbeats (503-863- 
4429) and D'pix (614-299-7192) tapped 
into the natural world for their images- 
richly veined marble, lichen-encrusted 
rocks — and their collections remain 
some of the best around. But try these 
relative newcomers. ❖ Vivid Details' re¬ 
cent releases include the ap¬ 
pealing Old Paint and Rustic 
Wood collections($179 each). 

Weighing in at 37 MB apiece, 
each TIFF image in the three- 
disc sets is equivalent in size 
to a 9-x-12-inch image at 
300 ppi; a 72-ppi version of 
each image is included as 
well. Sample disc, $39. 800- 
948-4843 or 805-646-0217. ❖ 

DiAMAR Interactive ships a grab bag of 
styles, from detailed close-ups of syn- 
theticobjectsto distorted photosof office 
buildings, on its new Backgrounds and 
Textures CD-ROM s ($80 each).To meet the 
needs of screen designers as well as print 
publishers, all images are shipped in a 
bevy of sizesand formats,including Photo 
CD, CMYK TIFF, and indexed-color PICT. 
800-234-2627 or 206-340-5975. * Two 




collections in Photo CD format supply ab¬ 
stract imagery. FotoSets draws on dra¬ 
matic lighting and rich colors for its Art 
Textures and Backgrounds CD-ROM. $249. 
415-621-2061. Digital Stock now sells 
Painted Backgrounds, featuring original 
artwork by Gregory Ochocki. Each Photo 
CD file is cropped and color-corrected. 
$379. 619-794-4040. ❖ Packaged in its 
own flip-box carrying case, Letraset^ll- 
CD-ROM Phototone collection ($199) of¬ 
fers more than 1,000 natural (butterfly 
wings)and unnatural (trafficpylons)back¬ 
grounds - the image of fake bear fur 
ismac/eforfur-protest posters. Page 
through the beautiful color 
catalog, use the 50-do' 
preview iman^ 
forcomps, 
and then 
call Letraset 
to unlock the 
high-resolution 
files for a cost o> 

$199 each. 201-845 
6100./PP 
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PREPRESS/ BY ERIC TAUB 

Ten Tips for Tft>uble-Free Printing 

Before you take your filesto the service bureau, it paysto take the time to prepare your 
documents properly. Following these Top Ten tips may save you money. 


ANY DESKTOP PUBLISHER KNOWSthattimeis 

money.Jobsthatmustberedone- eitherbecausethey 
didn't produce usablefi I m when you took them to your 
service bureau or becausethey didn't print properly on 


press — cost you whatever profit you might 
otherwisehavemadefrom a project. Fortu¬ 
nately, there are steps you can take to im¬ 
prove your odds of getting it done right the 
firsttime. Hereareten quick tips for prepar¬ 
ing your Mac files for final output. 

1. Get on the phone. Don't make contacting 
your printer thelast part of your production 
procss; make it thefi rst. A lot of heartache, 
waste of film, and botched print runs can 
be avoided simply by talking to the people 
who are going to be responsible for final 
output. Do not assume that the great-look- 
ing document on youi 
matches the requirenr 
service bureau and/ 
or printer. Find out 
what resolution (in 
lines per inch) your 
printer's press, 
inks, and papers can 
handle,and then set Iinescreens in your ap¬ 
plications accordingly. Furthermore, don't 
ask your service bureau for paper positive 
when your printer needsfilm negatives. 

2. Make your page-layout page the size of 
your real document. In the bad old days (a 
few years ago), prepress workstations and 
imageetters couldn't record the parts of a 
document that bled off the defined page 
are. If you wanted your bleeds to print 
properly, you had to change the document 
sizein your page-layout program to accom¬ 
modate your real page size and your bleed. 
This customized extralarge document size 
required the creating and positioning of 



crop marks by hand, with attendant possi¬ 
bilities for errors. N ew prepress equ i pment 
isn't as hindered by these limitations (for 
example, many imagesetters today have 
larger imaging areas and use wider film). 
Most printers recommend that you make 
your Macintosh document the size of your 
real pageand letyourapplication automati¬ 
cally generate correctly positioned crop 
marks. 

3. Work by the numbers. Every page-layout 
appl ication today gives you two methods of 
sizing and positioning page elements: the 

touchy-feely way of clicking 
and dragging on handles and 
objects with your trusty 
mouseor the cold, impersonal 
way of typing soulless num¬ 
bers into various dialog boxes 
and palettes. Instead of 
eyeballing it or using align¬ 
ment guides and rulers, the only way to be 
absolutely certain a box is exactly an inch 
and a half wideis to type 1.5" i nto the width 
field. 

4. Simplify EPS graphics. Overly complicated 
paths in PostScript files are a major culprit 
in creating jobs that print incorrectly— if 
at all. Paths that have too many control 
points and/or a flatness setting that's too 
low add to the complexity of a file and can 
choke many laser printers and image¬ 
setters, resulting in the dreaded "limit- 
check" or "VMError" PostScript errors. In 
Adobe Illustrator or Macromedia Free- 
Hand, split complicated paths and give 



them higher flatness settings or use Free- 
Hand 5's handy Simplify Paths command, 
especially when files are destined for high- 
resolution devices. When you're tracing 
hand-drawn paths in Adobe Streamline, 
take advantage of its path-simplification 
features to reduce path complexity. And in 
Adobe Photoshop, use a high tolerance 
valuetoreducethenumber of control points 
when converting selections into clipping 
paths. 

Don't nest EPS graphics within other EPS 
files. Picture this: Import a couple of EPS 
graphics into an I llustrator file, savethat as 
EPS, place it in a QuarkXPress page, save 
that page as EPS, and bring it into another 
QuarkXPress document. If you're lucky, that 
file just might print, but your chances of 
success go down with every layer of embed¬ 
ded PostScript. If you must bring an image 
of an entire QuarkXPress page into another 
document (cover thumbnails for a book 
catalog, for example), consider using the 
excellent epsConverter shareware utility to 
modify the QuarkXPress EPS into one that 
can be rasterized by Photoshop. Have 
Photoshop image the file as a bit map, and 
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then save it as either Photoshop EPS or 
TIFF, neither of which adds extra layers of 
PostScript code. 

5. Smooth out your gradients. The kind of 
algorithmic gradients QuarkXPress and 
Adobe Illustrator make are fine for short 
gradients that span a few inches, but limita¬ 
tions in PostScript will result in banding if 
you try to create full-page, subtle gradients. 
I nstead, create the gradient as a raster im¬ 
age in Photoshop (with liberal use of the 
Add Noise filter), and import it into the 
other applications. 

However, you should not use Photoshop 
to procss gradients made in Illustrator. 
Photoshop's rasterizer for Illustrator EPS 
fils will not give you as many intermediate 
levels of color as you would get by 
creating the gradient from scratch in 
Photoshop. 

6. Finesse your fonts. Most service bureaus 
prefer that you avoid using TrueType fonts. 
PostScript fonts have become the service- 
bureau standard, and TrueType fonts often 
bear the same name as their PostScript 
counterparts, resulting in font conflicts. 
TrueType fonts have to be downloaded 
manually to the imagesetter's Rl P, a time- 
consuming process. If you must use them, 
be certain to contact your service bureau 
first. 

Don't use the standard Style commands 
to apply bold or italic to a typeface. Rather, 
select the weight or style directly from the 


annliratinn'<; Fnnt mpnu 



character thick or oblique — but only on¬ 
screen. On output from a PostScript printer, 
yourtypewill look as if you hadn't applied a 
style command at all. The bottom line? 
Avoid applying artificial styles to fonts that 
don't have those styles built-in. 

If you're using a typeface that has par¬ 
ticularly fine serifs or thin strokes (Bodoni 


is a good example) and 
you're setting it at a small 
size, don't specify a pro¬ 
css color. The tinist 
shift in plate alignment 
will show up, and you 
will always have mis¬ 
registration around the 
most-delicate elements. 

7. Convert colors carefully. 
Beforeyousendyourfiles 
out,convertyour RGB colorsto CMYK.True, 
RGB imags look great on your screen and 
many color pros prefer to work on an image 
in RGB mode.Butyou won'thaveaduewhat 
thse imags will look like when they're 
separated and printed (some page-layout 
programs don't even attempt to separate 
RGB images). Convert your imags to 
CM YK (in Photoshopor another application 
that can do conversions) before placing 
them in a page-layout program or before 
sending them to a service bureau. 

M ake certain you don't have a spot color 
incorrectly specified as a process color, or 
vice versa. One such mistakecan ruin every 
pise of film you make If you're paying for 
you r ow n f i I m, it's n ot a mi stake you 're I i kel y 
to make more than once. 

Do make sure your named colors have 
the same nams in your page-layout appli¬ 
cation as they do in your graphics pro¬ 
grams. Otherwise, your page-layout pro¬ 
gram may treat as a procss color a spot 
color you have defined in Illustrator 
or FreeHand. The latst versions of 
QuarkXPrss and PageMaker read and ap¬ 
pend to a document's list of colors the 
nams of colors contained in any EPS files 
you import, so this risk isn't as great as it 
once was. 

8. Get your ducks in a row. We're not goi ng to 

dwell on this point, because it's one every¬ 
body should befamiliarwith by now,but it's 
also onethatcan't berepeated often enough. 
In addition to all the picture fils used in 
your document, you must send to your ser¬ 
vice bureau the files containing both the 
bit-mapped (screen) and outline (printer) 
fonts for the PostScript typefaces you've 
used. 

Most page-layout applications today 
have something similar to QuarkXPrss' 
Collect for Output command, which creates 
an exhaustive report about your document 
and automatically copis the document 


(along with all graph¬ 
ics fils used) to a 
folder, floppy disk, or 
SyQuest cartridge. If 
your service bureau 
hasprogrssed beyond 
the mom-and-pop 
stage, it will almost 
certainly have the en¬ 
tire Adobe font library 
on hand, so you can of¬ 
ten get away with not including most Adobe 
fonts in jobs you are sending out. 

9. Preflight your file. The dos and don'ts in 
steps 7 and 8 are a simplified version of 
what's become known as document pre¬ 
flight: checking for any omitted elements, 
improperly defined colors, and even Post- 
Scripterrors. (For moreinformation on pre¬ 
flight, see Expert Tips, November '94, page 
113,and December'94, page 127.) Preflight 
tools range from simple document check¬ 
ers, such as Lepton Technology's Docu- 
mentDoctor for QuarkXPress or Adobe's 
CheckList for PageMaker, to sophisticated 
error checkers,such as Systems of Merritt's 
LaserCheck (which uses your laser printer 
to simulate an imagesetter) or Acquired 
K now led ge's Dow n lo ad M echan ic. Software 
Rl Ps, such as Panther Proof,from PrePress 
Solutions, or Adobe's PrePrint Pro, perform 
a low-resolution rasterization of your docu¬ 
ment to your screen. This allows you to 
check for — and solve — common Post¬ 
Script problems before you actually send a 
job out. 

10. Makea paper trail. Makepaper printouts 
of everything. I ndicate any special consid¬ 
erations, especially color breaks, by mark¬ 
ing them up. Good old-fashioned color 
markersaregreatforthisif you don't happen 
to have access to a color printer. Include 
prints of each separation, so that it's clear 
exactly what should be knocked out or 
overprinted. 1§ 


Eric Taub coauthored The QuarkXPress Book and 
QuarkXPress Tips & Tricks, both from Peachpit Press. 
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GRAPHICS HOW-TO/ BY JANET ASHFORD 

Sculpting a 3-D Dream 

Watch as DreamLight uses smoothly flowing spline curves to create a photo-realistic 3-D 
rendering of an imaginary car. 



USING SPLINES- Bezier curves 
that travel through a 3-D space rather than 
across a 2- D surf ace- yi elds smooth, real¬ 
istic shapes in 3-D programs. Michael 
Scaramozzino,of DreamLight in Stoneham, 
M assachusetts, drew on splines to fabricate 
a si eek veh i cl e for Bose’s ad s i n car- i n du str y 
magazines. (Bose, which sells stereo sys¬ 
tems to car manufacturers, didn't want to 
offend potential customers by picturing a 
competitor’s model.) Scaramozzino de¬ 
signed, modeled, and rendered the car from 
scratch, using three Macromedia tools: 
FreeHand to create the initial 2-D designs, 
M acroM odel to createspline-based models, 
and Three-D to render them. The illustra¬ 
tions appeared in alternating issues of Car 
and Driver and Motor Trend magazines as 
well asin leading German and Japanese au¬ 
tomotive magazines. 


Janet Ashford designed interface screen sand 
composed original music for the Photo CD disc 
accompanying !he Official Photo CD Handbook 
(Peachpit Press). 


1. Designing a new car model. After 
studying the styles of various sports cars, 
Scaramozzino draws front, side, and top views 
in FreeHand. Because they're Bezier curves, 
the lines are defined at intervals by control 
points that determine the slope and direction 
of the curve on either side of the point. 



2. Moving from 2-D to 3-D. He imports the 
2-D profiles into M acroM odel and places them 
on grids on the faces of a box in which the 3-D 
model will be made (a).To create the 3-D 
spline curves that produce a smooth final 
rendering, Scaramozzino uses MacroModel's 
tools to draw splines that follow the imported 
2-D curves, positioning the splines'control 
points where cuts will be needed later. He clones some of the 
splines and positions the copies so that all the splines defining the 
hood,for example, have the same number of points in the same 
order from left to right to prevent surface twisting (b). 



3. Cutting splines to create parts. To 

fashion various car parts, Scaramozzino cuts 
some of the splines at their control points to 
make segments, moving control points where 
necessary before cutting to position them 
correctly (in the gap between the hood and 
fender, for example). He then selects the 
spline segments belonging to each body part 
and "skins" them.This technique applies a 3-D 
surface- akin to stretched rubber- over 
the splines. Creating the car parts from 
segments of a single spline makes the whole 
auto body flow together seamlessly, 
eliminating gaps between pieces. 


4. Rendering the model. Scaramozzino 
continues creating, cloning, positioning, 
cutting, and skinning splines to create all parts 
of the car visible from a front view. He imports 
the model into Three-D; positions lights and 
cameras; defines surfaces and reflections; and 
renders the model, 
which takes five 
days on a Quadra 
950 with 72 MB of 
RAM. After 
completing the 
front view, 
Scaramozzino uses 
this spline-based 
approach to design, 
model, and render 
additional car parts, 
including the rear 
(a)and awheel (b). 
He retouches all 
the images in 
Photoshop before 
printing. 
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EXPERT TIPS / BY BOB SCHAFFEL AND CHUCK WEGER 



Go Directly to Press 

Direct digital presses are revolutionizing the way we print information. 
So how will this new method of printing affect you? 


IT'S HARD TO GO ANYWH ERE i n the graphic-arts 
business these days without hearing about direct digi¬ 
tal presses. I n fact, this topic rates right up there with 
multimedia as a Hot Issue. Why? Because digital 


presses have the potential to revolutionize 
the output side of the publishing industry. 
What is a direct digital press? It's a printing 
press that doesn't use plates or conventional 
inks. Instead of PostScript data going to an 
imagesetter, page-layout data goes directly 
to the printing press. 

Let's step back for a moment and recall 
how traditional offset printing works. You 
take your work to a PostScript service bu¬ 
reau, where your files are RIPped and 
turned into pieces of film. The printer uses 
these films to make printing plates for 
mounting on the cylinders of a printing 
press. Through the magic of offset, ink is 
transferred to the paper via the plates. 

Digital presses change all that. There's no 
film.Thereareno plates.There's no ink (not 
as a real printer would know it, anyway). 
Thank goodness, there's still paper (no, 
Veronica, we're not on the Internet yet!). 

Cu rrently, there are five major competi ng 
technologies and systems: Indigo (E-Print), 
Xeikon (DCP-1), Agfa (ChromaPress), 
Xerox (DocuTech), and Scitex. There's also 
Heidelberg/Presstek, whose GTO-DI by¬ 
passes imagesetters and film but still uses 
conventional printing plates and inks. 

Of these, the GTO-DI system is most I ike a 
conventional offset press. The Xerox, 
Xeikon, and Agfa systems use toner-based 
printing similar to that used in laser print¬ 
ers and copiers. The Indigo system uses a 
liquid toner, and the Scitex system uses an 
inkjet spray (similar to that used in its Iris 
printers). 


Each of these represents a technology in 
its infancy — the GTO-DI was first shown 
in 1991, the I ndigo in 1993— and each has 
its merits. It's too early to predict which, if 
any, will be the long-term favorite. Screening 
and image quality, although pretty good at 
this early stage, will undoubtedly improve. 

What are the advantages of 
these new technologies? 

Speed — no more prepar- 
ingfilm and then plates 
and then going 
through press 
makeready. In¬ 
stead, you can 
just zip your page 
from Mac to press 
(kind of like using 
a laser printer, but 
a lot more expensive). Flexibility — be¬ 
cause the pages are going directly from 
computer to prss,you can change text and 
image on the fly (the industry calls these 
changeableelements"variabledata"),much 
I i ke doi ng mai I-merge i n a word-procesi ng 
program. Convenience— this approach is 
onemorestep on theroad to "d i str i b ute and 
print" instead of the old "print and distrib¬ 
ute." You can print your documents when 
and where you need them, a kind of just-in- 
time print process. 

What are the disadvantage? Quality — 
it's palpably lower than that of offset (for 
now). Cost — it's much higher than that of 
offset, but higher per-page costs may be 
ameliorated by the ability to economically 


print shorter runs. Unemployment — the 
graphic-arts industry lost a bundle of jobs 
because of the phasing out of positions for 
typographers, offset strippers, dot etchers, 
and soon, largely due to the Mac and Post- 
Scri pt systems. Pri nti ng presss haven't been 
touched bythedigital revolution,until now. 

A big advantage of digital presses that ex¬ 
cites marketing types is the ability to pro¬ 
duce finely targeted printing. Some ad 
agents tal k about "atomic" marketing — no, 
we're not talking Einstein here, but the 
printing of extremely personalized materi- 
als. I sthis a Good Thing?lt dependsentirely 
on how you feel about 
direct mail — hey, 
don't throw that 
catalog at us! 

Do we like this 
technology? In a 
word, yes. It's es¬ 
pecially good in 
cases in which the 
product life of the 
printed page is 
short (such as ad¬ 
vertising slicks that change with product 
specs or markets). Variable data is very at- 
tracti vefor some markets, as i s the abi I ity to 
rapidly turn around a complex four-color 
print job. 

To find out if using a direct digital press 
makes sense for you, consider: How big are 
your print runs? What kind of paper do you 
u se? (Sto cks a nd si zes are m ore I i m i ted th an 
with conventional offset.) Do you need 
rapid updates? Most metropolitan areas 
have several of these prsses installed now, 
so you may be able to get more i nformation 
locally. 

Bob Schaffel is technology director of the Professional 
Prepress Alliance. Chuck Weger is a consultant and 
publisher of the Photoshop M onitor newsletter. 
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SERVERS/ 

Apple Revs Servers; AppleShare 


THE FASTEST POWER MAC to date 
arrived in April, with the debut of the 
Apple Workgroup Server 9150/120, a 
120-M Hz replacement for the 80-M Hz 
Workgroup Server 9150. The Work¬ 
group Server 9150/120 is the top of a 
new line that also includes the 110- 
M Hz Workgroup Server 8150/110 and 
the 66-M Hz Workgroup Server 6150/ 

66, based on the Power M ac 8100/110 
and Power Mac6100/66desktop Macs, 
respectively. And Apple also an¬ 
nounced a speed boost on the software 
side with an upgrade to AppleShare 
server software for the Power M ac. 

All the new servers come with an 
enhanced bundle of third-party software: Now Up-to-Date and 
Now Contact,from Now Software; Acrobat Reader, from Adobe; Vi¬ 
per lnstant-Access,from IT Design; and FileWave,from Wave Re¬ 
search. Customers who purchase AppleShare with a Workgroup 
Server also get Server Manager, from Santorini Consulting. 

The new Workgroup Servers still carry pre-upgrade price tags, 
ranging from $2,549 to $8,709— an effective price drop, given the 
faster processors and added software. The upgrade kits for the 80- 
MHz Workgroup Server 8150 and 9150 include System 7.5.1 and 
Apple RAID Software 1.0.2 but not the third-party software bundle. 
No upgrade is available for the 60-M Hz Workgroup Server 6150. 


AppleShare 4.1, which supports 
only PowerPC-based servers but is 
not a PowerPC-native application, 
boasts increased speed, thanks to 
larger memory caches. Apple says 
that most of the speed improve¬ 
ments occur with Finder-intensive 
tasks, su ch as I a rge-fi le tran sfers be¬ 
tween server and client. Apple¬ 
Share’s read-ahead and write- 
behind caches have been increased 
from 128K to 1 MB each in size. 
AppleShare Workstation 3.6 client 
software, released with version 4.1 
of the server software, adds a 32K 
cache. 

AppleShare 4.1 and version 3.6 of the workstation software are 
designed to take full ad vantage of System 7.5.1, which was released 
in March. System 7.5.1 includes a new Finder version tuned to 
speed up network tasks. The company says you’ll see maximum 
speed gainswhen client and server cachingwork together,although 
each component is compatible with older client and AFP server 
software. Through a licensing program, Apple is allowing other 
vendors to make their server softwarecompatiblewith thenew cli¬ 
ent software. Licensees can set a fl ag withi n thei r server software to 
recogn i zeAppi e's new Finder and AppleShare Workstation 3.6.408- 
862-3385. / Shelly Brisbin 



INTERNET/ 


Mac Move Up to Server Status on the I nternet 


NOT TOO LONG AGO, Internet servers had to 
be high-priced workstations. But now you 
can make your business a presence on the 
Internet without Sun's help, thanks to new 
Web-server software for the Mac. 

Webstar, from StarNine (510-649-4949 or 
info@starnine.com), turns your Mac into a 
World Wide Web (WWW) server. Webstar - 
formerly MacHTTP, from BIAP Systems - 
uses the Apple Thread Manager to support 
many simultaneous WWW transactions. 
StarNine claims that Webstar, which begins 
life at version 3.0,issubstantiallyfasterthan 
MacHTTP 2.0. Another improvement is a 
more complete administration interface, 
which allows administrators to manage sev¬ 
eral Webstar servers from a single Mac. 

StarNine plans to add security and com¬ 
mercial-transaction features to Webstar, 
either in a later version or via modular add¬ 
ons. Webstar will use the Secure Sockets 


Layer Protocol (SSL),from Netscape Commu¬ 
nications, to authenticate and encrypt user 
log-ins and passwords; users will need SSL- 
capable client software, such as Netscape 
Navigator, to access a protected Webstar 
server. The First Virtual Internet Payment 
System will let Webstar servers accept prod¬ 
uct orders and initiate fund transfers from a 
customer's First Virtual bank account. Web¬ 
star is $695. Current MacHTTP 2.0 owners 
can upgrade to Webstar for a nominal fee. 

Apple is acknowledging Internet growth 
by including Webstar in a new hardware/ 
software bundle geared toward Internet 
publishers. The company will distribute a 
CD-ROM containing Webstar and several 
popular freeware and commercial applica¬ 
tions with three configurations of its Work¬ 
group Servers. Other software in the bundle 
will include AppleSearch 1.5 (which sup¬ 
ports Internet searches), Adobe's Acrobat 


Pro, Bare Bones Software's BBEdit text edi¬ 
tor, run-time versions of Claris FileMaker Pro 
and HyperCard, Netscape Navigator, and 
templates for creating HTML (HyperText 
Markup Language) documents for the World 
Wide Web. Also included is a collection of 
CGIs (Common Gateway Interfaces), applica¬ 
tions based on AppleScript that allow Web¬ 
star to use database programs and other 
applications in conjunction with the server. 
This summer Apple will add MacDNS, a do- 
main-name server package, to the bundle. 
Prices for the haixlware/software bundle 
start at $2,909. 

If Webstar hasn't got what you need, wait 
a little longer:The new InterServer software, 
from InterCon Systems (800-468-7266, 703- 
709-5500, or info@intercon.com) will ship in 
June. Priced at $795, the InterServer pack¬ 
age includes WWW, ftp (file-transfer proto¬ 
col), and Gopher server software. / SB 
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REMOTE ACCESS/ 

LanRover Meets NetModem 


IT'S A NETWORK MODEM - NO, it's a remote- 
access server. Actually, it's both, if it's a 
LanRover running ShivOS Release 3.5. This ver¬ 
sion of the LanRover software from Shiva (800- 
977-4482 or 617-252-6300) adds the function¬ 
ality of the NetModem network modem to the 
LanRover remote-access server. That means 
your LanRover hardware can provide dial-out 
modem access for network users while it's han¬ 
dling incoming remote-access calls. 

There's more good news about Release 3.5. 
Using data-compression techniques licensed 
from Stacthatworkwith the compression algo¬ 
rithms in V.42bis modems, it will provide faster 
modem-based connections than past versions 
could. ShivOS now lets users send faxes via a 
LanRover, supporting fax software from 
Delrina (Fax PRO for Mac users and WinFax PRO 
for PC users). And ShivOS now supports the 
TACACS protocol, used by UNIX authentication 
server software, which allows verification of 
the identities of dial-in callers. 

ShivOS Release 3.5 is available for the Lan- 
Rover/Stack, LanRover/PLUS, LanRover/E&T, 
and LanRover2E PLUS remote-access servers. 
Upgrade kits (including required memory) cost 
$199 to $699.The program also runs on Shiva's 
new NetModem/E 28.8 modem ($1,999), which 
the company says is suitable for sites - branch 
offices, for example - that require only dial- 
out access. The new NetModem includes an 



internal V.34 modem as well as support for ARA 
1.0 and 2.0 and TCP/IP. 

Shiva isn't the only company that's sprucing 
up its multiprotocol products:Two other manu¬ 
facturers of remote-access servers, 3Com (800- 
638-3266 or 408-764-5000) and Microcom 
(800-822-8224 or 617-551-1000), have added 
ARA support. Both companies' servers must be 
administered from a PC. 3Com's AccessBuilder 
2000 ($2,795 for four ports* $3,895 for eight 
ports) supports AppleTalk, TCP/IP, IPX, and 
NetBEUI network protocols as well asARA, SLIP, 
and PPP serial connections. Microcom's LAN- 
express 2000 (with 14.4-kbps modems) and 
LANexpress 4000 (with 28.8-kbps modems) 
support TCP/IP, IPX, and NetBEUI. Prices range 
from $3,499 to $11,899. /John Rizzo 


NETWORK HARDWARE/ 

Spare Parts for Every Network 



THERE'S A BOOM in Mac connectivity 
products this year, with faster networks and 
cheaper hardware from the high end on 
down to the low. 

Inter phase (800-327-8638 
or 214-919-9000) 
is the latst 
entrant into 
the Mac PCI - 
card market.The 
company, which 
makes PCI network 
cards for PCs, plans 
two versions of its 5515 PCI ATM (asyn¬ 
chronous-transfer mode) adapter card for 
Apple's forthcoming PCI-based Mac¬ 
intoshs. The cards will begin shipping 
when the new M acs become available later 


this year. 

The 155-M bps adapter supports LAN 
Emulation, as specified bytheATM Forum. 
LAN Emulation translats between ATM 
t and networks that use AppleTalk, TCP/I P, 


IPX, or NetBIOS. Without emulation, net¬ 
work clients using thsestandard protocols 
cannot communicate with ATM clients. 

The Inter phase card will ship with Mac 
drivers and CellView graphical diagnostic 
software. Cel IView enables network manag¬ 
ers to configure the card by using simple 
scripts. The 5515 costs $650 for ATM net¬ 
works using Category 5 copper cable and 
$800 for those with fiber-optic cable. 

At the opposite end of the networking 
spectrum is a new line of Mac networking 
equipment from Linx (800-701-7000 or 
415-934-2600). Products available from the 
company include Ethernet adapters ($79 to 
$135 apiece), Apple AUI transceivers ($49 
to $77), SCSI Ethernet adapters ($235 to 
$249), 10BASE-T Ethernet hubs ($155 to 
$229),and LocalTalk-to-Ethernet hardware 
bridges ($269 to $379).All products include 
a lifetime warranty and unlimited technical 
support. Linx sellsthe prod uctsdirectly, via 
mail order./ DavidKison 


Home on the Net 

SURFINGTHE NET in shark-infested waters? 
InterCon Systems encourages it with the 
Shark series, a new line of Internet-access 
software. MailShark, WebShark, and Net- 
Shark look a lot like the company's TCP/ 
Connect integrated Internet application, 
but they have a simplified configuration. All 
are intended for the home market. Net- 
Shark, due for release in June, combines 
news,ftp and Gopher,mail,and World Wide 
Web access. MailShark ($59.95) and Web- 
Shark ($19.95) are available now and in¬ 
clude e-mailand Wo rldWide Web access, re- 
spectively. NetShark will sell for $99.95. 
800-468-7266 or 703-709-5500. * Perfor¬ 
mance Systems International (PSI) now 
offers Instant InterRamp for the Mac. 
InterRamp includes a PSI Internet account 
and access software based on InterCon Sys¬ 
tems'TCP/Connect integrated application. 
The service costs $9 or $29 per month, de¬ 
pending on usage,plusa $1.50-per-hourfee 
for additional access. The software is free. 
800-774-0852 or 703-904-4100. * Open 
Door Networks (503-488-4127) is offering 
an innovative way for you to get yourself 
onto the Internet: by using Apple Remote 
Access.With an ARA account on Open Door's 
server, you can use e-mail, the World Wide 
Web,and other Internet services.Open Door 
specializes in Mac-based Internet access 
and offersstoragespaceforWorldWideWeb 
pages on its host system with the purchase 
of an account. Account setup is $20, with a 
minimum charge of $20 per month for e- 
mail and Web-page maintenance.* ARA is 
ordinarily used for remote access to an 
office network. Tribe Computerworks 
(800-778-7423 or 510-841-3900) doesit dif¬ 
ferently, incorporating remote access for 
Macs, based on PPP (Point-to-Point Proto¬ 
col), into itsTribeLinkservers.The newest 
version, version 8, of the server software 
adds improved Mac PPP client software 
and management software.The upgrade is 
free to owners of TribeLink servers. Tribe- 
Link servers also support network dial-out 
access via Stalker Software's PortShare, 
available for $295 from Tribe. * The latest 
n. . product from Stalker Soft¬ 
ware is CommuniGate, a 
telephone application that 
supports network fax and 
alsoallowsyoutocreateau- 
tomated voice-mail systems.CommuniGate 
is available for $299.800-262-4722 or 415- 
383-7461./SB 
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NET TOOLS/ BY SHELLY BRISBIN 


Fast Ethernet: 


Wired for Speed 

If the promise of blazing network speed is enticing 
you to upgrade to Fast Ethernet, get expert advice 
first. Here are some answersto help you decide 
whether to do it and what you'll need. 


Q.Dol really need Fast Ethernet? 

Most desktop Macs don't move large amounts of 
data over the network, so they'll gain little from 
Fast Ethernet. However, printers that can 
produce camera-ready output are good 
candidates for an upgrade, as are file servers. 
Separate these resource hogs from the rest of the 
network to maximize the benefits of a faster 
network, and use Fast Ethernet as a backbone - 
the central network that connects slower 
networks to one another. 

Q. Can I use the same wiring for 
Fast Ethernet as for 10BASE-T? 

Both Fast Ethernet (100BASE-TX) and standard 
Ethernet (10BASE-T) use two pairs of wire within 
an unshielded twisted-pair (UTP) cable. However, 
many 10BASE-T networks use older Category 3 
cable, whereas 100BASE-TX requires Category 5, 
which has thicker copper and more twists to 


make it suitable for high-speed networking. You 
can still use Category 3 cable to connect 10BASE- 
T segments of the network, but it's a good idea to 
plan for growth by upgrading as much wiring as 
possible. 

Q. How do I know whether my 
current wiring is Category 3 or 
Category 5- and does Category 5 
cost a lot more? 

If your network was wired more than a year ago, 
it probably uses Category 3 cable, which must be 
upgraded for 100BASE-TX. The category number 
may be printed on the cable itself. If it's not 
there, ask a wiring contractor to tell you what 
you have. Category 5 cable is only slightly more 
expensive than Category 3. However, you also 
have to make room in your budget for rewiring, 
which is labor-intensive, and for a few new 
pieces of equipment that are available from 



traditional Mac vendors such as Apple, Asante, 
and Farallon (see "What You Need"). 

Q. Is 100BASE-TX my only speedy- 
network option? 

100BASE-TX is one of two Fast Ethernet 
topologies. The other, 100BASE-T4, lets you 
create networks with four-pair, Category 3 cable 
(but if your current Ethernet shares Category 3 
cable with a phone system or another network, it 
probably doesn't have the wire to spare for 
100BASE-T4). 100VG AnyLAN is another high¬ 
speed Ethernet standard, which is popular on the 
PC side. Because all three technologies are new, 
it's unclear whether it will be possible to connect 
networks that use different standards. Neither 
100BASE-T4 nor 100VG AnyLAN has developed a 
following among Mac-networking vendors yet, 
though, so 100BASE-TX looks like your best 
choice today. ^ 



Each 100BASE-TX device must be connected to a hub. 
Hub prices are around $250 per port. 


100BASE-TX hub 
10/100 Ethernet bridge' 
lOBASE-Thub 

10BASE-T segment (Category 3 or 5 cable) 


To allow communication between 
100BASE-TX and 10BASE-T 
networks, you need a bridge. 


File server 
with 100BASE-TX 
NIC (network interface card) 

Leading networking vendors 
have announced NuBusand 
PCI-bus cards for connecting 
Macs to 100BASE-TX networks. 
Some of these cards support 
10BASE-T and 100BASE-TX. 
They sell for around $300. 


If your network uses 
Category 3 cable, you 
may need to replace 
thepunchdown block 
in your phone closet 
with one that supports 
Category 5. A wiring 
contractor can tell you 
whether the block 
should be replaced. 



Macs with lOBASE-TNICs 
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MAC TO PC/ BY JOHN RIZZO 



The Universal Client 

Four new Mac-to-PC networking products look toward a new era in 
cross-platform communications - even though they work with PCs. 


THE STATE OF THE ART in Mac-to-PC networking 
is advancing, thanks to a new batch of networking 
products. These products move PCs and Macs a 
step closer to the goal of becoming universal clients 


— machines you can use on any network, 
regardless of operating system or network 
protocol. None of these products gets in¬ 
stalled in a System Folder or fits into a 
NuBus slot, though — they're all products 
forWintel PCs. 

Why are these products showing up on 
the PC side?There are compel ling technical 
reasons for vendors to focus on the PC side 
right now. PCs just aren't as easy to network 
as Macs, so they need to catch up in the 
march toward universal clienthood. Net¬ 
work applications for universal clients need 
to run on muItipletypes of networks,so the 
applications should be separate from the 
network protocols. With the M ac, it's clear 
that the M ad PX and MacTCP control pan¬ 
els aren't part of any application. With the 
PC, the protocol/application distinction is 
blurred and users also have to contend with 
obscurely named files (NET.CFG, for ex¬ 
ample) scattered in lots of directories. 

Themost recent crop of M ac-to-PC prod¬ 
ucts attempts to give PCs more-Mac-like 
ease of networking while supporting a 
wider range of networking standards. 
These products include new AppleShare- 
for-Windows software from Apple and 
Miramar, a PC-to-multiprotocol-LAN con¬ 
nectivity device from Apexx Technol¬ 
ogy, and PC-based remote-control soft¬ 
ware from Farallon. Together, they promise 
easier collaboration and a more plug-and- 
play type of networking in cross-platform 
environments. 

Personal MACLAN Connect ($199 list), 


from Miramar (800-862-2526 or 805-966- 
2432), has been around for several years, 
but version 5.0 takes a big step toward uni¬ 
versal clienthood by providing two-way file 
sharing and printing for Mac/PC networks. 
The software gives PCs the file-sharing ca¬ 
pability of System 7 M acs and lets M acs ac¬ 
cess PC hard disks as well. This combina¬ 
tion of features is a first; previous products 
offered either one capabi lity or the other. 

At the heart of version 5.0 is M iramar's 
revitalized, speedier AppleTalk protocol 
stack for Windows. Through the use of 
PC-standard NDISand ODI drivers, 
the new stack enables PCs to stay 
connected to PC servers while 
communicating with AppleTalk 
devices. The new protocol stack 
also supports modern Windows 
programming standards — in¬ 
cluding the use of 32-bit code and 
the avoidance of memory-hogging DOS 
TSRs (memory-resident programs) — 
making AppleTalk a much more attractive 
option than it has been up to now for PC 
networking and PC developers. 

Apple(408-996-1010) is using M iramar's 
AppleTalk protocol stack, rather than Far- 
allon's older stack, in AppleShare Client for 
Windows (estimated street price, $199). 
Apple's application doesn't giveM acs access 
to PCs but does give PCs accss to Apple¬ 
Share-compatible file servers and Mac vol¬ 
umes shared with System 7 file sharing. 

On the hardware side of networking, 
what's new is the EtherChain ($349), a 


second-generation parallel-port network 
connector for PCs, from Apexx (800-767- 
4858 or 208-336-9400), that can connect 
Wintel laptops to your network. There have 
been numerous parallel-port-to-LocalTalk 
connectors (i n cl ud i n g A pexx's PCTalk), but 
the EtherChain is the first parallel-port-to- 
Ethernet connector. It uses Farallon's Ether- 
Wave technology to give PCs accss to M ac 
or PC 10BASE-T Ethernet networks, using a 
daisy-chain configuration — that is, with¬ 
out requiring a hub. 

You can use the EtherChain to connect a 
PC laptop to NetWare-, LAN Manager-, and 
TCP/IP-based LANsaswell asadozen other 
flavors of Mac and PC Ethernet networks. 
DriversforAppleTalk, NDIS,and ODI arein- 
duded. The ODI driver supports both the 


new Miramar AppleTalk stack (so it works 
with Personal MACLAN Connect and 
AppleShare Client for Windows) and Far¬ 
allon's AppleTalk stack (Farallon's Phone- 
NET PC and Timbuktu for Windows soft¬ 
ware are among the items in the EtherChai n 
package). Although the EtherChain's multi¬ 
protocol nature embodis the spirit of the 
universal client, the PC itself does not, and 
you can run into trouble if you install the 
M iramar software on a PC that already has 
theolder Farallon software. The two Apple- 
Talk stacks are incompatible, so you'll have 
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to removeall the traces of one (scattered in 
various directories) before getting the other 
to work. If you have a choice of the two 
stacks, pick M iramar's, since it's faster and 
lets the PC stay connected to a PC network 
while using AppleTalk. 

The new Timbuktu Pro for Networks, 
Windows Edition (estimated street price 
for two users, $139), from Farallon (510- 


814-5100), also moves PCs toward univer¬ 
sal dienthood, but it takes a different route. 
Instead of supporting AppleTalk, as in the 
previous Windows version, "TPN Win” 
supports TCP/IP and Novell's IPX protocol. 
Because you can usethel P protocol to com¬ 
municate with Macs running the existing 
Timbuktu Pro product,you can createMac- 
to-PC Timbuktu links over the I nternet. 


By avoiding AppleTalk, Farallon seemsto 
be aiming TPN Win at enterprise environ¬ 
ments. FI owever, even at large sites, Apple- 
Talk does exist in workgroups. Farallon has 
indicated that AppleTalk may be supported 
in a future version. It has also indicated that 
TPN Win and the older Timbuktu for Win¬ 
dows will eventually be able to use Mira¬ 
mar's AppleTalk stack. 

TPN Win enables users to view and con¬ 
trol Macs from PCs (and vice versa) as well 
as to send fi les and messages. But it also of¬ 
fers features that aren't available with Tim¬ 
buktu Pro for Mac or Farallon's Windows- 
only competitors. For instance, TPN Win 
includes built-in remote access, using Shi¬ 
va's PPP (Point-to-Point Protocol), a PC re- 
mote-access standard since its adoption by 
Microsoft.A Mac "edition" of Timbuktu Pro 
for Networks is duesoon. 

Mac to Win .. .96? 

We'll seesomeother major stepstoward the 
universal client later this year. On the Mac 
side Novell's M acintosh Client for NetWare 
will enable Macs to run anytypeof NetWare 
softwarethatPCsrun,and it will make add¬ 
ing Macs to a server configuration as easy 
as adding PCs. Apple's Open Transport, a 
complete rewriting of the Mac's network 
system software, will lessen the Mac's reli¬ 
ance on AppleTalk, by making other proto¬ 
cols as easily available to applications as 
AppleTalk is now. Both developments are 
expected inthemiddleof thisyear. 

The most significant event on the PC side 
will be the appearance of Windows 95, 
Microsoft's successor to the Windows 3.1 
operating system. Windows 95 is supposed 
to make PC networking easier for protocols, 
applications, and hardware, and it should 
clear up someof thecurrent hassles of con¬ 
figuring network software. 

Apple and Miramar have promised 
AppleTalk applications for Windows 95, 
and Apexx, Farallon, and most other net¬ 
working companies have promised Win¬ 
dows 95 compati bi I i ty as wel I. At press ti m e, 
the scheduled ship date for the new Micro¬ 
soft OS was in August, but most software 
developers I've talked to won't put money 
on it. So for now, those of you putting PCs 
on your M ac networks may want to get bet¬ 
ter acquainted with your NET.CFG files. 

John Rizzo is the author of Macllser Guide to 
Connectivity and How Macs Work. 
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ID STEPS to a 

Slim System 

FREE UP HARD-DISK SPACE, reduce the 


1 ■ Get rid of printer 
drivers for printers not 
connected to your Mac. 
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likelihood of crashing, and speed up your M ac 
without spending a cent. Here are ten ways to 
reclaim many megabytes of valuable disk real 
estate by doi ng some belated spri ng clean ing i n 
your System Folder. / by ted landau 


It’s never too soon to discard the rubblefrom your System Folder. 
Surprisingly, a cleanup is in order even if you took your M ac out of 
the box yesterday. Every time you load system software or a new 
program, files you may not need appear in your System Folder.The 
trick is to know which files to trash and which ones to keep. The 
following techniques should help you discriminate, but be sure to 
makecopieson floppy disks of alI fi Ies desti ned for theTrash before 
you throw them out. You may decide later that you need them. 

!■ Printer Drivers 


3. Files such as - 
these, as well as 
some in the Gontrol 
Panels folder, can go 
ifyouYe not hooked 
up to a network. 


8 ■ The System file 
probably contains 
keyboard-layout and 
sound files you don’t use. 
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You can trash all printer drivers except the ones for the printers 
connected to your Mac. (You’ll find the whole lot of them in your 
Extensions folder.) Besidesdiscardingtheobvious,such asa driver 
for an inkjet printer you don’t have, PostScript LaserWriter users 
can throw out either the LaserWriter driver or the newer Laser¬ 
Writer 8 driver. You're not likely to need both. 

Unless you use the LaserWriter 8 driver, you can also discard the 
entire Printer Descriptionsfolder. Even if you do use LaserWriter 8, 
you can still discard everything in this folder except the descrip¬ 
tion f i lefor the pri nter you use. I t's a good i dea to keep thefi le cal led 
General. 


2 ■ CD-ROM Software 

Ifyoudon'thaveaCD-ROM drive,you have some expendablefi les: 
the CD-ROM -related extensions Apple CD-ROM, Apple Photo Ac¬ 
cess, Foreign File Access, Audio CD File Access, ISO 9660 File Ac¬ 
cess, and FI igh Sierra FileAccess. The AppleCD Audio Player from 
theApple M enu Itemsfolder and theAppleCD Speed Switch control 
panel are also only taking up space. Delete them. 
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4 ■ You can trash 
at least some of 
these files if you 
don’t use a modem 


6 ■ You may have missed some 
pieceswhen removing old 
programs, (heck the Preferences 
folder for hangers-on. 
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.9 ■ Translator files for 
programs you’ll never 
use can be deleted from 
the ClarisTranslators 
folder. 


7 . Among the expendable 
items in the Apple Menu Items 
folder are Scrapbook graphics 
you don't anticipate ever 
using. 
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5 ■ You can get rid of fonts 
you don't use. For PostScript 
fonts, be sure to remove both 
printer (top) and screen 
(bottom) fonts 


2 ■ If you don’t use a 
CD-ROM drive, you can 
trash these files. 


10 ■ Many filesand folders 
with words such as Temp or 
Disabled in their names can be 
trashed. 


3 ■ File-Sharing and Networking Software 

If you are not on a network, you can chuck a wide array of exten- 
sionsand control panels, including all files with the wordsShar/'ng, 
Share, Network, or Token in their name.You can use Find Fileto lo¬ 
cate them, but the best way to remove them is with the Custom Re¬ 
move option of the System 7.5 Installer (see the"lnstaller as Jani¬ 
tor" sidebar). 


4 ■ Communication Files 

After you’ve installed certain applications, such asClarisWorks, you 
may find a collection of communication tools with puzzle-shaped 
icons, such as Apple Modem Tool,Text Tool, and Serial Tool, i n your 
Extensions folder. If you don’t use a modem, you can get rid of the 
first two files. You can also trash the Serial Tool unless you have a 
device, such as an Apple QuickTake camera, that requires it. 
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Installer as Janitor 


THE INSTALLER UTILITIES included with Apple's system software can be handy assistants in 
maintaining a lean System Folder.And System 7.5's Installer gives you more control than be¬ 
fore. Forstarters,theCustom Install option lets you choosewhich items,such asprinterdrivers 
and control panels,you wantto install.Conversely, Custom Remove makes it easy to delete un¬ 
wanted files you've already installed.This is useful, since it’s not easy to identify some System 
Folderfiles.For instance, Custom Remove can removesetsof related files,such asall network¬ 
ing software, without your having to first learn what files are part of the category (it doesn't 
remove associated Preferences files, though). 

The corpulent portions of System 7.5— QuickDraw GX,PowerTalk,and PlainTalk— come 
with separate Installers, which makes it easy to leave those portions out. If you've already in¬ 
stalled them and don't want them, you can use Custom Remove to get rid of two of them: 
QuickDraw GX and PlainTalk. Unfortunately, Apple chose to omit the Custom Remove option 
from the PowerTalk Installer,so you'll have to trash PowerTalk manually. 

There are other timeswhen theCustom Install and Custom Remove options don’t provide 
the level of control you might like. For example, you can't select which System 7.5 extensions 
to install or remove.And the PlainTalk Installerdoesn't let you select which voice files (located 
in the Voices folder in the Extensionsfolder) to install. In these cases, you still have to depend 
on the Finder’s trusty Trash. 


5 . Font Files 

You probably have fonts in your Fonts folder 
(or System Folder if you use system soft¬ 
ware older than 7.1) that you'll never ever 
use. Trash them. For PostScript fonts, be 
su re to del ete both the pri nter-font fi I es and 
the corresponding screen-font files. Post¬ 
Script printer fonts are identifiable by their 
Kind description, which is "PostScript 
font.” PostScript screen fonts have a Kind 
description that says either "font suitcase" 
or "font," and the letters on their icons are 
just one size rather than multi pie size. 

Adobe Type Manager (ATM) can also 
help you save space. As long as you have a 
PostScript screen font installed in at least 
one size, ATM will create other sizes as you 
need them, so you can trash all but one size. 

6 ■ Preferences Files 

When you remove a program from your 
hard disk,you may miss someof the pieces, 
particularly those tucked away in the Pref¬ 
erence folder. You can remove these pieces 
manually or use a utility such as ZiffNet/ 
Mac's Clean Sweep or the shareware Prefs 
Cleaner. Either can help you find straggling 
preference files. (Clean Sweep also hunts 
for other "junk"files,such as duplicateand 
empty files.) Clean Sweep isavailableexdu- 
sively on ZiffNet/Mac (see end of article), 
and Prefs Cleaner is available on all major 
on-line service. If you don't haveaccesto 
an on-line service, try contacting a Mac 
user group. 

File in the File Sharing folder are one 
type of file cluttering up your Preference 


folder that thee utilitie may not find. If 
you have such a folder, it contains file for 
every CD-ROM you've ever mounted while 
file sharing was active. You can delete all 
thee files. The Mac will create new ones if 
you ever remount the discs. 

7■ Apple-Menu Items 

Some of the Apple-menu items included 
with your system software, such as Apple's 
Jigsaw Puzzle, are of minimal utility at best. 
Delete any that havegoneinto hibernation 
on your disk. Also, open the Scrapbook and 
cut any items you don't want. 

8 ■ The System File 

When was the last time you needed to use 
the Flemish keyboard layout? There are 
many keyboard layouts you'll probably 
never use. Double-click on the System icon 
to open its window, and trash the unused 
layouts you find there You can trash all the 
layouts if you want — the default layout, 
U.S., is built in to thesystem software. 

You can whittledown thesound files also. 
Unless you want the variety, discard all the 
sou n d f i les except the o n e you prefer as you r 
alert sound. 

9 ■ The Claris Folder 

If you use Claris products, you may have 
some unneeded fils buried a couple of 
folders deep in your System Folder. Claris 
programs, as well as some others, use 
translator files that let you use a Claris pro¬ 
gram to open documents created by other 
programs. Delete any fils from the Claris 


Translators folder, in the Claris folder, for 
formats you never expect to translate. For 
example, the M icrosoft Works DB/SS fi le i s 
necessary only if you expect to open an M S 
Works database or spreadsheet file from 
within a Claris program. 

If you don't rely on the disk-based help 
that's included with Claris products, delete 
the Help files (someof which can exceed 1 
MB in size) from the Claris folder. And if 
you don't use the Claris spelling checker or 
thesaurus, trash the Dictionary and The¬ 
saurus files. 

Aldus programs also store some unnec¬ 
essary items in the System Folder. You can 
deletetheTeachText program and theAldus 
Installer utility from theAldus folder. 

10 ■ Defunct Files 

Check alI folders that end in f Disabled). You 
might as well deletethem if they're going to 
remain disabled permanently. Also, delete 
folders in the System Folder with names 
such as Temporary Folder and Duplicate 
Items. Delete files with titles that contain 
Temp or Temporary. It's best to quitall appli¬ 
cations except the Finder before trashing 
these folders and files. 

When in Doubt 

If you're waffling about whether or not to 
delete a file, because you're not sure what it 
does, you may get a useful explanation by 
using Balloon Help. ZiffNet/Mac users 
should also check the short report in the 
MacWEEK Forum called SYSFOL.TXT (see 
end of article). It summarizes the function 
of most System 7.5 extensions and control 
panels. Macintosh System 7.5 for Dummies 
(San Mateo, CA: IDG Books, 1994),byMac- 
User contributing editor Bob LeVitus, in¬ 
cludes a similar listing, along with Bob's 
opinions on what's worth keeping and what 
isn't. 

Once you get rolling, you're sure to dis¬ 
cover many other files eligiblefor the torch. 
From the Launcher to the Graphing Calcu- 
lator,the basic ruleisthis: If you don't useit, 
incinerate it. 


Ted L andau solves more Mac mysteries in the second 
edition of his troubleshooting book, Sad M acs, 
Bombs, and Other Disasters. 

You can find the programs referenced in this 
RjJ article in the Macllser and ZiffNet/Mac areas 
iLm on CompuServe and eWorld.See How to 
Reach Us for instructions on accessing ZiffNet/Mac. 
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HANDS ON 


Leaks, Docks, and Patches 

Call it a mixed bouquet, call it a passel of updates- herelsthe latest in 
issues ranging from Technoggin trade-ins to new docking stations. 


MOBILE MAC / BY SHARON ZARDETTOAKER 



INPUT FROM READERS, sometimes-heated dis- 
cussionswith PowerBook-productmakers,mistakesin 
softwaredocumentation, and new developments in the 
PowerBook world have prompted me to update some 


Mobile Mac columns from the last 12 
months. Here are the highlights: 

Assault on Batteries 

Did you get scorched by one of the leaky 
Technoggin batteries? You can get a re¬ 
placement but not from Technoggin. For a 
discounted replacement, you’ll have to turn 
to VST Systems (508-287-4600) or perhaps 
the resel ler that sold you that battery. 

I first heard about one of the faulty bat¬ 
teries when colleague Bob LeVitus men¬ 
tioned that his Technoggin battery leaked 
through his carrying case and onto his lap 
— ouch! Butl didn’t report it inmyjanuary 
'95 column on batteries (page 123) because 
at that point, it appeared to be an isolated 
incident. Months later, I found out that 
Bob’s leaky unit may have been the rule 
rather than the exception. In fact, Tech- 
noggin — placing blame on the battery¬ 


cell manufacturer — notified registered us¬ 
ers that its batteries were dangerous and 
should be disposed of immediately. Tech- 
noggin offered no replacements and no re¬ 
funds and ceased doing business.Company 
president Paul Allen explained to methat he 
closed down Technoggin out of concern for 
his customers. Too bad he didn't show con¬ 
cern for his customers by investing in the 
kind of product-liability insurance that 
might have taken careof all theabandoned 
battery users. 

In that same column, I mentioned that 
competitorVST Systems used thesamecells 
from the same manufacturer as Tech- 
noggin, yet the VST batteries posed no 
threat to their users' laps. Vince Fedele, 
head honcho ofVST Systems,explained that 
VST caught virtually all problems with the 
cells during the quality-control process. 

VST now buys cells from a different 


manufacturer and offerstrade-insforTech- 
noggin batteries: Send in your Technoggin 
PowerPlate 3x or M ini 3, and get $30 off a 
VST ThinPack; send in a Technoggin 5x or 
Ultra 5, and get $60off aThinPack Plus. 

If you bought your Technoggin through 
M acConnection, you can get a discount on 
a BTI battery. Call 800-800-4444, and ask 
for customer support. If you shopped 
through MacWarehouse, call its customer- 
support line at 800-925-6227 for discounts 
on trade-ins. 

Honorable Discharge 

There's a new device for the important task 
of reconditioning NiCd batteries. As I men¬ 
tioned in the column on batteries, battery- 
management utilities don’t get the NiCd 



POWERBOOK SECRETS / the Duo dilemma 


DUO BATTERIES KEEP I IMPROVING, but their easeof use seemsto be head¬ 
ing in the opposite direction.'There are three models,cleverly namedType 
I,Type II,and Type III (you'll find the name right on the battery);they are, 
respectively, .95,1.4, and 1.6 ampere-hours.Type III provides more than 
twice the battery life of Type I. 

So, what's the problem? You may need specific software if you use a 
Type II orType III battery.Wait, it gets more complicated - the software 
differs according to the system software you're running. 

This may help clear up the confusion: For Type II batteries (which 
shipped in the Duo 250,270c,and some 280s),System 7.1 users need Duo 
Enabler 1.0 and the Duo Battery Patch extension. System 7.1.1 users need 


Duo Enabler 2.0, which has Battery Patch rolled in. If you're in this group 
and previously installed Battery Patch,you can trash it.fYou can't use Duo 
Enabler 2.0 with System 7.1.) ForType III batteries (which shipped in some 
280s and the 280c), System 7.1 users need Duo Enabler 1.0 and theType 
III Battery extension. System 7.1.1 users need Duo Enabler 2.0 and the 
Type III Battery extension. 

All of these enablers and extensions are readily available from the 
Apple support forums on most on-line services. But the easiest way 
around this whole mix-and-match game might be to switch to System 
7.5, which doesn't require enablers or battery extensionsfor Duo battery 
use. / Rich Wolfson 
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figure l / Docking-station convenience is now available to 
500-series PowerBook owners who get the BookEndz 500 
Series, from Pilot Technologies. 


battery cells all the way down to the recom¬ 
mended 1 volt. And hardware dischargers 
can be costly — u n I ess you get t he i n exp en - 
sive Power Conditioner (approximately 
$15), from Shorel ine Electronics (408-987- 
7733). It's inexpensive partly because it 
only discharges the battery and leaves the 
recharging up to you. That's no problem, 
since you can recharge it with your 
PowerBook. The reconditioner is roughly 
the size of a battery case and, i n fact, can be 
used as one if you turn off the discharge 
switch. 

Back-Word Compatible 

So far, using Microsoft Word 6 on a Power- 
Book is, at bst, an April Fool's joke, as I 
pointed out in my April '95 column (page 
117). If, like me, you're switching back to 
Word 5 but still need to work with Word 6 
documents (because, for instance, you use 
Word 6 on your desktop machineor you re¬ 
ceive Word 6 files from other users), you'll 
need softwarethatcan translateWord 6 files 
i nto Word 5 fi les. M icrosoft has created a fiI- 
ter that does just that. You can find it in 
M icrosoft's libraries in thecompany's Desk- 
top Application forum (GO:MSDTAPP) on 
CompuServe. The file's called Word 6.0 for 
Windows&Macintosh. 

If you're sticking with Word 6, allocating 
memory wisely is of the utmost impor¬ 
tance. For detailed information on making 
the most of Word 6 on a PowerBook, have a 
look at my April column, but keep in mind 
this correction: If you've allotted more than 
6 MB of RAM to Word, you can set the 
BITMAPM EMORY amount to as high as 3 
M B to get more speed when working with 
lots of graphics. Based on some misinfor¬ 
mation i n M i crosoft's tech note on Word 6,1 
suggested lowering the BITMAPM EMORY 
amount to 512K. (The tech note falsely 


stated that Word 6 sets 
aside 1 MB of memory for 
bit-mapped graphics. The 
truth is that Word can use 
up to 1 M B for bit maps. 
You can make Word use 
more by adjusting the BIT¬ 
MAPM EMORY amount.) 
Decreasing it may actually 
slow you down — just 
what you need! 

AppleTalk at Home 

I wrote about TANs (tiny-area networks) 
nearly a year ago. Although I've had one of 
these (my PowerBook, my desk machine, 
my printer, and a dangling connector for 
visitors who want to connect to thenetwork 
— really!) for as long as I've had my Power- 
Book, moving to a new house meant that I 
had to create a new, larger home network. I 
took the bold step of moving up to install¬ 
ing a full-scale AppleTalk network. And I 
did it by using phone line, so I can connect 
any of my Mac device without having to 
string wire. 

You too have an AppleTalk network wait¬ 
ing to happen. Phone lines consist of at 
least four wires, only two of which (usually 
the red and the green ones) are used by the 
phone; the other two are just sitting there 
doing nothing. Anywhere that you have a 
phone jack, you have a potential network 
connection. 

Once you've installed an AppleTalk net¬ 
work, you can have such luxuries as print¬ 
ing to the LaserWriter in your office from 
the PowerBook you're using in the front 
room. Next year: Ethernet at home? Wire¬ 
less? Both? 

PB 500 Dockers 

Now there's a docki ng station for the500 se¬ 
ries of PowerBooks; that station is the one 
item that wasn't ready in time for my 
roundup of 500-series products in the 
M arch '95 issue (page 125). The BookEndz 
500 Series (see figure 1), from Pilot Tech¬ 
nologies (612-828-6002), makes a poten¬ 
tially awkward situation a breeze: It holds 
the printer/network, phone, and power 
cords in position, so all you have to do is 
slip the PowerBook in and out. 

BookEndz comes in two flavors: with an 
Ethernet pass-through adapter ($175) and 
without ($150). 


PowerMergeTrip 

Grandiose. That's how Nelson Greenwood, 
of Leader Technology, described my com¬ 
ments on file-synchronization software in 
my December '94column (page 147).Gran¬ 
diose? Who,me?lsimply obser ved that th i s 
category of software seemed to have lost its 
initial importance. That observation was 
based solely on the lack of M acworld Expo 
hoopla surrounding such software. I myself 
use Leader Technology's PowerMerge for 
syncing and backing up. 

A Secret Date 

I often recommend the company Drive- 
Savers and have mentioned it more than 
once in these pages. It specializes in retriev¬ 
ing data from crashed hard drives. If the 
folks at DriveSavers can't retrieve your data, 
you're not likely to find anyone who can. 
One thing I never mentioned about them, 
becausel didn't know it, was a secret contest 
they've been running, one I accidentally 
entered. 

It started quite uneventfully — I saw the 
DriveSavers phone number, 800-440-1904, 
and noticed that it was significant for a 
company that deals with Macs. When I 
mentioned this to them, their reaction was 
explosive: They had purposely chosen the 
number and had waited for years for some¬ 
one to notice. A few days later, I received a 
DriveSavers mugfilled with Life Savers! 

If you understand the mystery behind 
that number and want to cash in on your 
vast Macintosh-trivia knowledge, you can 
call DriveSavers, but I wouldn't. For all I 
know, they're out of prizes. Instead, send 
your guesses to me (see the end of this ar- 
tidefor information on howto contact me), 
and I 'I I suitably reward the first correct an¬ 
swer with a brand-spanking-new MacUser 
T-shirt. 

Collaborative Efforts 

Feedback from readers and colleagues in¬ 
spires this columnist to report on the many 
changes that come along in PowerBook 
computing. Keep those cards and letters 
coming to MacUser, and keep the e-mail 
flowing to 74774,27 on CompuServe. ^ 


Sharon Aker is still happy with her PowerBook 170 
after all these years. When Rich Wolfson isn't writing 
about PowerBooks, he's busily installing modems 
and memory in the 520s at the university where he 
works. 
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NET TRAVELER / BY MICHAEL SWAINE 



Virtual Vacation 

From Paristo California, from Iceland to the beach: 
Travel the world from your desktop. 


YOU SWOOP DOWN INTO PARIS out of the virtual 
sky. Leaving the satellite view of the Virtual Tourist 
World M ap (http://wings.buffalo.edu/world/),you dive 
into theCity of Light. Seconds later, you're investigating 


lodging and dining at http://www.calvacom 
.fr/ rel ais/fra nce/pa r i s/ par is. htm I. What a 
way to research ideas for your summer va¬ 
cation: clicking your way around the planet 
on theWorld WideWeb. 

Virtual Museum. Let's see, you've been to the 
Louvre and seen the Mona Lisa, but you re¬ 
call how Mona's sly grin was deconstructed 
in theApril ScientificAmerican by computer 
artist Lillian Schwartz. Coincidentally, she's 
exhibiting her own work just now at (dick) 
the Pompidou Center: http://www.cnac-gp 
.fr/horaires.html. Now you're wishing your 
French were better. 

Well, there's always the Smithsonian at 
http://www.si.edu/. Maybe the kids would 
prefer theinteractive science exhibits at San 
Francisco's Exploratorium (http://www 
.exploratorium.edu/) or a theme park 
picked from the list at Stanford'sYahoo site: 
http://www.yahoo.com/Entertainment/ 
Amusement_Parks/. 

Once you've put the little ones on the 
roller coaster, send the teens to the Lolla- 
palooza Electric Carnival, companion to the 
music festival of the same name (http:// 
lollapalooza.com). 

TheWWW!saStage.Bysomeodd neural link, 
this makes you think: theater. The obvious 
destinations are Broadway (http://www 
.escape.com/eMall/exploreny/broadway/ 
bwayl.html) and London (http://www.nag 
.co.u k/O/H omes/Robertl /Theatre.htm I), 
but you've never been one for the obvious. 
Pausing briefly to check the weather (http:// 
rs560.cl.msu.edu/weather/interactive 


.html) and bed-and-breakfast vacancies in 
northern California (http://www.baynet 
.com/bb/list.html), you click over to read 
through the theatrical offerings at Shake¬ 
speare Santa Cruz (http://www.circus.com/ 
-jasona/shakespeareSantaCruz.html). 
Looks good. 

During the days, you can tour mountain 
wineries (http://www.wines.com/scevents 
.html). Or maybe you'll stay on the East 
Coast and explore New York at http://www 
.escape.com/eMall/exploreny/nyl.html. 
Natural Highs. But now you're getting 
i nto someth i ng completely different, as 
you click back and forth between 
http://www.gorp.com/ and http:// 
www.yahoo.com/Entertainment/ 
Outdoors/ for information on hik¬ 
ing, backpacking, climbing, canoe¬ 
ing, kayaking, rafting, and so on. You 
check the Major League Baseball sched¬ 
ule, if any, at http://www.cs.rochester.edu/ 
cgi-bin/ferguson/mlb. Let's see ... nude 
beaches at http://www.realtime.net:80/ 
~kr4ah/. 

How about something even more differ¬ 
ent? Spelunking. That's it. Why don't you 
visit a nice cool cave. And, of course, the 
primo place for real cavers is Iceland. Let's 
see, Icelandic spelunking.. .that would be 
http://www.strengur.is/~throstur/cave/ 
cavehtml. 

Home on the Home Page. Eager though you 
are to crawl on your belly under the I celan- 
diccountryside, maybethiswould beagood 
year to stay home and face some of those 


repairs you've been putting off. You screen 
the Popular Mechanics QuickTime home- 
repair videos at http://popularmechanics 
.com/. Bette yet, you could just kick back, 
sip proper mint juleps (the Internet 
Bartender's Guide is at http://www.mcs 
.com/~doc/guide.html), and click on the 
Electronic Newsstand (http://www.enews 
.com/) to get caught up on your summer 
reading. 

Then it hits you.There's a whole world to 
explore. Its all here. You'll spend your sum¬ 
mer in cyberspace. 

Tip of the Month 

If you're using an old version (1.x) of NCSA 
M osaic, get yourself a newer one or switch 
to MacWeb or Netscape. The older Mosaic 


doesn't support forms — a nifty feature 
that lets you search or enter i nformation on 
Web pages. Get up-to-date at http://www 
.ncsa.uiuc.edu/SDG/Software/MacMosaic/ 
MacM osaicHomehtml. 

Don't Know HTTP from HDTV? 

MacUser maintains a list of frequently 
asked questions (FAQs) about the I nternet, 
M acUser itself, and thi s colu m n specif i cal ly. 
Send mail to faq@macuser.ziff.com. Mac- 
User's World Wide Web address is http:// 
w ww. m acu ser.zi ff. com/ ~ m acu ser/ .You can 
reach meattraveler@macuser.ziff.com. 
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BY CHRISTOPHER BREEN AND BOB LEVITUS 

Help Folder 

A slew of tips for those who never want to lift their fingers from the 
keyboard, advice on buying memory chips, and an introduction to the Web. 



The Keys to Mac Survival 

Q. Could you print a list of all the combi¬ 
nations of Command, Option, Control, 
Escape, Slice, and Dice keys that enable 
such mysterious and marvelous feats as 
tu r n i n g off exten si on s, rebu i Id i n g th e desk¬ 
top, quitting frozen programs, and zapping 
PRAM? As it is now, I simply use the two- 
elbow method, in which I mash down as 
many keys as possi ble and wait to see what 
happens. 

Bill Knauer 
via CompuServe 

BOB: Your wish is our command. Here are a 
few sequences you hold down at startup: 
•To rebuild the desktop, hold down Com¬ 
mand-Option. This can solve such prob¬ 
lems as icons that turn generic or recurring 
application-can't-be-found messages. 

• Hold down the Shift key at startup to turn 
off all extensions and control panels, a 
troubleshooting technique 

• The Command-Option-P-R combo zaps 
the parameter RAM (PRAM), a technique 
to try when such settings as time and date 
are out of whack. 

• Delete-Option-Command-Shift (DOCS is 
the easy-to-remember acronym) lets you 
boot from an external hard disk (as long as 


Write to 


Help Folder/Tips 


cloMacUser 
950Tower Lane 
18th Floor 

Foster City, CA 94404 

Don't want to wait for an answer? 

Post your question on ZiffNet/Mac, 

M adlser's on-1 in e servi ce, and get a 
reply from Bob (76004,2076) or Chris 
(72241,1036). We pay $25 - $100 for 
any undocumented tips we publ ish. 
Send them to Chris. 


it has a valid System Folder). 

CHRIS: And here are a few that work after 
you've already fired up your Mac. (Keep in 
mind, however, that the combinations that 
use the power key don't work with older 
Macs such as thellfx.) 

• The deadly Command-Option-Esc lets 
you force-quit an application. Make sure 
you rstart after this one, or your Mac is 
likely to crash. 

• I f you n eed to restart you r M ac i n an emer- 
gency situation, such as a crash, press Com¬ 
mand- Control- power-key. 

• For those times when the only thing that 
will soothe your soul is a bit of program¬ 
ming, press Command-power-key to ac¬ 
cess the debugger. 

•And for fun, press Command-power-key 
just as your screen goes dark at restart. 
You'll hear a rare sound — the error tone 
your M ac plays when it fails its hardware- 
diagnostic test at startup. 

BOB: For a complete list, check out the Au¬ 
gust '94 artide"75 Ways to Raise Your Mac 
IQ" (page 72). 

CHRIS: Or have a look at the Finder Short¬ 
cuts on the Balloon Help menu. You'll learn 
such tricks as arranging icons i n alphabeti¬ 
cal order (Option+Clean Up) and trashing 
locked files (Option+EmptyTrash). 

MacPhone 

Q. I s there software for a Centris 610 that 
lets you make and answer calls directly 
from the computer? 

Bill Pugh 
via the Internet 

CHRIS: It's a good-news/bad-news situation. 
By the time you read this, some exciting 
things will be emerging on the Mac-tele- 
phony front. Regrettably, since you don't 
havea GeoPort M ac (AV Quadras and Power 
Macs are currently the only GeoPort- 



figurel/CanyourMacsubstituteforyour 

telephone? Apple's GeoPort Telecom Adapter 
Kit includes updated telecom software as well 
as telephony software that lets a M ac make 
and receive calls. 

compatible Macs), you'll be cheering from 
the si del i nes u nti I someone offers GeoPort- 
on-a-NuBus-card. 

Apple's GeoPort Telecom Adapter Kit 
should be available by now from the usual 
sources. This package, which has an esti¬ 
mated street price of $130, turns GeoPort- 
equipped computers into digital answering 
machines and speakerphones — using a 
PlainTalk microphonefor voice input. Geo¬ 
Port users will also be able to receive faxes 
directly in their PowerTalk In Trays as well 
as send faxes by dragging and dropping 
documents to a QuickDraw GX printer 
driver. 

BOB: I guess the real question is, Do I really 
want to use the GeoPort? I've heard a lot of 
bad things about the GeoPort over the 
years. For instance, using software to per¬ 
form the functions of a modem was re¬ 
ported to slow down the Mac. Recently, 
though, the buzz has been that the GeoPort 
has improved.The new kit from Apple may 
make the GeoPort capable of what it was 
predicted to do — not only work as a fax 
modem but also replace your telephone. 
CHRIS:The kit contai ns the GeoPort adapter 
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pod, version 2.0 of Apple's telecom soft¬ 
ware, Aladdin's SI Tcomm Special Edition, 
and some telephony applications from Cy¬ 
press Research (see figure 1). Upgrades for 
current GeoPort owners are available free 
on-line. 

SIMM Pity 

Q. I'd like to get more RAM for my M ac, 
but while I'm at it, I'd like to invest in RAM 
SIMMsI can reuseif I ever get a newer Mac. 
Is there any way to get the modern 72-pin 
SIM Ms to work in my I lei, which normally 
requi res the old-style 30-pin SI M M s? 

Sten Kristian Finckenhagen 
Sandviken, Norway 

CHRIS: Astheowner of a coupleof thousand 
LPs, I want you to know that I feel your 
pain. Although someday there may be a 
way to play my LPs on a laser-equipped de¬ 
vice, there's no way my turntable i s ever go¬ 
ing to do anything but a very poor impres¬ 
sion of a lathe on my prized Elvis Costello 
CDs. You're asking for forward compatibil¬ 
ity, and Sten, my friend, that's not how the 
world works. 

But Bob and I aren't being paid to leave 
you in the lurch. Although I was unable to 
locate any adapters that allow you to plug 
72-pin SI M M s in to a 30-pin slot, there are 
adapters that let you gang 30-pin SIMMs 
onto a card that plugs in to a 72-pin SI M M 
slot. With one of these cards, you can buy 


more 30-pin SIMMs now and reuse them 
later — as long as they're fast enough for 
your new Mac. Companies such as Simm- 
Saver Technology (800-636-7281 or 316- 
264-2244) or Sermax (800-209-7126 or 
212-410-1597) have these doodads, start¬ 
ing at around $60. 

BOB: I'm wary of putting anything in my 
M ac that knocks it out of spec. Two 30-pin 
SI M M s ga nged u p to fi t i nto o n e 72- pi n si ot 
may use more power than the M ac's SI M M 
slot is rated for. And the more SI M M s you 
load into a Mac, the hotter it makes the in¬ 
side of the Mac. 

Instead, I'd buy 30-pin SIM Ms now and 
trade them in for the ones you need when 
you get a new Mac. Many RAM vendors, 
such as TechWorks (800-695-5928 or 512- 
794-8533), offer trade-ins on old RAM. Or 
SimmSaver will put your old RAM chips 
onto new SI M M s. 

Mouseless Cursor Control 

Q. Is there a way to move the cursor 
around on the M ac's screen without usi ng a 
mouse? How about within dialog boxs? 

Darin Spence 
via the Internet 

CHRIS: Because I'm not concerned only 
about answering your question but also 
about the mass media's image of computer 
users — you know, corpulent guys with 
Milky Way Dark wrappers strewn about 


their cubicles — I'vedevised a system that 
takes care of your problem and provides a 
complete upper-body workout. 

Place a block of wood inside a lambs- 
wool car-washing mitt,and position it near 
your mouse. To move the cursor, violently 
biff the block with a heavy mallet. This ac¬ 
tion causes the mouse to skitter across the 
mousepad and lodge the cursor elsewhere. 
I haven't quite figured out how to consis¬ 
tently click the mouse yet, but extensive ex¬ 
perimentation reveals that employing the 
mallet for this purpose require a deft 
touch. 

BOB: I once had a foam-rubber hammer¬ 
shaped device called a SmackAM ac. It pro¬ 
vided similar functionality without the 
spattered mouse parts. 

CHRIS: And without the aerobic benefit as 
well. 

Perhaps a more refi ned solution i s to use 
Easy Access, the control panel that comes 
with your system software. With the Mouse 
Keys portion of Easy Access switched on, 
you can use the M ac's keypad to move the 
mousearound in eightcompassdirections. 

As for dialog boxes, try Christopher R. 
Wysocki's shareware control panel Esca¬ 
pade. Much like CE Software's DialogKeys 
(part of the QuicKeys package), Escapade 
lets you cycle through buttons in dialog 
boxes and click on them by pressing key 
combinations. 


TIPS / PageLayout 

QUARKXPRESS CUSTOM FONT SIZES 

Curiously, QuarkXPress provides no way for users to add custom font 
point sizes to the Size menu item. But it's easy to do with ResEdit: 

Working on a copy of the application, open QuarkXPress with 
ResEdit and locate and open the M ENU resource. Open the Style menu 
(resource 1005), and double-click on the word Size. 

When MENU ID=35 appears, select Create New Item from the 
ResEdit menu. A black bar will appear at the bottom of the scrollable 
Size window.Type a custom point size (11 point, for example), and drag 
the new pointsizetoitsproperplaceon themenu.Add asmany custom 
point sizes as you like. 

Charles Downs 
via CompuServe 

PAGEMAKER NOTES 

I've heard about a PageMaker Addition that lets users attach 
nonprinting notesto their PageMaker documents. I've also read convo¬ 
luted tips that instruct usersto type notes in colors that won't be used 
during separation. Why bother? There is a vastly simpler way to add 
notes to PageM aker documents — type them on the pasteboard. Use 


this trick to make them appear only on the page you choose: 

Type your notes on the pasteboard, and then make the text block 
widerthanthetext,bydraggingoneofitswindow-shadecorners.Now 
movethetext blockso the blankportion overlapsthe page (seethefig- 
ure in this box).To avoid confusion, label each note with a large colored 
heading. Now the notes will appear only when that page ison-screen. 
And you don't have to worry that the notes will print out, since the text 
is outside the page area. 


William Pitts 
Jackson, MS 
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The Erroneous Zone 

Q. My programs keep quitting suddenly 
because of a "type 1 error,” according to my 
M ac. It happens most frequently with some 
of my CD-ROM programs.Whatisatypel 
error, and how do I fix it? 

Frieda Mann 
San Francisco, CA 

BOB: Don't you love clear, concise error 
message? Don't you wish we had some on 
the M ac? 

The dreaded type 1 error almost always 
indicate that the program in quetion 
needs more memory. Some programs warn 
you to close windows and save documents 
before they reach this point, but far too 
many others are les polite. 

CHRIS: W hen a program is so impolite as to 
quit unexpectedly, it's a good idea to save 
open documents in all other programs 
you're running— your Mac may be feeling 
a I ittl e touchy after a type 1 er ror. To be per¬ 
fectly safe, restart as well. 

BOB: And to guard against getting these er¬ 
ror messages in the future, give the pro¬ 
gram that's unexpectedly quitting a little 
more memory. To do this, first quit the pro¬ 
gram. If the program is on a CD-ROM, copy 
the program onto your hard disk (the M ac 
doesn't let you change memory allocation 
for programs on CD-ROMs). Click on the 
program's icon to select it, choose Get I nfo 
from the File menu (or use the keyboard 
shortcut Command-1), and increase the 
preferred size of memory by 20 percent or 
more. 

When you usetheprogram, if it's oneyou 
moved from a CD-ROM, remember to run 



figure 21 Internet Wfeb pages make it easy to 
find what you're looking for.To find material 
related to what you see on aWeb page,just 
click on the underlined text.You can find this 
Web page at http://www.euro.net/5thworld/ 
moon.html. 


the copy that's on your hard disk, since it 
has the increased memory allocation. 
CHRIS: If you still get the error message, try 
disabling all the control panels and exten¬ 
sions you can do without. They can hoard 
RAM. 

What a Web We Weave 

Q. What is this Web thing I keep hearing 
about? Is it part of the I nternet? People tell 
me about Web page, and I see them in ads. 
How do I check them out? 

Richard Dale 
San Francisco, CA 

BOB: Web is short for World Wide Web 
(WWW), the most exciting part of the 
Internet. The Web makes it easy to access 
information and associated topics. 

CHRIS: To explain how it works, a little his¬ 
tory may help.TheWWW was put together 
at the European Particle Physics Laboratory 
near Geneva as a way for European physi¬ 
cists to share information across the 
Internet. These Swiss science folk created 
an information-accessing system based on 
hypertext. 

BOB: Like golf, hypertext is al I i n the I inks. 
CHRIS: Absolutely. The idea behind hyper¬ 
text is that it's easier to access information 
by association than it is linearly. For in¬ 
stance, say you're reading a transcript of 
some recent congressional heari ngs. As you 
browse the document, you notice that the 
word pork is underlined. Clicking on this 
word takes you to the Pork Farmers of 
America page. The underlined hypertext 
links on this page might then lead you to 
pages detailing anything from Bob Dole's 
feelings on farm-subsidy programs to the 
proper handlingof bacon. (Seefigure2for a 
sampleWeb page.) 

BOB:To browseWeb pages,you need a piece 
of software called a Web browser, such as 
Netscape Navigator, Mosaic, or MacWeb. 
They're free on-line (see end of article for 
information on accessing them via ZiffNet/ 
M ac). Next you need a SLIP or PPPI nternet 
connection ($15 to $50 a month), which 
means finding a provider or building the 
connection yourself (for specific informa¬ 
tion, see"M aking the I nternet Connection,” 
May'95, page 66). 

If you belong to a major on-line service, 
you don't have to go to all that trouble: 
CompuServe, America Online, eWorld, and 
Prodigy all expect to have World Wide Web 


tips /PowerBook 

JUMPY TRACKPAD 

The trackpads on PowerBook 500s have a 
feature you may not have discovered. You 
can make the cursor instantly leap from one 
corner of the screen to another byfollowing 
these steps: 

Put one finger on the pad - this repre¬ 
sents the current cursor position. While 
keeping the first finger down, place a sec¬ 
ond fingerwhereyouwantthecursorto end 
up. When you lift the first finger, it's as 
though your finger had instantly moved 
from thefirst position to the second and the 
cursor zooms across the screen accordingly. 

[You can also perform thistrickwith stand¬ 
alone trackpads.- Ed.] 

Steve Haddock 
Santa Barbara, CA 

WHEN IT'S TIME TO RESTART 

When you're awayfrom your deskand don't 
have a paperclip handy,trying to find some¬ 
thing with which to press the recessed re¬ 
start button on your PowerBookcan befrus- 
trating. Look no further than the prong on 
your wristwatch band. I never need to 
search for a toothpick or a pen, since my 
watch is always on my wrist. 

Troy Dickey 
Boring, OR 


browsers sometime this summer or early 
fall. Through those services, you'll be able 
to surf Web pages without a SLI P or PPP ac¬ 
count and without Netscape or M osaic. 

And at the risk of self-promotion, for i n- 
formation on creating your own Web pages, 
check out my new book, \Nebmaster 
M acintosh , avai Iable late this summer from 
AP Professional (Chestnut Hill,MA). 

DOS Power 

BOB: Back in April '95, we talked about us¬ 
ing your Mac to initialize disks for DOS 
(page 120). As many sharp-eyed readers 
have informed us, we left out an easy and 
inexpensive solution for those who don't 
haveSystem 7.5— Apple File Exchange, an 
application that comes with system soft¬ 
ware. If you don't already have it installed, 
you can find it on theTidbits disk, m 


You can find the shareware and freeware 
|W1 programs referenced in this article in 
|LUJ the M acUser and ZiffNet/M ac areas on 
CompuServe and eWorld. See How to Reach Us 
for instructions on accessing ZiffNet/M ac. 
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A New Reference Shelf 

From thedevelopment of internal combustion to the national 
anthem of Chechnya, CD-ROMsarethe way to look it up. 

BY VICTORIA VON BIEL 


MY DAD STILL SWEARS that the 29-volume Encyclopedia 
Britannica he bought in the mid-'60s got my brothers and me 
through school. I can't speak for my brothers, but the only time/ 
used the encyclopedia was to check out the diagrams of anatomi¬ 
cally correct naked bodies with dear-plastic overlays showing all 
the internal organs. Other than that, it just took up shelf space. 

But the urge to have a well-stocked reference shelf must be ge¬ 
netic. Recently, I'vefound myself pondering the merits of one ency¬ 
clopedia over another, wondering if my daughter will find theEncy- 
clopedia Britannica more helpful than Groliers. The difference is 
that the reference works I'm considering squeeze 29 volumes of in¬ 
formation — plus color pictures, video, sound clips, and anima¬ 
tions— onto oneCD-ROM.Even better,they cost aboutthesameas 


one volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica did in 1967. 

Sounds great, doesn't it? But before you rush to your local 
superstore to stock up, make sure you know what you're buying. 
Some of the most egregi ou s exam pi es of shovelware — the shame- 
I ss du m pi ng of megabyts of scrol I i ng text onto a compact d i sc— 
are reference CD-ROMs. The encyclopedia or atlas you choose 
should makegood use of the medium: It should contain in-depth, 
easily searchable information that combines printable text, sound 
clips, movies and/or photographs,diagrams,and hypertext links to 
related topics. You should be able to print what you find, and the 
interface should be easy enough for a ten-year-old to use. 

The good news isthatthebest encyclopedias meetthese criteria. 
Here are the CD-ROM si plan to foist on my daughter: 


The Encyclopedia 

It almost kills me to say this, but 
Microsoft (800-426-9400 or 206- 
882-8080) is the master of quality 
reference works on CD-ROM. Far 
and away the best multimedia 
encyclopedia is Microsoft's Encarta 
’95 ▼ ($99.95 list). It includes all 
the information you would expect 
to get in a book, plus skillfully 
compiled audio and video 
examples. What sets this CD-ROM 
apart from the competition is the 


ease with which you can find 
information- whether or not you 
know exactly what you're looking 
for.The Wizard feature steps you 
through the process of finding 
articles, and once you get there, 
hypertext links and lists of related 
topics make it easy to skip around 
to your heart's content. If you find 
yourself wandering too far afield, 
you can get back to where you 
started with a few clicks on the Go 
Back button. 



limited; the bones composing the skull 
are immovable. Movements of the bones 
nf thp. skp.|p.tnn arp. p.ffp.r.tp.ri hv 


New to the current version are 
six excellent InterActivities, which 
use the encyclopedia's content to 
teach you about various topics. My 
favorites are World Music, a map of 
the world that shows you different 
instruments and musical styles 
from around the world, and a 
Nutrition module, which lets you 
create a personal nutritional profile 
based on your age, sex, and 
diet. 

Other InterActivities cover topics 
such as fractals, immigrants to Ellis 
Island, and the orbits of the planets. 
All the InterActivities feature 
extensive use of multimedia 
elements such as sound and video. 

The Dictionary, 
Thesaurus, and 
Book of Quotations 

It slices, it dices, it tells you the 
meaning of jejeune- it's 
Bookshelf '94 ▲, Microsoft's 
other heavyweight entry in the 
reference-books category. 

Bookshelf ($69.95 list) is a 
wonderful CD-ROM packed with the 
contents of seven reference sources: 
a dictionary, a miniencyclopedia, an 
almanac, an atlas, a thesaurus, a 



book of quotations, and a time line. 
You can choose to access all seven 
sources at once, or you can browse 
through each volume separately. 

The encyclopedia is no 
replacement for Encarta, and the 
atlas doesn't equal a stand-alone 
atlas CD-ROM, since there simply 
isn't as much content or as many 
multimedia enhancements. But 
Bookshelf does include a feature, 
called Quickshelf,that allows you to 
access the contents of the disc from 
any other application. Of course, to 
make use of this feature, you have 
to keep the Bookshelf disc in your 
CD-ROM drive all the time.This can 
be a drag, but for occasional use - 
or if you need to look up a 
quotation - Bookshelf's great. 
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The Atlas 

Ever since I was a kid, I've loved 
atlases, maps, and globes, and I was 
never convinced that a multimedia 
version could challenge the real 
thing.Then I saw 3D Atlas 
(estimated street price, $69.95), 
from Electronic Arts (800-245-4525 
or 415-571-7171).This CD-ROM 
provides a three-way view of the 
earth: a physical view, an 
environmental view (showing man's 
effect on the earth), and a political 
globe.You can zoom in to individual 
countries to get specific 
information, or you can view the 
earth spinning in space. 

Of course, you get all the data 
and statistics you'd ever want (and 
more) in the atlas's statistical view. 
There's information on agriculture, 
health, education, politics, and 
economics- all of which can be 
graphed, should you ever want to 
do such a thing. My favorite feature, 
however, is the narrated time-lapse 
sequences, which show such things 
as the long-term effects of acid rain 
and what would happen to 
northern Europe if the polar ice cap 
melted. Bottom line:This atlas 
makes great use of multimedia. 

I also like Maps'N'Facts A 
($32 list), from Braderbund (800- 
521-6263 or 415-382-4400). It's not 
as slick as 3D Atlas, and it doesn't 
contain any video or slide shows, 
but it's packed with information 
(including a recording of each 
country's national anthem as well 
as the usual economic and 
demographic stats) and it's 
exceptionally easy to use. With its 
ability to compute distances 
between points and its time-zone 


and currency calculators, this is a 
great CD-ROM to consult before 
planning a vacation. 

The Video Guide 

So, what do you do after you've 
spent an evening slaving over your 
multimedia encyclopedia? Watch a 
movie, of course. No reference shelf 
would be complete without an 
encyclopedia of videos, and once 
again Microsoft comes to the 
rescue. Cinemania '95 T ($59.95 
list) has video and audio clips and 
capsule reviews of hundreds of 
films. New features include List- 
Maker, which lets you compile lists 
of the best and worst movies ever, 
and Cinemania Suggests, which 
suggests movies within genres. 



A Full Shelf 

So there you are: a multimedia 
reference shelf that'll keep you well 
informed (and entertained) for at 
least six months- at which time 
you'll need to stock up again. Of 
course, what I'm waiting for is that 
CD-ROM version of the Encyc/oped/a 
Britannica, which should be out any 
day now. I want to see what they've 
done with those clear-plastic 
overlays. 


The Two Dads 


BY RIK MYSLEWSKI AND JIM SHATZ-AKIN 


0 


RIK: Getting my kids to write can be a real pain. 

JIM :Why? Carey and Rox both seem to have dynamite ■ 
imaginations. 

Rl K: Thanks, but they get stuck on the same charac- KX y*\ 
ters - Kimberly the Power Ranger, Helen Kitty... 

JIM: That's “Hello Kitty."Have you tried a kid's writing program that 
tweaks their imaginations with suggestions about what to write? 
RIK: We've tried two. Carey started with Storybook Weaver, from 
M ECC, but now it's a bit clunky for her refined ten-year-old tastes. 
JIM:lknowWeaver.LikeStorybookMaker,fromJostenHomeLearn- 
ing, its new Deluxe CD-ROM version is an earnest effort that falls a bit 
short. 

Rl K: Rox, my seven-year-old, is now doing some experimenting with 
Imagination Express ▼, from Edmark. Like Storybook Maker and 
Storybook Weaver, it lets her create scenes out of backgrounds, props, 
and characters and then write about them. 

JIM: Imagination Express beats the others hands down. It has ani¬ 
mated charactersthat scale automatically as you move them around, 
QuickTime movies of kids giving story ideas, and multiple "theme 
packs"— and I bet Rox likes the fire-breathing dragon. 

RIK: And anything else that's potentially life- 
threatening. 

JIM: The girls also deserve to try out a copy of 
The Amazing Writing Machine, a story-es- 
say-letter-poem-etceteracreatorfromBroder- 
bund.lt'sgot Kid Pix'sdrawing capabilities but 
adds suggestions for phrases, jokes, quota¬ 
tions, and story ideas that are not only helpful 
but also fun. Its Spin mode is a little like the 
"Mad-Libs" books, in which you complete a 
composition by supplying key words and 
phrases. It's hard to describe, but by itself, it's 
worth the price of admission. 

RIK: Maybe I should just buy it and find out? 
JIM: Not a bad idea. 



The Amazing 
Writing Machine ffff 

Ages: 6- 12 years. 

Price: Floppy disks, $45 (list). 

Kids can write from scratch or"Spin" 
poetry or prose by placing key words 
in prebuilt compositions. Inspiration 
tools suggest words, phrases, or topics 
that are often funny. 

Company: Broderbund, Novato, CA; 
800-521-6263 or 415-382-4400. 

Reader Service: Circle #427. 

Imagination Express f f 

Ages: All. 

Price: CD-ROM, $44.99 (list). 

The best of the"create-a-picture-and- 
then-write-about-it" packages is 
feature-packed and powerful but may 
be a bit confusing for younger kids. 
Company: Edmark, Redmond, WA; 
800-320-8378 or 206-556-8484. 

Reader Service: Circle #428. 


Storybook Maker ffy 

Ages: 4 - 9 years. 

Price: CD-ROM, $49 (list). 

This friendly but humorless program 
suits younger kids but can't keep pace 
as skills advance. 

Company: Jostens Home Learning, 

San Diego, CA; 800-521-8538 or 
619-587-0087. 

Reader Service: Circle #429. 

Storybook Weaver Deluxe f f f 

Ages: 6 - 12 years. 

Price: CD-ROM, $69.95 (list). 

This rich collection of scene-creating 
images and "story starters" is marred 
by a nonintuitive, sluggish interface. 
Company: MECC, Minneapolis, MN; 
800-685-6322 or 612-569-1500. 
Reader Service: Circle #430. 
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The Game Room 

BY BOB LEVITUS 


IFGORE-STREWN MAYHEM isn'tyourideaof entertainment,pleaseskipthismonth'scolumn;I prom¬ 
ise to stick to completely nonviolent games next time. However, the objective of the extremely popular 
"spatter" games covered in this month’s column is to shoot, stab, punch, blow up, laser-blast, or fry ev¬ 
erything that moves. 

Marathon, Wolfenstein 3D, and Sensory Overload have a lot in common besides the bloodshed. All 
are accelerated for the PowerPC. All have downloadable demos on your favorite on-line services (in¬ 
cluding ZiffNet/Mac). All place you, via first-person perspective, in multilevel mazes. And all feature 
the same hackneyed premise: Find stuff, and use it to kill things. 

Beyond these similarities, though, the games couldn’t be more different. Marathon is nothing less 
than awesome. Wolfenstein 3D is cruder, with blockier graphics, cheesier music, and less of a plot, but 
it’s amazingly fast on almost any M ac. Sensory Overload, sad to say, pales by comparison to either. 


Marathon 

Wickedly Good 

IT'S SICK, IT'S TWISTED, it's gory, 
and I love it to death. Marathon is 
the most spectacular Mac game in 
years. Better still, it's the most 
addicting network game ever. 

You play a lone security officer in 
the future, left to defend your ship 
against hostile and intelligent 
aliens (and enemy security officers, 
if you're playing against others on a 
network).The plot serves as your 
excuse to search for futuristic 
weapons and then use them to 
toast your enemies. 

The beautifully rendered 
graphics surpass those of any other 


GAME POINT 


Get Marathon.Then, after a few 
months, if your craving for car¬ 
nage isn't slaked, get Wolf¬ 
enstein 3D. If it doesn't satisfy 
your appetite for destruction 
(and if your poor, abused fingers 
can stand it), there's always Sen¬ 
sory Overload. 

Marathon ***** 

Price: $40 (estimated street). 
Company: Bungie Software, Chicago, 
IL; 312-563-6200. 

Reader Service: Circle #431. 

Wolfenstein 3D f Iff 

Price: $40 (estimated street). 
Company: MacPIay, Irvine, CA; 
800-462-2752 or 714-553-3530. 
Reader Service: Circle #432. 

Sensory Overload Iff 

Price: $40 (estimated street). 
Company: Reality Bytes, Cambridge, 
MA; 617-621-2500. 

Reader Service: Circle #433. 


game in the genre- yet Marathon 
is surprisingly fast on most newer 
Macs (at least a 68040-based 
machine is recommended). Its 
moody atmosphere is highly 
realistic, with lighting effects that 
change as you move about and 
incredible stereo sound that tips 
you off to approaching aliens - 
before they appear on your motion 
sensor. 

Solo play is great, but network 
play is even better - it adds that 
extra thrill of competition against 
real opponents. Each retail package 



allows two players to compete in 
the network game.Try it if you can 
- it's the best. If you buy only one 
gorefest this year, make it 
Marathon. 

Wolfenstein 3D 

Fast and Furious 

WOLFENSTEIN 3D is a game so sick 
and perverse it was banned in 
Germany and on CompuServe 
(which does business in Germany). 

The plot of Wolfenstein 3D is 
simple: Kill anything that moves - 
dogs, humans, mutants, and even 
Hitler himself- whileyoumake 
your escape from a torture chamber 
in Castle Wolfenstein. Don't be 
squeamish - you have to kill lots 
of dogs and Nazis to escape this 90- 
level bloodbath. 



Wolfenstein 3D is not as slick or 
stylish as Marathon, but what it 
lacks in appearance, it makes up for 
in speed - it's by far the fastest 
and most responsive game of the 
three. It even includes a Speed 
Governor option, in case it runs too 
fast on your Mac. 

If you're looking for fast, furious, 
politically incorrect carnage with a 
minimum of plot, Wolfenstein 3D is 
the game for you. 

Sensory Overload 

Aging Gracelessly 

A YEAR AGO, when it hit store 
shelves before the world had seen 
Wolfenstein 3D or Marathon, 
Sensory Overload might have 
received a pretty good review. It's 
not a bad game. Its plot is no more 
cliche-ridden than the others', and 
its speed is acceptable. But it's 
uglier than Marathon and slower 
than Wolfenstein 3D, and that 
combination makes it less fun than 
either. 



Cheat Sheet 

BY ROMAN VICTOR LOYOLA 


Mastering Marathon 

J ust got your copy of Marathon, 
and you keep getting your butt 
kicked? Follow these basic tips, 
and you'll be on your way to 
becoming an interstellar hero. 
•Payattention to your 
detector. Planning ahead for an 
attack will give you the upper 
hand. 

•Manage your weapons. If 

you're near a single enemy, 
consider using your fists. The 
deeper you get, the more you'll 
need precious ammo. 

•If your ammo cartridge is 
nearly empty, waste the last few 
shots and reload with a fresh 
cartridge. 

•If your shields are 

dangerously low and you're 
likely to get smoked, run 
through unknown areas of the 
ship and map as much as 
possible. Remember where 
you've been, and use that 
information when you start a 
new game. 

• Keep track of how many shots 
it takes to kill a particular alien, 
and use that knowledge to 
manage yourammo. 

•Use corners as a cover, and 
pick off the aliens as they come 
into view. 

•Leamhow to creep up and 

attack aliens around corners 
before they notice you. 

•When you flip a switch, listen 
carefully. It may activate 
something in the distance. 
•Shield energizers, pattern 
buffers, and oxygen outlets can 
be used over and over, so take 
advantage of them. 

•Running is almost always 
better than walking. 

Finally, if you need drastic help, 
try the Marathon Secrets 1.0 
application- it provides you 
with maps of all the levels. And 
if you want the ultimate upper 
hand in battle,try Marathon 
Cheat 2.5, which fills you to the 
gills with ammo. Both are 
available on most major BBSs. 
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JOHN C. DVORAK 

The Teflon' Computer Company 

WILL MACINTOSH CLONES RETURN 



the Mac to the mainstream of Americafs 
consciousness? In the next few months, 


the numbers will be in and we’ll know one 
way or the other. I think it will be stronger 
than ever by the end of the year, and how 
often do you get a prediction I ike that from 
the likes of me? 

What is it about the Mac that assures its 
continued existence? I’d have to say it’s cha¬ 
risma. I sure can’t think of any other cred¬ 
ible explanation. If you think about it, no 
other personal computer has come close to 
having so much influence on our culture 
and society, whether for good or evil. Let me 
I ist a few examples, starti ng with the mostly 
positive: 

1. The iconization of commercials and page 
layout. Have you noticed over the past de¬ 
cade how Mac-type icons, menu bars, and 
open/close boxes have become a part of 
American culture? They show up in ads, 
magazine layouts, and commercials. 

2. The Chicago typeface. As part of the afore¬ 
mentioned graphical revolution,the offbeat 
Chicago typeface has taken a seat among 
the great typefaces in history. It’s often used 
in its jaggy form as somehow hip. 

3. The art revolution. Although computers 
were known to be productivity boosters for 
writers and bookkeepers, who would have 
suspected that artists would use them in 
much the same way? It was never predicted 
that computers would essentially take over 
the commercial-art business. Artists have 
increased their productivity 400 percent or 
more. No longer do they have to repaint a 
background — they click on a button, and 
it’s done. 

4. The photo revolution. Many newspapers 
havegoneto hi-band 8mm camcorders for 
their photos.They put the camera on high¬ 
speed shutter and shoot the action. The in¬ 
dividual photos are captured from the video 


and enhanced by computer. Say goodbye to 
film.All because of the Mac. 

5. GUI paradigm shift. Eventually, M icrosoft 
will take credit for this revolution, just as 
Apple did even though Xerox PARC was the 
actual originator. No matter — the GUI is a 
big deal.Thedays of having to type long, lu¬ 
dicrous command lines into computers to 
get the computers to do something are 
largely over. The newest phase of this 
changeistheCD-ROM environment, 
where each and every CD-ROM is 
comingwith its own idea of what 
a GUI should be like. Just when 
we thought things were standardiz- 

i ng, they got worse i nstead. At I east the GUI 
is prettier than those horrid green screens of 
text. 

6. Internet revolution. Actually, this ended 
up becoming one of my favoriteApple blun¬ 
ders. The I nternet revolution is actually the 
World Wide Web revolution, since theW3 is 
where all the nifty activity is happening. 
Cool Web sites and buttons leading to other 
cool Web sites all began with Mosaic — a 
Mac-centric product. Apple, which had al¬ 
ways been a bit player in telecommunica¬ 
tions when compared to companies i n the PC 
world, suddenly had the upper hand. Noth¬ 
ing like Mosaic existed on the PC. More im¬ 
portant, the Internet scene suddenly was 
red-hot. So what did Apple do? eWorld! Are 
these guys clueless at the executive level or 
what? 

7. The mouse. Appl e made the mouse i nto the 
computer equivalent of the car cigarette 
lighter. All computers will forever have one 
— needed or not. Of course, as usual, Apple 
failed to capitalize. Logitech and Microsoft 
make and sell the most mice. 

Every time I make these lists, I wonder 


how Applestays in business. It never fully 
exploits what it’s accomplished. Then 
again, maybe some of this is punishment 
for the negative aspects of its success. Let’s 
look at some negative societal fallout: 

1. Arrogance. Apple has long been known 
for this — like the time it welcomed IBM 
into the business with a full-page ad in a 
national newspaper.To this day, thetop ex¬ 
ecutives constantly exhibit a holier-than- 
thou attitude. 



2. Gornball business titles. Along with arro¬ 
gance comes a penchant for wacko busi¬ 
ness-card titles: Evangelist, Intergalactic 
Market Specialist, Major Domo,and soon. 
Other companies now do this, and I find it 
as annoyi ng as the guy with the President/ 
CEO card who i s the head of a two-person 
company. 

3. Bad decisions. Another consequence of 
arrogance has been bad decision making. 
Not licensingtheMac OSyearsago and let¬ 
ting M icrosoft get the upper hand i s a per¬ 
fect example. More recently, not putting 
the powerful Live Picture image-manipu¬ 
lation capabi I i ty i nto the OS was a m i stake. 
Ignoring the laptop/notebook megatrend 
and being the last in lineisabigjokein the 
industry. 

And yet this company is still successful 
and growing?Nowt/iat’scharisma!S| 
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